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Art. I.—Ariadne.—Die Traciscne Kunst der Griechen in 
ihrer Entwickelung, und in ihrem Zusammenhange mit der 
VorxsroEstE. Von O.F.Gruppe. (The 'l'ragic Art of the 
Greeks, By O. F. Gruppe.) Berlin. 1834, 


Wuen Schlegel (in 1816) gave to the world his celebrated dra- 
matic lectures, it was natural in the then state of our criticism to 
suppose that he wished to make a sensation in the literary com- 
monwealth by over-trumpeting the Greek drama altogether, and 
especially by outrageously bepraising AZschylus, Sophocles, and 
Aristophanes, at the expense of Euripides. What effect, we may 
now reasonably ask, has experience of more than twenty years 
had in confirming, weakening, or in any wise modifying the cri- 
tical decisions of the German Aristarchus? Where does our 
English criticism of the Greek theatre stand at the present mo- 
ment? Have we been moving at all? And if we have been 
moving, have we advanced in the line of Schlegel, and beyond 
Schlegel ?—or have we been forced to retrace the rash steps we 
ventured in his track, after discovering him to be a quack and a 
deceiver, a big declaimer of sublime nothings, after the true Ger- 
man fashion, as we charitably imagine that fashion to be? Have 
we, with genuine British productiveness, pioneered a new path 
for ourselves, and entered heart and hand into living fellowship 
with ancient Greek poetry, by immediate and direct wedlock ? 
Or do we still curiously amuse our academic leisure with mea- 
suring mechanical cesuras and fingering Cretic endings; and 
paring the nails, and “ unrolling the mummy-bandages” of anti- 
quity, and in various other edifying ways calling the ancients 
ord, Lord, and doing not the things which they say ? 

The answer to these questions is short. Mitchell and Sand- 
ford and other native scholars have published to the British 
public that the German was quite right in the matter of Aristo- 
phanes. The pious. labours of Blomfield, Scholefield, and others 
seem to be a clear admission that he was also right in the matter 
of Aischylus. As to Sophocles, no person ever ventured to 
doubt the justice of his praise; though perhaps here and there a 
cold English /étterateur might have venom enough in his dry, 
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dusty heart to criticize down the fine enthusiasm of the German 
into “rhodomontade.” With Euripides the case is, we believe, 
yet sub judice; but we are inclined to think that, among those 
who interest themselves in these matters, there prevails a pretty 
general feeling in favour of the scourged tragedian, and an incli- 
nation, by the application of leniments and soothing drugs, to 
smooth away the point of Schlegel’s ridicule. But is this any 
thing more than a feeling? a very amiable and pretty feeling in- 
deed, but withal a prejudice, arising more from superstitious re- 
verence for antiquity than religious love of truth. Has any person 
succeeded in disproving the charges which the acute German 
brought against the blundering Greek? or do all these charges 
stand unrefuted in the last edition of the Greek theatre, and the 
last classical article of the Quarterly Review? Let us inquire 
calmly. 

We assert that the accusations of Schlegel will stand the test 
of the most severe and scrutinizing criticism, and moreover that 
he brought no charge against the tragedian which does not lie 
clearly implied, if not explicitly said, in the works of the most 
acute and discerning of the ancients. The German knew well 
what ground he was standing on; and he cites expressly the au- 
thority of Aristotle and Quinctilian to support his views. Add 
to this the authority of Aristophanes, now (thanks to Welcher 
and Mitchell) no longer sneered at by prim martinets of criticism, 
as a low buffoon and a common jester, but held up to public 
admiration as at once the journalist, the critic, the censor, the 
dramatist of the most polished, and the prime wit of the most 
witty age of Greece—something above Rabelais, but not quite so 
high as Shakspeare. Him however we pass, 

But what says Aristotle? He compliments Euripides cer- 
tainly as the most tragic of the tragedians, but in a manner and 
in a connection which altogether precludes the supposition that 
he meant by this phrase to crown the name of Euripides with 
serious dramatic eulogy. ‘The philosopher (Poet. c. 13) is dis- 
coursing about the effect of dismal and, what we call, tragic cata- 
strophes i in the drama; and, in accordance with his own theory 
of moving pity and terror, he (somewhat narrowly, doubtless) 
awards the superiority to those dramas which end in the blackest 
mischance—ess bvoruxiav teAsuTwos. Medea, according to this 
theory, is a better drama than the Eumenides, and Hecuba than 
Philoctetes : and Euripides, he adds, is in this respect much to 
be praised, because « xas ta adn poy ev oKovomeL, aAAR TeayI- 
xwTraros ye Tay moray Paiveras. What value is to be placed upon 
Aristotle’s opinion in a matter of this kind we shall presently in- 
quire ; but the praise, taken at its highest value, is very scant 
indeed, Euripides, in so far as his catastrophes are concerned, is 
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very savage and bloody, and therefore “ though in other respects 
he manages badly,” yet in this he may be considered “ the most 
tragic of the poets.” Alas! for poor John Ford, if we had no- 
thing more to say for his great play than that he murders half-a- 
dozen respectable persons in the course of it, and in the last scene 
we find the stage direction— 


“* Enter Giovanni with a bloody heart on his dagger '” 


And yet this much, and no more, is the compliment whicn the 
Stagyrite pays to Euripides when he calls him the most tragic of 
the poets. 

We ourselves are willing to concede much more. We say that 
Euripides is not only the most tragic of the poets in respect of bloody 
catastrophes (though the contrary is true of many of his plays), 
but also the most pathetic in respect of moving eloquence, and 
the most pleasing in respect of sweet, flowing and elegant decla- 
mation. But with all these accomplishments we do not make 
him a dramatist, or the shadow,of a dramatist. What then ?—a 
lyrist? Unquestionably. A rhetorician ; this chiefly, and beyond 
all doubt, as Cicero well knew, himself the great pattern, and 
Quinctilian, the great master, of Roman eloquence. Quinctilian 
also, like the Stagyrite, seems to eulogize Euripides. But alas! 
only seems. His praise is pure damnation, not because it is faint, 
but because it is too strong the wrong way; for a man may as 
well commend a song by saying that it is very epigramatic, as 
commend a tragedy by saying that it is very rhetorical, and (what 
is worse) very forensic. ‘These are Quinctilian’s words: and for 
the sake of sound sense and impartial criticism we shall quote 
them at length :—“ Illud quidem nemo non fatentur necesse est, 
lis, qui se ad agendum comparent utiliorem longe Euripidem 
fore. Nam is et in sermone magis accedit oratorio generi; et 
sententiis densus: et in iis que a sapientibus tradita sunt, pene 
ipsis par, et in dicendo et respondendo, cuilibet eorum qui fu- 
erunt in foro diserti, comparandus, In affectibus vero cum 
omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui miseratione constant facile preci- 
puus.” In plain English, if a man wishes to speak smooth words 
by the hour, to stave off the decision of a hopeless case, to white- 
wash the rottenness of knavish particulars by the speciousness of 
virtuous generals, to move a silly jury to tears over the self-created 
miseries of a fool ;—in such cases let him study Euripides. This 
is the advice of Quinctilian; and had the poet of the Medea 
written in English, and not in Greek, we should have most 
heartily joined in enforcing the advice on our young barristers, 
As it is we must confess ourselves exceedingly sceptical as to the 
amount of real benefit to be derived by English speakers from 
R2 
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the study either of Greek orators or Greek oratorical play-writers. 
Life is too short, and art too long, for every man’s professional 
Iliad to begin with the egg of Leda. 

But as to the Greeks and the Romans (who all spoke Greek) 
Quinctilian was undoubtedly right ; and indeed he says no more 
than what Aristophanes had said before him (though in a different 
style) when he laughed the sensitive poet away to Macedonia 
(see Thomas Magister’s Life) by calling him omrys pywariwy 
dixavixwy (the poet of forensic phrases) and other surnames too 
true to be relished. Euripides was a very king of rhetoricians ; 
so all his biographers inform us; woAdous mporekeuge Aoyous xa 
putopeias, says Elmsley’s anonymous biographer; and though but 
the son of a vintner and a seller of kitchen herbs (Aristophanes 
knew better than Moschopulus), yet he could afford to take 
lessons from Prodicus, the famous itinerant sophist, who charged 
fifty drachmee every time he opened his mouth, and was at last 
put to death by the Athenians (as Xenophon relates) for corrupt- 
ing the youth of the city. There is indeed great reason to sup- 
pose that Euripides altogether mistook his calling in applying 
himself to the drama ; and to judge from the notice of his bio- 
graphers (there are three besides Suidas) compared with the very 
marked character of his works, we feel ourselves warranted in 
saying that he was intended by nature, perhaps for a painter, 
perhaps for a barrister, most probably for a union of sophist and 
philosopher—certainly not for a dramatist. Moschopulus and 
Suidas tell us that he applied himself to drama only after he had 
seen, by the sad example of Anaxagoras, that it was an unsafe 
thing for a Greek to philosophize : what therefore he could not 
say in his own person without danger of the hemlock, he could 
say by the mouth of others in fictitious dialogue. This was not 
a very straightforward proceeding certainly; and the more blame- 
able for this reason that the Athenian tragedians were all sacred 
poets, and attached by virtue of their office to the religion of the 
state. ‘That this story is true we have pretty strong evidence in 
the eighteen surviving tragedies ; all his characters, men, women, 
and children, heralds, nurses, and drunken deities, are ever philo- 
sophizing, in season and out of season; what we call dialogue is 
with him oration: and the insinuation and peroration of every 
speech is a philosophic gnome: nothing witlr him is done or said 

without cause shown, as the lawyers say; every character is a 
herald of himself ; no one is virtuous without discoursing on his 
virtue; no one is natural (when it chances to be) without a 
formal treatise on the “ vivere convenienter nature ;” every hero 
and heroine is lavish of life, generally without a dramatic motive, 
never without a rhetorical reason: a mother will not even weep 
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for her dead child without telling you how proper a thing it is for 
mothers to be pitiful ; turn where you will, at all times and in all 
cases, you find rhetoric, morality, philosophy, by intention— 
drama sometimes, and, in some cases, by chance. : 

It is a most curious thing to observe with regard to Euripides 
that his biographers have, with the most amiable simplicity, nar- 
rated as his greatest virtues what are in fact his greatest and most 
obvious faults. No Boswell, for instance, ever matched the fol- 
lowing from Thomas Magister. 


“* He shone in tragedy, and was the author of many inventions in the 
art dramatic, which none of his predecessors had an idea of ; for the 
adumbration of the argument in the commencement of the play, leading 
the hearer by the hand, as it were, into the secret of the story, is pecu- 
liar to Euripides ; the clearness and breadth of his dialogue is also re- 
markable ; and his style is distinguished no less by justness of argument 
than by graceful rhythm ; he is abundant in philosophic gnomes, and 
they are always well suited to the subject.”* 


Of all this eulogy only one article contains any real praise— 
that of the gracefulness of the Euripidean rhythm, His choruses 
float luxuriantly, like a rich bed of white ranunculus and water- 
lilies ; a strange contrast to the strong, rough outline of Aischy- 
lus ; an angular writing which with much labour those learned in 
the priestly wisdom of Egypt alone can spell; but this is the 
praise of a lyric poet, and we are at present writing of the drama. 

Now as to the first matter of the prologue it is happily quite 
true, as Magister says, that this is an invention (rexvyua) of Eu- 
ripides ; so characteristic indeed is it of this writer that the only 
two dramas which want it, the Rhesus and the Iphigenia in Aulis, 
have for this among other reasons been shrewdly suspected to be 
the product of some other pen. With regard to the Rhesus the 
matter seems pretty certain, for the ancients have transmitted their 
doubts as to its authenticity; and external combines here with 
internal evidence to warrant the scepticism of a modern critic. 
The doubts as to the Iphigenia originate, we believe, with Herr 
Gruppe, concerning whose valuable work we shall have occasion 
to say more immediately. 

But what sort of a thing in truth is this Euripidean prologue ? 
Schlegel has compared it to the speaking labels which come out 
of the mouths of the figures in old paintings ; and the comparison 
is not merely humorous, as some have observed, but literally and 





* "Eaaulev int rn reayodia ctvog—morra yap tig Tov TeXMy EEeveey & ouduE Tw Meo 
dutou' To yag ev ayn rou Seapsatos Thy inrodeew Barve, xas Tov axpoarny Wome ytipa- 
yoye sig To ExemeorOey, Evermidou TEX’ TO TE Tadnveiay Kab WAaTug sysiy Ta Asyorceves 
Hab THY EPLARVEIAY TTOIMIAALY EMiyeIonTEL TEXAS CUOAW YaCILYTS’ Kas Yrmsas oayEY CUVEXES 
Hab Kae TH UVAOKELLLEVDD TLOTpogOUG, 
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strikingly true. The Euripidean prologue is a formal and de- 
tailed piece of self-heralding by some principal character in the 
play, which in the infancy of the dramatic art—in Phrynichus 
and ALschylus—might have been tolerated ; but in Euripides is 
altogether without palliation. It is the clumsy blunder of a rhe- 
torician, who takes delight in tricking out in an elaborate state- 
ment of the cases, what ought to be elicited by natural dialogue, 
or quietly educed by befitting soliloquy. A more undramatic, 
antidramatic invention Euripides could not have stumbled on. 
Take for instance the prologue to the Iphigenia in Tauris, which 
begins like the pedigree of a race-horse, as far back as the me- 
mory of famous ancestry reaches. 


Tlédo 6 Tayrddeue é¢ Ticay podoy 
Soatoww txmore Oivopdov yapel Kdpny, 

ét jc "Arpede eBdaorev* ’Arpéwe dé raic 
Mevé)aoc ’Ayapépvwr re* tov Oo Epuy éyw 
rii¢ Tuviapeiac Svyarpic “Igeyévera raic, 
fv poi divacc Gc Sap’ Evpurog rucvaic 
avpace éXicowv Kvavéay ida oTpepet, 
Exhatev ‘EXévne ovvey’, we doxet, rarip 
"Aprépde KNewaic év arvyaiow Aidicoc.* 

Let the student of poetry compare this formal exposition of 
lineage with the natural and beautiful soliloquy spoken by the 
same Iphigenia, in Gothe’s classical play,+ and he will understand 
at once what a rare invention the Euripidean prologue is, and 
what the famous praise of Thomas Magister is worth. 

But this is not all. The Euripidean prologue not only states 
what is, and what has been exhibited of the story preparatory to 
and beyond the action, but it anticipates the action itself, and 
blabs the final catastrophe in the opening speech. So in the 
Ion; so in the Hecuba; so also in the Alcestis (v. 65), though 
the prologue of this play is cast in the shape of a dialogue. The 
story of Hecuba is well known. Euripides’ play represents the 
sorrows of the captive queen; and is more properly a dramatic 
wail than what we call a drama. ‘To exhibit a wail dramatically 
it seems pretty obvious that tidings of unexpected woe should 
break in upon the sufferer, stroke after stroke increasing in seve- 





* “ Pelops, the son of Tantalus, coming to Pisa with swift horses, married the 
daughter of CEnomaus, of whom Atreus was born: the sons of Atreus were Menelaus 
and Agamemnon ; of which Agamemnon and the daughter of Tyndareus I, Iphigenia, 
am the daughter; whom, near the currents which Euripus, with frequent breezes 
curling the dark sea, urges, my father sacrificed, as is believed, to Artemis, for the sake 
of Helen, in the famous bay of Aulis.” 

+ “ Heraus in Eure Schutten rege Wipfel 
Des alten heiligen dicht-belaubten Haines!” &c. 
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rity: Thus, like the Prometheus Bound, the Hecuba might have 
acquired the simple grandeur of a picture whose accessary figures 
are varied, and light after light is thrown in upon the principal 
group, every new light bringing out its significancy in more skilful 
relief. But Euripides, the fine rhetorician, and bearded philo- 
sopher (sAeyero 8¢ Babuy maywve boepai—Vit. Anon.) was not a 
man to take a lesson from the stout, old soldier-bard of the Pro- 
metheus ; he doubtless conceited himself far in advance of a poet 
whom even Aristotle thought too old fashioned to be praised ; he 
has sneered at the father of tragedy in more places than one, 
where the allusion is as obvious as it is ungenerous.* It is the 
duty of posterity to return the sneer; and it may be most fitly cast 
upon the prologue of the Hecuba. Here the son of the Phrygian 
queen formally announces himself to the spectators in the shape 
of a ghost; he has been murdered by a Thracian barbarian, and is 
waiting for burial; his sister Polyxene is to be slaughtered to 
satisfy the manes of Achilles: these two things are formally ex- 
pounded in a long prologue of sixty lines ; and this for no other 
purpose that can be imagined than that they may be expounded 
a second time in the simple course of a short play, and the sym- 
pathetic spectator be scientifically prepared not to feel too deeply 
the woes of the bereaved mother. ‘This blunder is so monstrous 
that a modern reader will hardly believe it. Surely Aristophanes 
was entitled to indulge his lungs in a hearty laugh at such drama- 
tic incapability. 

What if Auschylus had announced Io and Hermes in a formal 
oration before the admirable opening dialogue of the Prometheus? 
Choked and smothered his plot in its very first breath of life? And 
yet there have been critics, and sensible critics too, who have not 
found language strong enough to express “ the transcendant and 
bewitching beauty” of the Euripidean prologues, and who have 
recorded their surprise that Sophocles had for the most part 
omitted “ this elegant introduction.”+ We believe that neither 
Sophocles nor Aischylus ever heralded their plays into notice 
with such cold formal chancery statements as the prologues in 
question. There is not even one play out of the seven which 
remain to us by the father of tragedy, where the prologue stands 
out from the piece like the long sign of a cheap shop, as is the 
literal character of most of those of Euripides. 

The most formal prologue in Aéschylus is that of the Eume- 
nides, where the Pythoness of Delphi explains her office and its 


* The passages are well known—one in the Electra, and the other in the Phceniss. 
t We are quoting now from an otherwise admirable article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, vol. xix, ps 335. 
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descent somewhat over-curiously; but the prologue does not 
proceed long With this formality; the genius of A%schylus speedily 
breaks out; and we are plunged at once into the middle of a scene 
which for breadth of dramatic outline, and intensity of dramatic 
effect, has been rivalled only by Shakspeare. But Aéschylus for 
the most part begins his plays with the chorus (a xapodo¢ in ana- 
pestic verse or march-time) ; or where he prefixes a speech, as that 
of the watchman in the Agamemnon, it is natural and appro- 
priate, and an essential part of the action; or he sets out, as in 
the Seven, with a dialogue, also natural and appropriate, and the 
proper starting-point of what follows. With such an example 
before him (to say nothing of the finished wit of Sophocles) when 
Euripides purposely introduced his famous invention of the pro- 
logue, what can we say, but that he showed himself an eloquent 
rhetorician and declaimer, but uninstructed in the very commonest 
laws of dramatic composition ? 

With regard to the other items of Magister’s eulogy, we have 
only to say that the cagyyvere and mAatus, which he so much lauds, 
do on not a few occasions transform themselves into that thin 
transparency and loose breadth of style which is another of those 
obvious characteristics that stamp Euripides as an orator, not a 
dramatist. Besides what critic will say that breadth and clear- 
ness are the distinguishing characteristics of a good dramatic 
style? If this is not nervous, vigorous, and manly, it is no dra- 
matic style. Without a certain pregnant Laconism it cannot be 
so; and therefore it is that we English are so much better dra- 
matists than the ancient Greeks, or the modern Germans. The 
best of the former were too curious about mere words; there 
were more fluent orators than wise generals in the late liberation 
war; and as to the Germans, and their most undramatic litera- 
ture,—we speak at things, and they discourse about things. 

We said above that Euripides was perhaps intended by nature 
for a painter. We shall add a word of explanation on this 
matter. Painters are seldom talkers ; he who has trained his eye 
to learn the wisdom of God is for the most part slow of tongue 
to babble the vain conceit of man; and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
justly considers it as a great evil when a son of the brush is 
tempted to win popularity by the easy praise of fluent discourse. 
Nevertheless we have some problematic minds, such as Fuseli, of 
whom it is difficult to say whether nature meant them to express 
their quick fancies simultaneously or successively, Gdthe also 
had a long battle with himself as to his proper destination in this 
respect ; and it is certain that his later works smack more of the 
artist than the man: calm Arabesque painting, not vigorous 
poetic movement. Something of a like nature seems discoverable 
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in Euripides. His biographers inform us not merely that he was 
an amateur in the fine arts, but that in the outset of his career he 
actually was a painter; and in proof of this they tell us that pic- 
tures by him were publicly exhibited at Megara. In remarkable 
accordance with this statement is the style of his works, in which 
the most superficial reader must have noticed that the descriptive 
and pictorial parts are generally the best. ‘The xpwrov pev, exerra 
82 of his formal, rhetorical declamations, misnamed dialogue, al- 
most always wearies; but the vividness and richness of his paint- 
ing, ‘whether it be of a Bacchantic revel among the woods of 
Cithzron, a sacrifice in the harbour of Aulis, or a chariot-race on 
the plains of Elis, never fails to charm. And who, with an eye 
for art, can read the Hecuba, and pass over the beautiful picture 
in the well-known lines spoken by Polyxene to Ulysses ? 

ép@ o’, Odveced, dekay bg’ etparoc 

Kpurrovra x¢ipa, Kal mpdowmoy Eumadty 

otpéporra, ph cov mpoaSiyw yeveddoc.* 


As in other places nature is substituted by rhetoric, so here 
action is supplanted by the officious painting of action. We are 
not unaware that Aéschylus paints also, and the Greek drama 
generally more than it ought; but our remark is, that Euripides 
is as peculiarly strong in pictorial description as he is weak in 
dramatic effect, and clumsy in dramatic machinery. The student 
will examine for himself; but if our remark be right, then, in 
one respect at least, Mr. Taylor of Norwich (that “ Arch-Phi- 
listine”+) was not so far wrong when he compared Gothe to 
Euripides ; and Lord Byron, when he said that he did not relish 
painting, spoke perhaps the instinctive voice of nature, since he 
was born to be a poet. 

The dramatic incapacity of Euripides, over and above the 
matters already touched on, appears principally in these three 
things. 

First. The different parts of his plot do not grow organically 
with, in, and out of one another; but one part is pieced ¢o an- 
other, or patched on it. 

Secondly. Even with the most simple materials he fails to pro- 
duce a unity of impression; the good is universally neutralized 
by something bad ; and confusion and dissatisfaction are the re- 
sult. 

Thirdly. His characters want nature, truth and consistency ; 





* “T see thee, Ulysses, hiding thy right hand in thy mantle, end turning thy face 
from me, lest I should touch thy chin ””—(the ancient form of supplication). 
+ “A Philistine is a man who walks anxiously upon eggs.”—-Burschen Song. 
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and it is but too manifest that not they are speaking, but the 
rhetorician and philosopher through them. 

It were a tiresome and thankless task to pursue the illustration 
of these Euripidean characteristics through the whole eighteen 
plays. A great deal has been already done by Schlegel; and he 
who wishes to see the anatomy carried more into detail, and with 
a more masterly hand, may consult Herr Gruppe. "A few re- 
marks however on this ‘head we may be allowed in our own per- 
son; only lest we should seem to delight in vague declamation 
and ‘groundless calumny. ‘To point out faults is always unedi- 
fying, especially where they lie as thick as beauties; and the task 
does not even compensate to the understanding by adding to its 
acuteness what it takes from the heart by hungering its charity. 
Nevertheless, if people will worship idols, truth demands that we 
publicly call them idols, and no gods. The Greeks themselves, 
should they rise from the dead, would be astonished and ashamed 
to behold with what foolish admiration sensible British men have 
paid blind homage to the flimsy productions of their third-rate 
dramatists. A blunder is not the less a blunder because it is two 
thousand years old ; and is so much the more dangerous because 
there exists in this free country a certain unwise conservatism in 
literary matters which upholds ancient wisdom, not because it is 
wisdom, but because it is ancient; and which stamps a value upon 
Greek poetry, not because it is ‘poetry, but because it is Greek, 
Why should Euripides when he drivels prettily or glitters mere- 
triciously, find more favour than Bulwer when he does the same? 
Why should a bad play which Porson edited be read and ex- 
pounded in all the schools, and a good play which Sheridan 
Knowles wrote be known to our studious yonkers hardly by 
name? ‘To answer these questions would lead us a long excur- 
sion into the philosophy of education, and specially into that 
domain curiously called classical; but we must proceed in our 
inquiry. 

We have already suggested a comparison between the Prome- 
theus Bound and the Hecuba. Let us pass from the prologue 
to the catastrophe of this latter play, and discover another striking 
characteristic of Euripidean art. ‘The end of tragedy, according 
to Aristotle’s well-known philosophy, is to move pity or terror: 
the Prometheus however produces neither the one nor the other, 
but only calm admiration; and the Hecuba, clumsily endeavour- 
ing to produce both, produces neither the one nor the other, but 
simple disgust. ‘The woes of Hecuba move pity, and in moving 
pity lies the strength of Euripides: the first part of the drama 
accordingly (bating always the foolish prologue) containing the 
wail of Hecuba over her own prostration as a queen, and be-~ 
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reavement as a mother, is good; but the poet straightway pro- 
ceeds to convert the unfortunate queen into a savage, blood-thirsty 
barbarian; she murders the two sons of her son’s murderer, and 
puts out the father’s eyes, and exults and rejoices in the deed; 
thus the second part of the drama works deliberately against the 
first; and the unskilful dramatist freezes the tears which he has 
himself educed. Far otherwise in the Prometheus. The admira- 
tion which the silent obduracy of the patient god had excited in 
the first scene, not only remains unimpaired, but is strengthened 
as the action (if it may be called action) proceeds ; and continues 
increasing, not with the hurry-skurry of a modern overture, but 
with the steady march of moral resolve, to the culminating point 
of the catastrophe. 

In the Greek drama, where the materials worked on were so 
few, it was above all things necessary that they should be con- 
gruous. Aischylus is a master here, and so is Sophocles. What 
true poet, indeed, ever bundles the parts of a real poem together, 
or mechanically dovetails them? ‘That is the work of a Pisis- 
tratus, or other diacxevacrys, collecting and arranging any cycle 
of old ballads; but a true poem is like a true flower, where each 
individual petal bears a relation to its brother, and the whole 
corolla to the cup, and the cup and corolla to the leaves, and 
leaves, cup and corolla to the whole plant. So it is in the Phi- 
loctetes, so in the Antigone, so in the Choephore; so also in the 
Iphigenia in Aulis, the only thoroughly good play among the 
whole Euripidean collection, which however, as we had occasion 
to remark above, is in this and other respects so unlike Euri- 
pides, that serious doubts have been thrown upon its authen- 
ticity. 

Look now at the Orestes, the very next play in the common 
arrangement. ‘This play is intended to dramatize the historical 
link between the Choephore and the Eumenides of Aéschylus, 
The mother has just been sacrificed to the manes of the father, 
and the city of Argos is urged by Tyndareus to pass a sentence 
of death against the murderer of the daughter of Leda. Mene- 
laus, who in the Greek drama always plays the heartless self- 
interested politician, will not move a step in the cause of his 
Argive nephew against an Argive mob, and a Spartan father-in- 
law. ‘The life of the son of Agamemnon is in danger; and the 
problem of the drama is how that life shall be saved. It is 
manifest, from the very statement of this case, that the first busi- 
ness of the dramatizer here is to enlist our sympathies in favour 
of Orestes. He is a mother’s murderer certainly, and, in the eye of 
the public prosecutor of a modern court of justice, guilty of a 
crime so monstrous, that no eloquence can possibly win for it a 
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tear; but in the ancient Argive legend this crime is a sacred 
duty, urged by the real voice of filial reverence, and expressly 
commanded by the infallible voice of a god. It is a duty, how- 
ever, that brings the performer of it into fearful conflict with the 
most tender instincts of nature; and in this struggle of com- 
manded duty and commanding instinct the dramatic character of 
the legend lies. ‘The instinct of the spectator, like that of the 
doer, rebels against the deed. In spite of this, however, the 
poet must enlist our sympathies in favour of the murderer; and 
he can only do so by representing him under the most amiable 
and engaging aspect: as a virtuous man doomed by divine de- 
crees, or, like Werner, necessitated by circumstances to the com- 
mission of a deed against which his inmost nature rebels, ‘The 
least admixture of savageness or barbarity in his character will 
cause the mind to leap back into its natural abhorrence of his 
crime. So in the Choephore and the Eumenides there is nothing 
to destroy the natural sympathy which a pious Greek was natu- 
rally disposed to feel for the sorrows of a son commissioned by 
an oracle to murder his father’s murderer, But the Orestes of 
Euripides, after a beautiful pictorial opening, goes on from bad 
to worse, from selfishness to savageness: every character is more 
base and more brutal than another. Orestes, Pylades, and 
Electra, the persons with (not against) whom we ‘ought to feel 
and suffer, employ themselves, without shade or discrimination 
even of villany, in devising and scheming the most public and 
barbarous butcheries: a melo-dramatic death (amid burning 
palaces) of the principal parties on both sides is prepared. 
Helen the wife, and Hermione the daughter, of Menelaus, are in 
the act of being publicly slaughtered, that Orestes and his friends 
may die amid the due environment of tragic horrors, when sud- 
denly—swift as the studied scene-shifting of our modern effect- 
pieces—the horrible is changed into the ridiculous. The Deus 
ex machina descends ; Helen is whipped up into heaven (like 
Faust in Goéthe) by Apollo, that her beauty may no more be 
the cause of strife to men; and Orestes is married, without fur- 
ther ceremony, to that very Hermione at whose innocent throat 
he is pointing the barbarous dagger! It is impossible, without 
reading the piece, to understand the curious feeling which this 
tasteless jumble of ancient tragedy and modern melo-drama and 
comedy produces on the mind. 

Schlegel is very severe on the Electra of our poet, which ends 
also, in modern fashion, with a marriage: he thinks it the worst 
play of the eighteen. Among so many bad the choice is hard ; 
but in our opinion the Orestes may well put in a claim for the 
distinction of being one of the most disgusting and silly plays 
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ever written. We do not quarrel with the conclusion, because it 
is happy for all parties; the Greek tpwyw%ix is anything but a 
tragedy, in our sense of the word; but we blame the want of 
poetic unity and the barrenness of dramatic sympathy which cha- 
racterize the whole. And yet we are told that this play enjoyed 
favour on the Athenian stage (ro Sgape tay ems abyvns eudoxi- 
pouvrwy). -This piece of information, however, we can well 
afford to believe, without throwing any particular imputation on 
the good taste of an Attic audience; for besides the melo-dra- 
matic trickery of the concluding spectacle, we have the choruses 
and the music, which in this play must have had a peculiar 
charm. The Phrygian, with his Harmateion melody and barba- 
rous roar (wguarsiov pwedos BagSagw Box), was, no doubt, some- 
thing striking and novel in Athens, and might easily have pro- 
cured for an inferior piece, decked out with the orthodox 
number of villanies and murders, the praise of a fleeting popu- 
larity. 

To piece a story historically together is one thing, to organize 
it poetically is another. Wherever we turn our eyes, to first-rate 
or to second-rate dramas, we shall find that Euripides had no 
notion of poetic organization. In the “ Andromache” the sorrows 
of the wife of Hector swallow up all interest during the first half 
of the piay; in the second half the sorrows of Peleus begin, and 
we hear no more of the original heroine. In the “ Hercules 
Furens” there are many fine things, especially in the latter part ; 
but the same want of coherency in the dramatic sympathies is 
observable. Amphitryon, Megara, and the children occupy our 
attention exclusively in the first part; Hercules exclusively in 
the second part. One-third of the short play is exhausted before 
the hero appears, and another third spins itself away before the 
interest centres inhim. The “ Heraclide,” which represents the 
reception of the sons of Hercules under Athenian protection, is 
another instance of complete failure from want of a principal 
figure, round which the interest of the drama may concentrate 
itself. Tolaus, the heroic old soldier, and Macaria, the heroic 
girl, are the only characters of any prominence in the piece; 
but the rhetorician, after balancing them neatly on his little 
finger as long, and as long only, as the historic progress of the 
action requires, lets them drop straightway, without ceremony ; 
and the piece is closed by the introduction of a new character, 
Eurystheus, king of Athens, in whom we can feel no interest, 
and who neither says nor does anything that in any way tends 
to bind together the loose fragments of the piece. It is said by 
some that Euripides is at least superior to A%schylus in the 
management of his plots. The Heraclide compared with the 
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Suppliants will disprove this, Alschylus never undertakes what 
he cannot manage: his plot is simple, but it is consistent; it 
is one: his characters are few, but he is never without one or 
a body of persons (as Prometheus and the Danaides) who com- 
mand prominently the attention of the spectator, Euripides, 
on the other hand, multiplies the persons in the action only to 
confound the action itself; he makes a complex plot, in appear- 
ance, by ravelling two or three plots together, instead of unra- 
velling one; he not only does not manage, but he does not 
attempt to manage, the speaking puppets of his show. His 
care is that his characters shall make long speeches, and say 
fine things. Having done that, they dismiss themselves as they 
introduced themselves, with a wise text in their own praise. It 
is not even necessary that they should be consistent with them- 
selves, provided they be consistent with their speeches: to be 
consistent with the drama is impossible, when, as in the Andro- 
mache, it is made up of two parts that mutually neutralize each 
other. 

It is a common device of Euripides to endeavour to eclipse 
his predecessors by piling up a huge architecture of events 
(where bulk at least awes), and stringing together in one play 
several distinct actions, of which A®schylus and Sophocles would 
have made as many distinct plays. This has been ably shown 
by Gruppe, in reference to the “ Phoenissz,” a play whose action 
properly is the same as A®schylus’ Seven against Thebes, but 
wherein the poet has clumsily endeavoured to tag both the An- 
tigone and the CXdipus Coloneus to the end. But, as Gruppe 
well observes, if Antigone leaves Thebes with Cédipus for the 
Equestrian Hill, what becomes of Polynices and Hemon? The 
Pheenisse, however, with all its laboured bulk, will ill stand 
comparison with the simple and consistent grandeur of the 
Seven. The prologue, spoken by Jocasta, may, as usual, be 
cut off with much advantage to the play. ‘The chorus, contrary 
to a well-known rule of Aristotle, does not, as in the {schylean 
drama, enter with stirring dramatic interest and striking dramatic 
effect into the action of the play, but sways loosely and carelessly 
about it. Then, again, the self-sacrifice of Menceceus is not 
only, as Gruppe observes, an altogether voluntary and episodical 
act of heroism, but, by bringing Creon im as a sufferer, acts 
contrary to the main sympathies of the play. Like Osric in 
Hamlet, Creon stands by in the Labdacidan story, and cries “ A 
hit! a hit!” himself unscathed. Hzmon, to be sure, dies in the 
Antigone, but that is for the sake of Antigone. The death of 
Meneeceus, in the Pheenisse, is altogether uncalled for; alto- 
gether uninteresting, because altogether unprepared; altogether 
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undramatic, because the stroke of fate should strike only the 
fated. Further we may notice how cunningly Aéschylus has 
varied his long narration, by interspersing short choral chants, 
as well as by the intrinsic peculiarity of his speech. Euripides 
has given us 230 lines of description, only once interrupted—all 
the rhetorician, as usual, and nothing of the dramatist. How 
clumsily, also, is the character of Eteocles managed! The 
famous sentiment,— 

etmep yap acixery xpn, Tupayyiloc Tepe 

kad\oroy adicew’ r’adda O° evoeBey xpewr, 
of which Julius Cesar was so fond, is the explanation of the 
philosopher as to the tyrant’s real motives, not the motive which 
any tyrant would confess to himself, much less trumpet to the 
world in a formal pleading of his own cause. So plump and 
unskilful is the rhetorician in the management of human charac- 
ter! So also Medea tells us, in the same gnomic style, that 
she is a she-devil, and all women with her— 


® 


extoracat ce* mpoc Se Kat wepuKaper 
yuvarkec. €¢ pev EON’ apnyavwrarat, 
kakwy oe TavTwy TEeKTOVES Copwrarat. 


What unnatural rant is this! But Euripides is full of it. 
His characters make as little conscience of publishing their 
shame as of oratorizing their own praises: the reason, in both 
cases, is manifestly the same, as we have already had occasion to 
observe. It is not the person speaking, but the poet. 

The Medea is generally considered one of the best plays of 
Euripides: but we must confess, after several perusals, we have 
not been able to force ourselves into admiration of it. In the 
character of Medea, as in Euripides’ women generally, we see 
not only that certain amount of bloody propensities which is ne- 
cessary for tragic purposes, but a gratuitous and unmotived bar- 
barity. Let any person quietly compare her with Lady Macbeth, 
and see what he can make of her. Schlegel very properly asks, 
why does she butcher her children at all ?—and if so utterly 
without need it is consistent in a Colchian sorceress to show 
herself so magnificently savage, how is it consistent that she 
should at the same time be so deeply moved by the tender, 
motherly emotions of her sex, so unable to look upon that ravuc- 
Taroy yeAac~a—that ‘ last smile,” which she herself so unneces- 
sarily had made the last? Does Lady Macbeth in Shakspeare 
relent, except in the sleep-walking scene ? We must confess we 
cannot understand this matter; and as to other things, the play is 
decked out in all places with the usual number of adventitious 


* Tf injustice be lawful in any case, it is lawful in the pursuit of power; in other 
matters a man should be pious. 
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patches and false ornaments, which may be taken from Euripides’ 
plays, not only without organic injury, but with material advan- 
tage. What, for instance, is the use of the interview with 
HEgeus? This, is another episode, in the style of Menceceus in 
the Pheenissez. It does not belong to the organism of this drama 
to know whether Medea goes to Athens or Argos. “ Hither to 
me!” as Mephistopheles says to Faust, and the rest may be 
safely, most wisely, left to the imagination of the spectator. Or, 
if we take Schlegel’s apology, that this scene was introduced to 
gratify the Athenians, this will not mend the matter ja whit. 
fEschylus in the Eumenides, and Sophocles in the C&dipus Co- 
loneus, wrote with one view at least, to flatter the Athenians ; 
but their patriotism was interwoven with their plot,—here it is 
stuck on it. 

We hope the reader will now give us credit for having some 
plausible grounds for the unfavourable opinion we have been 
obliged to express of Euripides’ powers as a dramatist. We shall 
offer a specimen of Herr Gruppe’s critical ability, and then pro- 
ceed to more pleasant contemplations, He has analyzed at length 
seven plays of Euripides:—the Hecuba, the Trojans, the Bac- 
che, the Hippolytus, the Iphigenia in Tauris, the Ion. We 
shall take his remarks on Ion. The subject, as Potter confesses, is 
a fine one. Serjeant Talfourd has made something of a kindred 
theme in modern times. What Euripides made of the old story 
we shall see. 

Gruppe gives the narrative of the play down to the chorus of 
the Athenian virgins, and proceeds, 

“‘ Their curiosity leads them to press further into the temple; but 
here Ion commands them back. Then Creusa herself appears; a long 
stychomythie* begins : mother and son stand against each other without 
knowing or suspecting their relationship : and Euripides applies himself 
diligently to make this situation as piquant as he possibly can. 

Of the scene between Creusa and Ion, he observes, 

“ Then at the conclusion of this long artificial conversation, Creusa 
has to request Ion expressly to say nothing of the matter of her friend's 
exposed child to.Xuthus, for the men are always disposed without mo- 
tive to think evil enough of the women. 

After the prayer of the chorus for the race of Erectheus, 


“Then follows a scene which is certainly dramatic, and in many re- 


* A conversation carried on line by line, like a church-catechizing, as Gruppe says 
in another place—or more exactly like a game at battle-door and shuttlecock when 
well played. All the tragedians delight in this artificial measured mode of conducting 
dialogues. When there is pith and point in each line (as Shakspeare sometimes ma- 
nagesit), the effect is pleasant enough. But Euripides, the smooth rhetorician, is not 
the man for such delicate matters; and his stychomythies are generally more weak, 
tedious, and wire-drawn than even his speeches. 
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spects may be considered as successfully handled—though doubtless in 
skilful hands much more might have been made of it. 


Of the scene with Xuthus— 


“ The poet (for he it is that speaks all the while, not Ion) falls im- 
mediately back on the mother; she must be mentioned prominently 
now, because she is to be made particularly prominent in the afterpart 
of the drama. There is no joy, no surrender of the soul to the natural 
influence of such a situation ; the whole scene wants nature, tenderness, 
and warmth. Sophocles would have managed it otherwise. 

** The same want of nature is exhibited in the scene where Xuthus 
explains to his son that he must now follow him to Athens, there to be 
heir of his riches and his kingdom. 


After blaming the grounds of Ion’s apprehensions, Gruppe 
proceeds, 


“In all this it is manifest the poet speaks, not the persons: he lays 
out the plans, he keeps a certain aim in his eye, he is continually ma- 
neeuvring every thing with the most open and unconcealed artifice to- 
wards that aim; but actual acting characters are not before us. Why 
the poet makes Ion speak as he speaks is but too obvious; his scheme 
is that the thing shall actually turn out so, as Ion is made to fear; he 
intends to represent Creusa as jealous, he intends that she shall attempt 
to poison her own son, and finally he intends to make it out, in Ion’s 
very words, that Ion is no stranger, no bastard, no son of Xuthus, but 
the genuine son of an Athenian, son of Apollo and Creusa. He makes 
Ion’s speech full of unconscious allusions to the actual state of the case : 
but what is gained by all these allusions? Either we do not yet know 
what the poet is driving at,—and in this case the allusions will seem as 
impertinent as they are forced and unnatural : or we do know his drift 
(as here but too obviously), and then we can scarcely be called upon to 
forgive the unceremonious non-chalance with which he thrusts his plot 
into his characters,—asking no questions of nature and consistency,— 
instead of drawing it out of them. That internal, symmetrical struc- 
ture, and that richness of infernal relation of the parts, which we admire 
in Sophocles, ceases to be art, and to manifest the charm of art, so 
soon as it does not take place as it were instinctively, while the characters 
act only from their own free individuality, and the inward necessity of 
their nature. Here Euripides exhibits the very reverse of all this. Ion 
is any thing but a young man joyfully surprised to find his father, and 
in him to find himself the heir of a mighty kingdom: Ion is a mere 
spiritless hearer of short-sighted, frosty, altogether formal, artistical 
tricks. 





* To estimate the full value of these remarks the student will compare their pre- 
cision and truth with the vague, laudatory generalities in Potter’s introduction to his 
translation of this play. Potter was the child of an age whose watchword was classica- 
lity,—a thing as opposed to nature and freedom, as a drawing-room is to hill and 
valley. The French were our masters in those days—(as indeed our criticism seems 
fated to be the slave of foreign impulse) ; and the French paid as decent a homage to 
the outer surface of Greek literature, as they were impudent and conceited rebels 
against its inner spirit. 
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“ But this is not enough : the thing is twice done ; not the less for- 
mally and circumstantially by outward machinery, because Ion has al- 
ready rhetorized the whole rant. A tragedy consists in the tying and 
untying of a knot ; it is always best when unexpected joy comes after 
deep disaster, recognition after misunderstanding ; my plan therefore, 
thinks Euripides, is to set the people first savagely by the ears together, 
and then make them shake hands, and smile as comfortably as the con- 
verted villains in the last act of a modern comedy. If this were enough 
to make a work of art we should feel ourselves obliged to give Euri- 
pices this further praise, that he always brings it about in the shortest 
and most convenient way. Ion is the son of Creusa, not of Xuthus, but 
he holds him for his, not she for hers; this however is not enough to 
produce a proper tragic effect ; and she must be made at least to attempt 
the life of her own son. But for what reason in nature? How comes 
it to pass that she conceives so violent a hatred for the amiable stranger 

outh ? Does she hate him because he is her husband’s son—the hus- 
lied whom she loves? Does she hate because he was born out of wed- 
lock? On this view of the question her own speeches in the previous 
part of the play gave us no reason to suspect such wrath : but besides 
there is the authority of the oracle which she came to consult, and 
which she also believes. No! no! says Euripides, I am not much 
concerned that Creusa shall have any natural, sufficient motives for 
planning this bloody murder, but I shall at least make sure, that no 
one shall be able to lay his hand on the passage and say, here is an 
action done without a visible motive. I have nothing to do but bring 
in a nurse or a pedagogue, who shall advise the deed, and she shall 
follow the persuasion, The pedagogue is one of those characters 
brought in adventitiously on all occasions by our poet—his ready 
helpers out of all difficulties—that seem to enrich the plot by multi- 
plying the persons, but in fact only show the barrenness of the poet 
in not being able to bring the catastrophe out of the characters that 
naturally belong to the action. ‘They are a personification of dramatic 
awkwardness. This pedagogue, in the hands of a true tragedian, would 
at least have acted from some strong internal motives of his own, and 
perhaps shown some heroism in the execution of his villany. But Eu- 
ripides never concerns himself whether his plots are developed by persons 
who act from natural motives, or by persons in whose motives you feel 
any interest. The pedagogue accordingly, after performing the part 
required of him, leaves Creusa in the lurch, and drops out of the piece. 
How different ‘Dejanira in the Trachinie! She acts from inward mo- 
. tives, and the strong power of the most natural illusion. Here however 

Ton must remain alive, and Apollo acquire public reverence as the great 
ancestor of the Ionian race. How this could be brought about by na- 
tural and at the same time poetical motives was a question that Euri- 
pides, if he ever asked, certainly was not in a condition to answer. 

“We now make acquaintance with Creusa as a murderess; and 
nevertheless the poet attempts to win us with pathetic rhetoric in her 
favour. She speaks very beautiful words to Apollo, and accuses him of 
ingratitude to his own child and its mother—the ingratitude of a god 
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towards a mortal. This scene might have had a fine effect, had Euri- 
pides power to put it in a proper place ; but here it is utterly lost. Her 
own shameless barbarity has closed our fountain of tears ; such a woman 
was in all likelihood worthless from the beginning, and Apollo may 
have treated her only according to her deserts. We cannot force our 
sympathies. 

As to the following scene with the pedagogue, 


“ The first matter is evidently discussed here a second time, in order 
to engage our sympathy for Creusa: but the intention, as usual, is too 
manifest ; and the cool, deliberate barbarity of the whole matter, as 
just mentioned, repels our sympathy. Sophocles interests us in the 
misfortunes of his heroes: Euripides disgusts us by their crimes. The 
turn moreover which he gives the matter, by making Creusa boast of 
revenging herself at one blow both on Apollo and Ion, only makes the 
matter worse—impiety is here joined to barbarity ; and yet it is ex- 
pected that we shall feel interested in the fate of a creature, whom the 
poet has done every thing in his power to make hateful. 


Finally, it is observed, 


** We do not in any wise say that the Euripidean play is destitute of 
successful, aye, poetical passages : but the whole is in no sense to be 
tolerated as a work of art, and deserves the praise which has here and 
there been lavished on it, in no manner of way. There is no other 
drama which exposes so completely the wretched secrets of Euripidean 
stage machinery, none which exhibits more strikingly the contrast be- 
tween Euripides and Sophocles. We have here a piece with illusions 
and misunderstandings enough, rich in those dramatic situations which 
Sophocles knows so wisely to handle. How otherwise Euripides !—For 
the pure poetry of the classic tragedian we have here the pointed, bar- 
ren, thinly-veiled sophistry of a rhetorician ; for the great tragic fugue 
of living characters, we have here not a single living character, much 
less one in whom the poet has made the spectator feel any thing like a 
living interest. What Aristotle says of the Antigone falsely, suits here 
admirably ; the disgusting, not the tragical, is produced ; and over and 
above this, the piece must end happily too! When Sophocles ends his 
piece happily, he takes care to make his characters perfectly worthy of 
the prepared salvation; they bear their sorrows in the first place, and 
are purified by suffering ; the whole piece must have served to develope 
worth and dignity of character, before a god is introduced to unloose 
the inexplicable knot of mischance. Euripides, on the other hand, re- 
veals here nothing but wickedness, shame, sin and suspicion ; a blood- 
thirsty woman who swears revenge even against the person of the god— 
and then, sans ceremonie, a reconciliation, and happy catastrophe, by 
means of this same god! So faulty is the internal organization of Ion. 
And even externally the piece wants artistical rounding and coriplete- 
ness. Xuthus (like so many other characters in Euripides’ plays—T'r.) 
loses himself out of the plot, and we hear no more of him. As little is 
any light thrown on his alleged son, the offspring of a Bacchic woman. 
This matter should have been explained. Here the poet might have 

s 2 
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found an analagon to Creusa’s lapse ; reconciliation of man and wife on 
the footing of mutual forgiveness might have taken place ; and then the 
matter of the poisoning (for which there is no sufficient motive afforded 
besides being altogether irreconcileable with the happy event of the 
piece) might have been altogether dispensed with In the 
mouth of Xuthus also should have been placed all those doubts and 
anxieties as to whether the Athenians would submit themselves to the 
sway of a foreign prince. There they would have been natural, and 
might have served to increase the sympathy of the spectator for the 
principal party. Jon himself, instead of preaching political philosophy, 
should have surrendered his soul to unsuspecting joy.” 


In the course of the preceding observations we have attained 
to only one result, and that altogether of a negative kind, viz. 
Euripides is not a dramatist. In this there is small consolation. 
But we have now to ask ourselves a question, in which, we 
hope, we have been anticipated by most of our readers, and the 
solution of which may probably bring forth some positive fruit. 
If Euripides be indeed the helpless dramatic blunderer that 
we represent, how comes it to pass that he attained in ancient 
times such a high rank as poet for the Athenian stage, and 
how comes it to pass also that in modern times his poetry 
has been so popular with most of our great men, that even 
Milton the mighty-minded knew no more familiar bosom-friend 
in the wide world of books? The second of these questions is 
more shortly answered than the first. Euripides is a pleasant, 
fluent, pathetic, philosophic, luxuriant, rhetorical poet enough— 
and our Greek men, living as they have too often done in the 
back galleries of literary life (where a man may nod without ob- 
servation), and nibbling at Greek instead of feeding upon poetry, 
asked for nothing more. Milton again was an architectural poet, 
and a solemn-building Epopeeist, but of a genius essentially un- 
dramatic ; the beautiful pictures, the magnificent descriptions, 
and the rich choral festooning of the Greek drama, were exactly 
suited to his taste. Why he should have preferred the effeminate 
Euripides to the strong, manly Aéschylus is difficult to explain. 
Perhaps the notorious difficulty and corruption of A%schylean 
Greek deterred him from the study; perhaps also (what seems 
more probable) as likings, like dreams, are, wont to go by con- 
traries, Milton admired Euripides for the same reason that Wil- 
son worships Wordsworth—by the law of opposition—* un gleich 
dem gleichem paaret sich gern.” Besides we must never forget 
that Milton lived in times when what would now be blamed as a 
foolish and narrow reverence of classicality, justly claimed the 
character of a noble and generous enthusiasm, In the infancy of 
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a creed the fervour of new-kindled devotion animates many su- 
perstitions, which in after times congeal into harsh jagged slugs, 
with which a hard and obstinate bigotry vexes the ribs of men. 
Ireneus may believe many things with propriety, which Dr. 
Chalmers may with propriety deride. So Dante and Petrarch 
may know nothing in the world of highest intellect but Virgil and 
Plato. So Milton may know no drama superior to the ancient, 
and out of that pious prejudice, Comus, and Samson, and other 
the like stiff, formal, modern antiques may come forth; but if 
Serjeant Talfourd, or Sheridan Knowles, or Bulwer, were to im- 
pose such Hellenizing dramas upon the public taste, they would 
meet with universal ridicule. Of this however enough. Our 
other question is of more importance. Whence did Euripides 
win for himself those dramatic laurels with which he unquestion- 
ably stood crowned before the Athenian people ?—not indeed so 
proudly as some people imagine—confessedly inferior to Aischylus 
and Sophocles—for he was only crowned five times* out of some 
seventy contests; and we know little of Agathon—but still a fa- 
mous poet, and historically coming down to us as a member of 
the great tragic triumvirate that gave dramatic laws to Greece in 
its noblest times. So far as Euripides personally is concerned, 
the answer is of little or no interest to us; but it obviously im- 
plies the answer to a previous question, second to no literary 
question in importance, viz. What sort of a thing the Greek tra- 
gedy was? If Euripides was no dramatist, and nevertheless 
vied with such men as Aschylus and Sophocles in the dramatic 
contests of Athens, he must have won his laurels by some other 
than dramatic virtue. The Greek drama must not be chiefly and 
essentially drama, in our sense of the word. The limbs and 
flourishes may move for the most part according to dramatic 
laws, but the soul and plastic germ of the thing is not—cannot 
be—inherently and necessarily dramatic. What then is the es- 
sential, in-dwelling, formative principle of the Greek tragedy ? 
The subject has been often discussed—the individual abstract 
notions pertaining to it stated not seldom with sufficient accuracy. 
But in their cumulative importance they have been rarely ap- 
prehended—more rarely still, with a wise and thorough consist- 
ency, practically applied. 

According to our notion the Greek tragedy consists chiefly and 
essentially of these three things. 

I. A choral hymn to the gods, with dance. 

II. A sacred spectacle representing the common and well- 


* Fifteen times says one of his biographers, But this perhaps includes the cases 
where he was second best. 
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known fates of heroic and divine persons by a series of living 
tableauz, and illustrated by means of recitation spoken in character. 

III. The development of a religious idea. 

And we say, that though these three elements may, by the hand 
of a Sophocles, be so beautifully and skilfully combined as to 
form a complete work of art, most fitly designated a drama 
(though very different from what we are accustomed to call such), 
yet that this beautiful and skilful combination is by no means es- 
sential to the idea and organic principle of a Greek tragedy ; so 
much so that a poet like Euripides may be ignorant of the very 
simplest laws of character and action, and shall be a great Greek 
tragedian. 

It is generally said that the Greek chorus is a part of the 
drama: according to our view the drama is a part of the chorus. 
The chorus is the nucleus; and an imposing well-ordered series 
of choral songs in reference to one subject, illustrated by a few 
recitations spoken in character, does in fact constitute a Greek 
drama—as we see in the Choephore, the Suppliants, and the 
Persians of Aischylus. Professor Jacobs long ago did not hesi- 
tate to designate this latter play a cantata, not a drama; and 
Professor Herrman, in some late speculations, has divided the 
Greek tragedies into two kinds—the tragedy proper (such as the 
CEdipus Tyrannus and the Agamemnon), and the “quasi /yricum 
et cantabile genus tragadie,”* of which the Troades of Euri- 
pides furnishes an example. Now in stating what the soul and 
essence of Greek tragedy is, we take this “ /yricum et cantabile 
genus” as the original type and proper emblem of what neces- 
sarily belongs to the idea of a Greek tragedy generally. This is 
intrinsic : the other, or dramatic element, matter of adornment, 
matter of variation, matter, if you will, of a higher development, 
but not intrinsic and essential in the germ of the thing. Without 
a chorus a Greek tragedy cannot be: without action, without 
character—with much pomp of spectacle, with much ravishment 
of the ear, with little or no nature—it can be. This point of view 
alone explains the thousand blunders and puerilities of Euri- 
pides; alone makes it intelligible how a tender and luxuriant 
lyrist, a smooth rhetorician, a fluent pleader, has had the happy 
chance to come down to posterity crowned with the undeserved 
laurels of a dramatist. Hazlitt said that the Prometheus of 
fEschylus was more of an ode than a drama. We think he was 
most unhappy in his example; but there was a glimmering of 
truth in his idea. ‘The Persians is certainly much more of a so- 
lemn national wail than a drama; the Suppliants is a dramatized 


* Opuse. vol. ii, p. 512. De Tetralogia longua, 
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supplication ; the Hecuba and the Troades, each a dramatized 
wail; the Seven against Thebes is a sacred spectacle “ full of 
war’—partly and mainly lyric, consisting of fears and prayers 
before, and laments after the battle; partly epic, consisting of 
the narrative description of the chief heroes of the invading host. 
Of action there is very little; of drama, in our sense,—imper- 
sonated acting characters treading now timidly, now violently 
rushing through the uncertain paths of complicated events,—still 
less. But take even the Agamemnon, what were the Agamemnon 
without the chorus, without the musical amcebean chants between 
Cassandra and the chorus? little more, we fear, than a series of 
sublime certainly, but stiff and formal recitations. Is then Ais- 
chylus no better than Euripides? do we not contradict ourselves 
here? Apparently only. In our previous observations we com- 
pared one Greek dramatist with another, and found that, taking 
the dramatic capabilities of the Greek drama (however small) as 
they are, Euripides had no notion whatever not only of drama, 
but not even of poetical unity and harmony in composition. We 
now set the ancient drama against the modern drama generally ; 
and we maintain, that in none of the Greek dramas, not even the 
best, was action a principal, or even a necessary thing. There 
may be more progressive movement, more complication of event, 
in one of these sacred musical spectacles than in another. The 
CEdippus Tyrannus may suit our ideas of a regular tragedy much 
better than the Troades, or the Persians; it may also be that So- 
phocles in the Philoctetes shows a more nice and delicate discri- 
mination of human character than Euripides in any of his plays 
(always excepting the Iphigenia), but neither progressive move- 
ment in times, nor curious complexity of event, nor nice discri- 
mination of human character, was an essential ingredient of the 
sacred musical spectacle of the ancient Greeks—the tpaywdia, or 
goat-song, which we translate tragedy, and by that single word 
translate ourselves from Athens into London, from /Eschylus to 
Shakspeare, and into a whole chaotic world of confused and con- 
founding criticism. Music, gods, religious feeling, living tableaux, 
solemn declamation, belonged essentially to Greek tragedy. 
Every thing else might be dispensed with. 

Of all the elements, however, the chorus, as it was the histori- 
cal origin, so also it remained, to the last, the centre and nucleus 
of the whole exhibition, Even in the Euripidean plays the 
choruses are generally the most splendid and poetical parts to 
read: but the Athenians heard and saw what we read; and this 
is a matter to which very wise critics have seldom paid sufficient 
attention. Itis indeed an element which must be made to enter 
much more largely into our criticism of Greek poetry generally 
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than has hitherto been the case :—no poet, in the blooming days 
of Greece, courts to be read. Put Pindar against Wordsworth, 
and carry out this remark for private edification, But as to the 
tragedy, how much the song lived in the associations of the an- 
cient people, as the principal idea in the word, is attested to the 
present day, by the fact that rpwyou%: is the Romaic for a song 
generally. To the people, doubtless, the chorus always was, and 
continued to be, the literal centre and nucleus of tragic interest. 
Euripides, in his loose fashion, might indeed in many cases seem 
to embosom the sacred action in music, rather than inspire it by 
music. But the rosy cloud-car of the fairy might be a more 
lovely thing to look on than the fairy herself; and A&schylus at 
least took care that the chorus should not only outwardly by 
public sympathy, but inwardly by artistical development, com- 
mand the chief share of public attention. In the Seven, the 
Choephore, the Suppliants, the Eumenides, the chorus forms the 
very muscle and bone of the composition. So also in the Aidi- 
pus Coloneus of Sophocles: there the action is little; spun out, 
in our opinion, somewhat unnecessarily by the colloquy with 
Polynices ;—but, as it is, take away the nightingale notes of the 
equestrian groves, and you take away the soul, the inspiration, the 
living patriotism and religion of the piece. 

We do not flatter ourselves to have said any thing new, when 
saying that the chorus is a great distinguishing characteristic of 
the ancient Greek drama, which has often been misunderstood by 
the moderns, and sometimes, but always unsuccessfully, attempted 
to be revived. We only wish to bring the matter into more decided 
and unquestioned prominence; and to entreat the Greek student 
on all occasions to bear it in mind, and not allow himself tu be 
confounded by the thousand meaningless criticisms which pert 
or silly people will make on that branch of ancient literature, 
apart from this habitual rudder, as we may say, of judgment. 
Potter was so puzzled with the beautiful Mysian wail that winds up 
the sad lamenting of the Persians (in all respects without doubt 
one of the most curious dramatic remains of antiquity), that he 
pieced the fitful responses of sorrow into a magnificent high- 
sounding speech (after the manner of English translators); and 
Bishop Blomfield, in more recent times, bas also shown so much 
ignorance of the musical principles of criticism by which the 
Greek tragedy must be judged, that he felf plump into the old 
pond of Sichelis, and declared the Persians to be, if not altogether, 
at least half a comedy ;—perchance a farce. Did the bishop 
ever hear the Litany chanted in an English cathedral? or, that 
most simple and most beautiful of musical and religious things, 
the Litany of the Saints in a Roman Catholic chapel? These 
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Litanies are exactly such a thing as the amcebean chant in the 
Persians, the wail or xoyj05 in the Seven, and many the like pas- 
sages in our present text-books of ancient opera; for such and 
nothing more are the valuable remains of antiquity, by the editing 
of which our Porsons and Elmsleys, our Moncks and Burgesses, 
have acquired such an adventitious and artificial certainly, but 
not therefore (as flash wits imagine) altogether undeserved and 
unlaudable immortality. A Greek tragedy was a sacred opera; 
very different from a modern opera indeed in several respects, as 
Schlegel has well cautioned, but still an opera; and an opera in 
which dance or ballet occupied a no less important position than 
song. It is vain, therefore, for any scholar to attempt under- 
standing these old text-books by Greek words and glossaries alone. 
A living sympathy with dance and song must be brought to the 
work; and with that, even what Porson despaired of, an organic 
reconstruction of the choral chants may possibly yet be effected. 
The Germans have done much in this line already; let us, if we 
are men, gird up our loins and do more, 

But the difference must be well marked. Between Metastasio 
and AEschylus there is a gulf of 2000 years; and all the leap, 
moreover, that intervenes between a soldier who fought at Sa- 
lamis, and a courtier who served at Vienna. We are not, how- 
ever, concerned here to consider the difference in quality between 
the piping of an Italian eunuch and the roar (Bowy ayaos) of a 
Greek soldier. What touches us is to observe that while the 
modern opera is, strictly speaking, a musical drama, i. e. an action 
represented by singing characters, the Greek goat-song, as its 
etymology sets forth, may be more properly described as a dra- 
matizing hymn, mainly and essentially a song sung in character, 
and illustrated by appropriate recitations; a Pindaric Ode, to 
borrow a simile from chemistry, out of which some of the prin- 
cipal mythical figures have been shaken loose and precipitated ; 
but they never acquire such a circulation and independency as to 
form of themselves a perfect and complete imitation of an action. 
‘They swim in the musical element, which originally held them in 
solution, and are not recognized as having acquired any separate 
tenure of existence. A sea of song introduces, accompanies, 
and finally swallows up their ephemeral movements. Nor are 
these movements ever altogether free from a characteristic air of 
lyric solemnity and epic formality, the certain evidence that they 
are not the native and unfettered children of nature. They de- 
claim rather than speak ; they describe action oftener than they 
act. In Metastasio the reverse of all this holds. Cut away those 
pretty little corollaries, or perhaps only blooming epitomes of the 
dialogues called airs; and a perfect and regular drama still re- 
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mains, constructed according to all the principles of complex 
plot, interesting situation, natural and impassioned dialogue, 
which Aristotle and the ancient critics wished to make, and 
Shakspeare and the modern stage-poets have made, of theatric 
exhibitions, A modern musical drama is not the less perfectly 
a drama because it is musical; and the reason of this is, partly 
that it is not religious (of which anon), and partly that it is not 
mainly and essentially lyric and choral, as the Greek opera was. 
To the true nature of a sacred ode that calm and sustained dig- 
nity belongs, more contemplative than impassioned, which we 
trace alike in the Odes of Pindar and in the choruses of /Es- 
chylus. These choruses are calm Pindaric odes essentially, dra- 
matic outbreakings of passion incidentally. The Fishermen in 
Masaniello are not more essentially dramatic than the suppli- 
cating Virgins in the first chorus of the Seven, or the Chase of 
Furies in the opening scenes of the Eumenides, when “ the scent 
of human blood laughs in their nostrils” (oo~y Booreimy aivarwy 
p01 meoorveAx). But it is the calm dignity of religio-philosophical 
contemplation that stamps the main character on the Aischylean 
chorus particularly, as on the tragic chorus generally. Music, 
indeed, of the highest kind (as we see in the German music) has 
something solemn and contemplative in its very nature: it is a 
most unlikely thing that the early singers even of Dionysiac cho- 
ruses practised the mimic craft of De Begnis and Paltoni; rather 
let us think that the Dionysiac odes, in their earliest state, though 
substantially drinking songs, were, like the German Burschen 
songs of the same nature, interpenetrated throughout with a deep 
and solemn feeling of religion ;* at least the element of ludicrous 
and sportive mimicry was early separated from the nobler part, 
and relegated into the region of comedy and farce (Satyrs); and 
one thing seems perfectly certain, that the fevered activity and 
dramatic St. Vitus fits of our modern stage-singing must be kept 
far apart from all conceptions of the ancient Dionysiac ode: the 
twitter and the chatter, the splutter and the roar, the vaulting and 
somerseting, the furious chase, the licentious intoxication, the 
scream and the agony, and the convulsion of sweet sounds, as 
they are made a public spectacle of by the Donizettis and Mer- 
cadantes of the modern opera, had, we may imagine, no coun- 
terpart in the sacred solemnity of the heathen hymns. 

Second in importance scarcely to the musical is it to observe, 
and keep in view, the religious and sacred character of the Greek 
tragedy. To the neglect of this plain and obvious principle 


* Of this we have a fine example in the beautifel Burschen air, ‘‘ Von hohern 
Olymp.” 
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(however generally it may have been recognized in the abstract) 
much childish and unedifying prate, under the name of criticism, 
may be traced. Whenever the catastrophe of a Greek drama is 
brought about by the intervention of a god, our profane modern 
critic, without discrimination, immediately bawls out “ Deus ex 
machina” (an echo from the Epicurean Horace) ; and expounds 
with much self-satisfaction how much more cunningly he would 
have brought about the denouement by means of the interworking 
of human motives and the intertwining of human fates. And 
Gothe, no doubt, in his Iphigenia, brings about the catastrophe 
nicely enough, without the aid of Pallas Athene; but whether 
Euripides would have done wisely to have wound up this sacred 
legend without the solemn seal of a goddess (though, perhaps, 
the goddess should have been Artemis, and not Athene) set upon 
its authenticity, is a different question. ‘The Greek drama was 
not a drama of human motives, but a drama of divine dispensa- 
tions, 

modXar poppat rwy dapovuy* 

moda 8’ aehrrwe Kpatvover Geo. 

Kae ra doxnSevr’ obK ereAecOn, 

rwy © acoxnrwy ropov evpe Oeoc. 

rowvd areOn rode mpaypa.* 


This tragic colophon, so commonly affixed to the Euripidean 
plays, is in fact the proper motto and symbols of every Greek 


tragedy. Not the wit of man, but the wisdom of God brings 
about the issue. 


twy r adoxnrwy mopoy evpe OEOX. 


And they who blame the Greek tragedies for this characteristic, 
firmly lamenting that they are “ too much mixed up with their 
tales about oracles, and the vengeance of the gods” (Blair)—do 
in fact act as wisely as if they should blame the Bible for not 
being a fashionable novel. ‘The Bible of Greece was Homer 
and the lyric poets; the tragedians did nothing more than cut 
slices from this bounteous feast of popular poetry. Tzwaxy Tuy 
‘Opnpou weyadrwy Server, as Aischylus said : their tragedies were our 
sermons, and their stage was our pulpit. Suppose the pious old 
adjunct of mysteries and moralities not to have been choked in 
its first infancy, but to have grown up along with the other parts 
of our Church service :—suppose at our great Church feasts-—— 
The Nativity, Lent, Easter, &c. (answering to the avderrnpia, &e. 
of the Greeks)—sacred lyrical dramas, comprising the most in- 


* Many are the deviations of the Gods, and many things they bring about contrary 
to expectation ; things that seemed probable have not come to pass, and for things im- 
probable God hath found out a fulfilmeut, Such hath been the course of this story. 
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teresting events in the history of the Church from Adam to Mar- 
tin Luther, to be annually exhibited with all the pomp of appro- 
priate costume, and all the solemnity of genuine cathedral music ; 
—suppose these dramas written by Southey, not by Mrs. Hannah 
More: for Iphigenia put Jephtha’s daughter; for Dionysius put 
Noah; for Hercules put Samson; for Caucasus put Calvary. 
Bring all this as part of the Church service, before joyful throngs 
of worshipping spectators, and you have a clear idea of what the 
Greek tragedy was to the Greeks. The spectators of the Diony- 
sian operas did not seek for the stir of a bustling action, or the 
excitement of a curious plot; they sought for the calm religious 
contemplation and the devout religious enjoyment of ancient, 
familiar and venerated traditions. To this feast of devotion, 
dramatic strength like that of A&schylus, dramatic skill like that 
of Sophocles, might be highly serviceable. But a luxuriant 
lyrist and fluent rhetorician, like Euripides, might do the work 
creditably, and even, in some cases, gain the palm. It is not to 
be calculated how modern critics have confounded themselves 
and their readers by the vicious habit of comparing the Greek 
goat-song with that perfectly different thing—the modern tragedy. 
They have thus with much negative wisdom (a commodity in 
which critics are too apt to deal) assured us that that which is 
round is not square, and that which is square is not round. But 
they should have set the ancient tragedy against the modern 
oratorio, or the few sacred dramas which Metastasio exhibited at 
Vienna, and they would have seen in what a pitiful case we mo- 
derns are as to this matter. We have made no such noble use 
of our Bible as the Greeks made of their popular poetry. This 
is a lamentable fact. One epic poem we have constructed out of 
the three first chapters of Genesis; but the rest of our sacred 
history, so far as our poetry is concerned, lies an uncultivated 
garden. Our stage alas! is essentially profane ; and not profane 
only, but deep-leprosied through many years with immorality, 
from which disease it is only now recovering. Our pulpit again, we 
may well say, is too sacred, too formal, too didactic, too abstract, 
too general, too vague, too remote from the sympathies of every- 
day life. Our religion seems somehow strangely at war with the 
poetical arts; the sisterly bond of beauty and piety has been 
broken; the graces of the human soul will not intertwine in 
friendly dance; and famous preachers have detlared publicly that 
the door of the theatre is the mouth of hell. The division of 
labour has triumphed here also: the fingers of the pin-maker have 
become very expert; but the heart of the man is barren and un- 
furnished: the holiness of life is felt only amid the solemn gloom 
of the Church, before the formal discourse of the preacher ; its 
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luxuriant pomp unfurled only amid the empty glitter of the stage. 
Is it meant that this divorce shall remain for ever ? 

And yet we seem hasty. We have been drawing conclusions 
from Protestantism, and not from Christianity. No doubt a 
Madonna of Raphael is as glorious a wedlock of art and religion, 
as the CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles. And of this that sect of 
English theologians, who are called “ Oxford Papists,” seem to 
have some notion. Keble is a poet ; he looks for unity and har- 
mony ; he seeks to smooth down all religious differences by the 
sweet music of poetic reconciliation; not like some stern Calvin- 
stic Northmen, whose religion blows like a sharp east wind, as 
if reason required to be killed eternally. But matters are mend- 
ing. Even out of Presbyterianism George Staney has drawn 
poetry; witness those divine pictures!—The fire is not the less 
hot within Hecla, because its outer rind is ice. What the sterner 
phase of Protestantism wants is not poetic fire, but the diffusion 
of that fire. Our tree is hung with fruit, but the fruit is not mel- 
low. Our present may be hard to bear, but there is no fear of 
the future. Our pulpit shall certainly become less scholastic, 
our stage more sanctified.* 

There are some men to whom what we have said on the sacred 
nature of the Greek stage may appear strange. ‘These men find 
nothing but a low and degrading superstition in the ancient 
drama; and “ mere fatality and blind chance” seems a very different 
thing from God. Alas for the narrow sympathies of those souls 
who can share in no worship beyond the four walls of their own 
conventicle !—Alas for the barren harvest of that eye which feeds 
continually on its own seeing, and on its neighbour’s blindness ! 
Were I to extract the whole of Christianity from an Auschylean 
chorus, what harm? Is the noonday light which I enjoy less 
precious because it once shone through the darkness? ‘There 
are plants whose fruit is ambrosia, but whose root is poison ; 
is the fruit the worse for that? But where is this theological 
poison of the Greek drama, and what ode celebrates the triumph 
of fatality and blind chance? Where is the human soul upon 
earth whose basest superstition is not inhabited by a divine soul 
of piety ?—unless, perhaps, that poor brother of the kangaroo in 
New South Wales, who, if they tell true, believes in a devil only 
—not ina God. But the Greek tragedy is instinct with the pro- 
foundest and most genuine piety. And what they call fatality 
and chance is a mere imagination of the one-sided modern critics, 
borrowed from a one-sided contemplation of one section of the 


* On the subject of the stage generally, and especially on its connection with reli- 
gion both in ancient and modern times, the reader will find some admirable observations 
in the article of the Edinburgh Review, formerly quoted. 
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Greek tragedy, the Labdacidan story. Herodotus also speaks 
of chance, but it is a Oem tuxy, as he qualifies it, and merely 
another name for what we call special providence. And as to 
necessity, the tragedians never worship a God of this name,* but 
they say in language, which any Christian might adopt, 

Ada yap re ravra Opnvw Kat parny obvpopat ; 

Tag yap ex QEQN avayxac Synrov ovra dec peperv. 

That is to say, the divine decrees are unalterable, and we 
ought to submit to them with cheerful resignation. These lines 
are the last of the Phcenisse; and the prologue of the same play 
shows how little reason Blair (Lecture xlvi.) had to complain of 
the influence of “ mere fatality and blind chance” in the Labda- 
cidan story.— 

Mn ometpe rexvwy adoca AAIMONON Big— 


“ Do not sow the seed of children contrary to the will of the 
gods.” So sounded the words of the oracle to Laius; and is it 
not strange that a Christian divine should have found no theology 
here, but the atheism of blind chance, when his own faith is 
founded upon the ever-memorable denunciation—* In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die!” And as to the 
circumstance that CG&dipus personally was innocent of any great 
crime, do people die in life or the drama merely because they are 
guilty? And shall the punishment of sin be just even to the 
third and fourth generation in the mouth of Moses, and 

aiwva 6 eg rptroy pevet 
be unjust in the mouth of Aischylus? But the fact is, that no 
stern iron necessity, but the slow-gathering storm of divine wrath 
for unrepented sin, hangs solemnly over the doomed ones of the 
Greek drama. So the chorus of the Eumenides expressly sets 
forth— 
e¢ TO Tay O€ ca AEyw, 
Bwpoy adeca Acxac 
pende vey 
Kepoog hwy abew mode Aad 
arene’ 
Towa yap ereorat* 
. Kuptoyv pevet redoc.t 
No homily could be more clear, The Greek dramatists are 


* We think the famous ode in the Alcestis to Necessity is a solitary example in the 
Greek drama; and it is only another way of saying “ All men must die! What Pro- 
metheus says again he says for himself, not for Aischylus. And if in any passage of 
ancient writers Jove is said to be inferior to Fate, it is always open to inquire, whether 
an inward or an outward Fate be intended. 

+ ‘« But chiefly I tell thee reverence the altar of Justice, nor, when gain tempts 
thee, venture to kick it with godless foot; for punishment hangs over sin: the ap- 
pointed end remains,” 
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truly far more express on this point than the moderns. Admire 
Hamlet who will; then let him denounce the blind fatality of 
CEdipus if he dare. 

The more profoundly indeed that we study the religion of pro- 
fane antiquity the more clearly shall we comprehend that Chris- 
tianity was not so much a new religion, as the blossom and 
crowning triumph of all previous religions—a consoling truth 
that makes the heart of a man expand, and the Divine particle 
within him leap for joy. So the Greek tragedy—the A®schylean 
in particular—teems every where with a half-developed Chris- 
tianity. The whole play of the Seven against Thebes, for instance, 
is a practical commentary on the song of the Blessed Virgin “ He 
hath showed strength with His arm: He hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts.” It is a mistake to suppose 
that humility is a virtue peculiarly Christian. The only great 
Christian virtue which the Greek drama cannot comprehend is 
that divinest one—“ Love thine enemy!” ‘To “ hate with one 
soul ”’—xes oruyev wie Sgevi—was the maxim of ancient citizen- 
ship; and no wonder. So speaks flesh and blood; and we 
Christians, both priest and layman, have hitherto for the most 
part contented ourselves with preaching this new commandment : 
the practice of it is very hard and presses too closely on the 
strongholds of the old Adam of selfishness. Nor even in the 
more unlikely region of theological doctrine is the Greek drama 
barren of the most pious lessons. ‘The Polytheism of the Aéschy- 
lean chants is a thing comparatively innocent ; even as the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in the head of an educated Roman Catholic 
is a very different thing from the same religion in the head of an 
ignorant and bigoted individual. The inferior deities of the 
‘Eschylean theology are only the viceroys of the one Eternal 
Sovereign of the Universe. Jove is-the fountain of all divine 
energy: Pallas Athene is wise only because she inherits her 
father’s wisdom (xagra 8 ejus tov margos). Apollo does not pro- 
phecy his own wisdom, but the wisdom of Jove— 


(Avog mpopnrne &° ecre Aoktac rarpoc)— 


and from Jove comes the “ sweet-speaking voice” (adverng pari) 
of the Delphic oracle. Jove is the all-powerful, the only free ; 
the eternal ruler (aswvos xpewv awaurrov) : wise and the teacher of 
wisdom ; just and the avenger of injustice ; prayer-hearing and 
the protector of suppliants. ‘There is in fact no attribute which 
Christian philosophy ascribes to God, that Aéschylean poetry 
does not ascribe to Jove; with this difference however, that we 
boast to read the statute book of the law in stereotype ;—the 
Greeks were guided by the inward polarization of the heart only, 
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or the loose fluttering Sibylline leaves of an uncertain mythic tra- 
dition.* 

The Greek tragedy is not merely the musical and declamatory 
representation of a sacred history; it is also, as we stated articu- 
lately above, the theological development of a religious idea ; and 
the apprehending of this idea is often of far greater importance 
to the right estimate of the play than any criticism, however just, 
on character and incident. But the idea is not always to be found 
in a single play; it is obscurely hinted at in the outset, and often 
only finds its full development in the final play of a series. Here 
the matter of the tragic Trilogy becomes of primary importance. 
It is impossible in this regard to separate the Agamemnon and 
the Choephore from the Eumenides; and the Prometheus 
Bound must remain a riddle to every reader who does not scheme 
out for himself a Prometheus unbound, to reconcile the religious 
discords of the piece. Happily this may now be done without 
losing ourselves in the transcendental wanderings of Percy Bysche 
Shelley. The Germans have pioneered here, and opened a 
hopeful vista. On the Trilogy as applied to Aéschylus, Pro- 
fessor Welcher of Bonn has written a somewhat fanciful, but not 
therefore to the wise a less edifying work.t Herr Gruppe also 
has justly devoted considerable space to this interesting subject ; 
and no student who wishes to penetrate beyond the surface of the 
Eschylean drama will neglect to make himself master of these 
luxuriant German speculations. Herrman, as usual, has brought 
his square university logic to bear against the fruitful poetry of 
the Welcher and Miiller school. But fairy forms will not allow 
themselves to be fingered by every mathematical man who would 
plane down the rich garden of things into a chess-board. Welcher 
is a scholar with wings, and Herrman will have the learned world 
laugh solemnly at the capers of the mad bird; when it were 
wiser and worthier in this generation of prose to thank God that 
there appears such a thing as a winged spirit at all. 

There is one matter remains; the matter of declamation; but 
that is shortly discussed. Euripides is prominently remarkable 
for this characteristic: but Aischylus and Sophocles also are not 
free from it. ‘The ease and variety of natural dialogue is alto- 
gether wanting in the measured solemnity of tragic phrase. This 
seems to have arisen from two causes. ‘The dialogues were alto- 
gether wanting in the original drama of Phrynichus; where there 


* Those who imagine we have overstated the value of Auschylean theology will read 
over the seven plays with impartial study ; and for the sake of easy reference and 
usefal comment they may take along with them Klausen’s valuable tract ‘ Theologu- 
mena ZEschyli Tragici.” Berlin, 1829. 

+ Die Aschyleische Trilogies. Darmstadt, 1824. 
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was only one speaker, formal recitation necessarily supplied its 
place. /Eschylus introduced a secoud speaker: but it would 
have been quite contrary to the organic laws of poetic develop- 
ment had we found in him a sudden leap from the formality of 
cothurnate declamation to the vivacity of natural converse. Ac- 
cordingly his dialogue bears every where the stamp of its un- 
dramatic origin. What shall we say to the long narrations in 
the latter half of the Prometheus? We behold here drama in 
its most infantine and imperfect state; but one step above the 
monologue of Phrynichus. Prometheus discourses ; he does not 
talk : the action not only flags, as we say of a dull play, but there 
is no movement at all. In Sophocles again considerable point and 
pith of dialogue will often be found : witness the admirable parry 
and thrust between CEdipus and Tiresias. But even Sophocles 
is far from being free from long, formal, stilted expositions, that 
betray at every turn the incomplete and half-developed character 
of the Greek drama, when viewed strictly as drama. In such a 
state of things is it at all wonderful that Euripides was able with- 
out much offence to pass off for stage dialogue his formal law- 
pleadings and philosophic argumentations? But another cause 
was also at work in preserving to the Greek tragedy its measured 
and deliberate pace. The religious chant which composed the 
nucleus of every sacred drama, was, of course, in its own nature 
measured and solemn ; and good taste required that the character 
of the declamation should be in keeping with the character of the 
singing. Here again we see the influence of the chorus: the 
solemn character of the ode passes into the dialogue ; and even 
in the human heroes of the Greek drama we seem in every move 
to hear, not the walk of a man, but the tread of a god. 

In the preceding observations, from the vast extent of the sub- 
ject we have been compelled throughout to give hints rather 
than disquisitions, to allude rather than to expound, to give the 
results of observation rather than the facts observed. But what 
we have given, we have given as the fruit of much laborious 
study; and perhaps the Greek student will not take it amiss, if 
we endeavour, in conclusion, to supply a few hints which may 
possibly be of use to him in prosecuting his private researches 
on this subject. Greek is now out of fashion; and there are 
many reasons why it should be so: it remains however indis- 
putably true, that next to our native treasures, no foreign lite- 
rature will yield such a rich mine of poetry as the Greek. ‘The 
drama, in particular, for its thorough nationality, its lyrical 
luxuriance, its moral purity, its religious dignity, is unexampled 
in the history of the human mind, No lover of poetry will grudge 
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twelve months of his most vigorous youth to the study of the 
Greek language. In twelve months, however, the business 
should be done :* and if it now occupies as many years, and the 
fruit produced nevertheless is meagre and dry, the uninitiated 
seem perfectly justified in estimating the profit as far beneath 
the outlay; for it certainly does seem a strange thing that men 
should spend twenty years in learning that Plato was a great 
philosopher, and yet sell their souls, like unlearned men, to 
Jeremy Bentham, and the great goddess Utilitaria, after all. With 
like practical consistency. we spell out the choral chants of 
FEschylus, and we append learned titles to our names to show 
that we have done so. But what becomes of choral singing in 
our families, in our public assemblies, in our sacred congre- 
gations? Does it not seem a much wiser thing to sing English 
choruses in our schools than to read Greek ones? ‘The unin- 
itiated ask these questions, and they are entitled to ask them. 
The great error seems to be that we go to Oxford for Greek 
instead of to Athens; we hold pedantic converse with the 
dead, when we should enter into bonds of fraternity with the 
living. Greek is not a dead language ; any newspaper printed 
at Athens or Nauplia will prove that. Why then do we study 
it as a dead language? Why do we spell a thing painfully after 
six years’ study, which we might learn to speak fluently in six 
months? If the student is wise he will not confine himself to 
Oxford. Next to a residence in Athens, a semestre of a German 
University—Berlin, Gottingen, or Munich-—will prove of the 
greatest advantage to the student. He will find an inspiration in 
the presence of Bockh, Miiller, and Thiersch, which does not 
breathe forth from the arid atmosphere where Burney is praised and 
Porson worshipped $ and where conjectural criticism is trumpeted 
as the sole end and aim of Greeks, and Greek as the sole end 
and aim of human nature. Conjectural criticism truly! not 
merely “ pots to mend!” as Whewell says; for unless it be 
mended the pot will hold no broth :—but an useless and unprofit- 
able disfigurement of ancient pictures by officious and conceited 
modern restorators—the ceremonial service of a superstitious 
devotee, who stitches away with minute diligence at the petticoat 
of the Virgin Mary, and boasts thereby to be doing God and 
humanity good service. Of all things the Greek student will 
most carefully avoid the barren puerilities of the Porsonian 





* “* We du amiss to spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much 
miserable Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one 
year.” —Milton, letter to Hartlit. 
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school ; the pedantic jargon of lambus and Trochee, monotonously 
doled out by men who have no music in their ear, and no poetry 
in their soul. Better to abstain from Greek altogether than to 
become either buyer or seller in the scholastic retail trade of 
syllabic technicalities; perform idol-worship to the skin of a 
“dead vocable;” and lose sight of the noblest ends in the 
pragmatical fingering of the puniest means. 

With regard to the Greek drama, in particular, the student 
will find six aids of especial importance ; some of them indeed 
altogether indispensable, 

1, The study of life and nature. 

2. The study of English drama. 

3. The study of music—modern opera and oratorio; and 

Bockh’s Pindaric discourses. 

4. The study of ancient art, as suggested by Schlegel. 

5. The study of ancient religion and mythology. 

6. The German critics. 
On these things we cannot at present afford to enlarge. Their 
propriety will be manifested to the slightest reflection, Only on 
the last point we shall allow ourselves a few words. We attach 
the greatest importance to the study of the German critics; not 
because these writers are altogether free from puerile fancies, and 
sublime observations; but because they are always rich in those 
qualities of mind, of which our native criticism (in this depart- 
ment at least) is peculiarly barren—imagination, ingenuity, and 
enthusiasm. From the Greek critics little is to be got; from the 
French less. Aristotle was a philosopher; a square scientific 
man. No person can read his poetry without disappointment, 
We do not here speak of its fragmentary character ; but of its 
whole style and tone. It is a criticism of the mere understand- 
ing ; it is entirely destitute of poetical sympathy ; it dissects and 
lays bare one scientific idea, but does not recreate and re- 
organize the whole poetic vegetation ; ; it sees nothing but oxy, 
mepimeteia, and avayvepicmos in the drama; precisely that for 
which it is least remarkable. But Aristotle was a Greek; and 
not only a Greek but an ancient; he could not see the wood, as 
the German proverb says, for very trees. The French critics will 
amuse more than they will edify; all that they could say about 
the Prometheus was, that they held the plot was “ monstrous.” 
And yet so barren were we of native intellect that these men were 
our guides in classical belles-lettres more than half a century, 
till Schlegel wakened us out of our dreams; and along with 
Wilson, Carlyle, and other free and generous spirits, exercised 
a most beneficial influence on the critical literature of this coun- 
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try. He helped to banish the prior cant of “ patronizing criti- 
cism;” and lowered the factitious importance of the small kid- 
glove men who measured the giants of nature’s growth as tailors 
measure kings, by externalities only. The criticism of reveren- 
tial sympathy—the alone positive, the alone profitable—now 
lifted up its voice. Exaggeration and mystification were of course 
here and there its concomitants. When a ditcher digs, bubbles 
will come out of the earth, but he does not dig for bubbles. 
Profitable work was done; men sought with humble inquiry to 
ascertain what things are, not with vain pretence of dictatorial 
wisdom to tell us what things are not: Schlegel was triumphant 
in all the reviews; and not in the reviews only; but into the 
cramming books of the Oxonians also he came, and seemed 
nearly as important a person as Porson; the sentence about the 
Niobe and the Laocoon was hawked about small periodicals and 
young men’s essays, as frequently as Rory O’More is whistled 
through the street; Aristophanes was no longer a buffoon; and 
professor Scholefield, in Cambridge, expounded Aischylus. 

The great merit of Schlegel was that with a decided and fear- 
less front he beat down the strongholds of the French dynasty ; 
and revindicated to nature, earnestness, vigour, and fire, their 
rightful empire over refinement, trickery, elegance and correct- 
ness, A courtly lie was no longer to be preferred to a plebeian 
truth; and this is the essence of all good criticism. Ia Germany 
Schlegel had been preceded by Lessing—the only man, says 
Menzel, among an age of women. But here when Schlegel came 
amongst us in 1826, the age of women was not yet extinct; our 
classical criticism was almost a blank ; and to twirl on the finger- 
ends a few crisped sentences on a Greek tragedy, was naturally 
the exclusive monopoly of classical prigs; sound and substantial 
men had something more useful to do. To Schlegel we owe 
almost every thing that our classical criticism is or attempts to be. 
It is the part of national gratitude to acknowledge the obli- 
gation. 

What now has Herr Gruppe done that may be regarded as 
solid gain, after the notable labours of his meritorious predeces- 
sor? The first thing that strikes us here is that in all main 
points and general views he completely coincides with Schlegel. 
‘The same enthusiastic admiration of Sophocles, the same cheap 
estimate of Euripides, is everywhere visible, and may be said 
indeed to constitute the soul of his criticism. A&schylus he seems 
somewhat to depreciate, but only seems; he is evidently writing 
partly with the view of counteracting the influence of that one-sided 
partiality for ASschylus which characterized the late ingenious la- 
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bours of Professor Welcher. Bating this, his estimate of the father 
of tragedy will not be found to differ materially from Schlegel’s. 
It is inthe more curious and comprehensive illustration of detail 
that we are to seek for the peculiar excellences of Gruppe’s 
book: and here we find him a real treasure. Schlegel could give 
only the most general views ; he was lecturing not on the Greek 
tragedy, but on drama generally: some slips of judgment in 
matters of detail were scarcely to be avoided'on this extensive 
theme; and in these matters Herr Gruppe, with a somewhat 
ostentatious zeal, but at the same time with the handling of per- 
fect mastership, is never slow to set him right. We may instance 
the two Euripidean plays, Iphigenia in Aulis and Rhesus ; both of 
which Schlegel had unworthily criticized, but which have received 
a full and triumphant vindication from our new critic. If on 
these and on other occasions, not Schlegel only, but Herrman 
also is somewhat severely handled, they have themselves to thank. 
Herrman has uniformly spoken the language of scholastic dic- 
tatorship; and Schlegel, always too legislatorial, has of late 
exhibited himself publicly as a coxcomb and a gasconader. 
The one character might have passed with a smile, the other 
deserves the lash. ‘To the student however the book is all the 
better for this spice of polemical severity; the clash of opinions 
stirs his energies, and forces him to form an independent 
judgment. 

Gruppe is in all things a thorough German; and herein the 
great excellence of his book lies. ‘The Germans are born critics. 
Their literature, by a process the reverse of what history gene- 
rally presents, was founded on criticism. Lessing was a critic; 
Herder was a critic; Gothe was a critic. But the criticism of 
the Germans is not the barren work of the understanding. Per- 
fect reproduction of the lost Beautiful, and perfect reverential 
sympathy with it when reproduced, is the ambitious mark of its 
activity. It is a thing essentially vital; essentially creative. It 
collects and orders the scattered dry bones of antiquity, and 
breathes into them the breath of life. It is poetry, but poetry 
working on nature mediately only, through books. It is based 
on learning and inspired by enthusiasm ; it demands imagination 
to re-create, ingenuity to invent and supply, a free fancy to revel 
joyfully in the thing re-created. It has no kinship with the barren, 
arid formalism of the Porsonian school; it is a thing peculiarly 
German; a plant which grows naturally, and healthily, and 
lustily only on German ground. Let this be examined into 
quietly, and it will be found to be the case. ‘The Germans are 
the proper priests of literature; we need not be chary to allow 
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them this merit ; so long at least as we can boast more gods, and 
the one supreme Shakspeare, before whom Gothe, like our own 
Byron, wisely trembled.* But being priests, the Germans may 
be truly said to be indispensable to all who seek to join generally 
in the public worship of literature. Let us confess it honestly— 
a great part of our best criticism at the present day is only an echo 
from Germany; an echo sometimes indeed waning louder and 
more solemn like thunder among the hills, but sometimes also as 
unlike the original impulse as the prattle of a child to the deep- 
mouthed utterance of an oracle. Coleridge is a German, Car- 
lyle is a German, Wilson also is a German, though unconsciously ; 
the Oxonians do nothing at this present moment but translate 
German ; and even the newspapers quote Jean Paul Richter. 
We cannot more fitly conclude these hasty observations than 
by adding from Gruppe a passage, where he brings out strongly 
the general poetical worth of the Greek drama, and specially its 
connection with ancient popular poetry ; and compares both with 


the less perfect development of national literature in modern 
times. 


** T seem to discover two great steps in the development of Greek 
poetry, the nature and relative position of which has hitherto been very 
superficially considered. The product of the first is the Homeric ballads, 
and was rounded into completeness by the cvacxevaora: of Pisistratus, 
But contemporaneously with this stable record of tradition, I recognize 
the existence of a luxuriant many-branched tree of popular fables grow- 
ing up and cherished in the bosom of the people—the circle of cyclic 
poetry. Part of this poetry also is prematurely committed to writing ; 
but petrifaction does not follow, as in modern times has so generally 
been the effect of printing popular legends. The free vitality remains, 
and the rich mythic materials find their rhapsodists in the tragedians, 
and their Homer in Sophocles. The Greek tragedy grew out of the 
immense circulating mass of mythics, as naturally as Homer grew out 
of the Iliadic and Odyssean legends ; the architecture is perfectly homo- 
geneous—colonnade piled upon colonnade. 

** This organic completeness indeed, this fair and perfect growth of 
the national vitality, is that characteristic of the Greek poetry which will 
make it interesting to cultivated minds as long as men live to take an 
interest in the spiritual development of men. We have here two per- 
fect chains of popular poetry, springing out of the same mythic bed, 
each advancing in its own separate line of unbroken energy to the cul- 
minating point of perfect organization ; the history of literature presents 
nothing to compare with this. The great Greek poets do not stand iso- 














* See Gothe’s confessions on this subject in Eckermann’s Gespriiches, Foreign 


Quarterly Review, October, 1836, p. 18. To compare Géthe to Shakspeare is to 
compare a garden to the world. 
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lated and alone, like our modern writers ; the bonds of popular sym- 
pathy have not been unloosed; Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, stand in 
essential organic relation to each other; in this connection alone can 
they be estimated or enjoyed. Never since the Greek times has poetry 
received such a full, free and uniform development. Neither stunted 
in any limb, nor starved in the general quality, we behold here a full- 
grown pattern specimen of poetry, an example to all ages of perfect poe- 
tical propriety. 

“* Our own Niebelungen presents us with a modern repetition of the 
Homeric poems ; and the Book of Heroes may be looked upon as the 
cyclic poetry belonging thereto; but out of these elements no German 
drama has arisen—a few story plays of popular theme, by this or that 
isolated writer, do not compose a national theatre. Even out of the 
memory of the people these fables have now for the most part vanished. 
To drag them out of oblivion with learned preparation will now avail 
nothing. ‘The most national poet would come too late to re-animate 
the popular poetry of Germany. Besides no national poetry was ever 
created by a leap; Sophocles worked upon Aiscbylus, and A’schylus 
upon Phrynichus ; with us every one must strive after originality, and 
work out of himself. 

“In England however I see something analogous. Shakspeare, like 
Sophocles, stands at the head of a line of popular poetry, neither so long, 
nor so rich, nor so unbroken as the Greek, but still national. Into his 
hands the legends of far centuries travelled; some of them even came 
through the hands of previous dramatists ; forming a perfect analogy to 
the course of Greek poetry; as in Lear, Measure for Measure, the Mer- 
chant of Venice, the Taming of the Shrew, &c.; and in the most he 
had Italian novels and curiously constructed tales to weave from. How- 
ever many singularities and excrescences he exhibits, we may still trace 
in him that inward organization and rounding so characteristic of popu- 
lar poetry. Shakspeare is indebted for these advantages to the circums 
stance that England was less harsh and bitter in her religious views than 
other kingdoms of Europe. The religion of the Elizabethan age could 
tolerate poetry. We Germans suffered first from the rigorism of the 
Protestant Reformers, then from the keen edge of the thirty years’ war; 
we were cut off violently from all connection with the inexhaustible 
riches of popular poetry. To the evil influence of theological strife the 
pedantry of what is called classical learning ‘was added. We have been 
studying Greek for three centuries only to learn at this time of day, that 
while the letter of Greek erudition has been nursed with most curious 
care, the spirit of Greek poetry lying at our feet has been systematically 
trampled on, and has now perished in one branch beyond redemption.” — 
Ariadne, p. 654. 
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Art. If.—Shubert: Reise im Morgentanden, in den jahren 1836 
und 1837. (Travels in the East, in 1836 and 1837.) @ Vols. 
Leipsic, 1839. With an Atlas of Illustrations, 


Few of those who remember the publication of Chateaubriand’s 
“¢ Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jerusalem” have forgotten the sensation 
it produced, by laying before the public eye those lands of his- 
tory, romance, and fable, which, once the terror and aversion of 
Europe, had since become the superstitious wonder of the vulgar 
and a long desired field for literary enterprize. The tribe of 
tourists that followed, with their tales of personal peril and their 
national peculiarities, contributed towards keeping up the interest 
which their talented precursor had awakened: earlier travellers 
had only for a time excited attention from the learned. Those 
times are past, and with them much of the danger and novelty of 
oriental travel. ‘The wonders of nature and art which adorn these 
interesting regions have proved so fruitful a theme, that even the 
details have too often become insipid from repetition. We se- 
lect however on this subject an author of well-known literary 
attainments, nor can it be denied that the work before us is by 
far the most interesting and important he has produced. Dr. 

Shubert is a gentleman both in spirit and language, and the per- 
spicuity and elasticity pervading the work must raise the author 
to a tolerable rank among the tourists of his day. He possesses 
one important advantage even over Chateaubriand, viz. a thorough 
knowledge of natural history. 

Hence arise a force and brilliance in his description of scenery, 
of atmospheric or celestial phenomena; and which, joined with 
active incident and humorous anecdote, preserve untiring the in- 
terest of the work. There is another striking feature in the book 
before us, which it shares with the “ Itinéraire de Paris,” namely, 
pious and exalted Christian sentiment; but in this the author is 
inferior to Chateaubriand, as the copy to the original. The 
images of the latter have a lofty if not sublime character, which 
assimilates them to the words of the prophets, while the thoughts 
of Dr. Shubert belong to the species which has sprung up so 
recently in Bavaria, and threatened to spread over Germany, in 
opposition to the sentiments of the northern or Protestant dis- 
tricts. How it happens that Bavaria has constituted herself the 
centre of such catholic propagandism is foreign, to our purpose ; 
but we must do our author the justice to say y that he has not in- 
terfered with this or any other essentially political question, ex- 
cept perhaps where he most obsequiously flatters the Austrian 
government, which is supposed to be at the bottom of this 
movement, 
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M. Shubert’s work is dedicated to the Queen of Bavaria, and 
a voluminous introduction follows, occupying thirty-four pages 
with utter uselessness. It is entitled ‘* Whither wilt thou go?” 
and consists of certain juvenile dreams, or inspirations as the 
author would call them, which might be interesting from Shak- 
speare or Byron, but are insipid and irrelevant in a star of so much 
less magnitude. We should, however, act unjustly towards the 
author were we to say much about his Einleitung—for the simple 
reason that we have not read it, which we apprehend will be its 
fate with most English readers. 

In the beginning of this tour we are informed of what may 
assist us in understanding some parts of the work, that Dr. Shu- 
bert was in his fifty-seventh year when he undertook the journey, 
and that he was accompanied by his wife, a draughtsman, and 
two young scientific friends, of whom we may not have occasion 
to speak hereafter, invading as they do with their mineralogical 
hammers even the rocks of the mystic Horeb and Sinai. 

But it is time to relinquish these general remarks, and bring 
the writer forward in his own person. 

At page 44 occurs a good description of the author’s feelings 
whilst travelling through Bavaria. It seemed as though the body 
only, and not the mind, was journeying towards the holy east; 
nor was it till he arrived in the environs of Enns (in Austria) that 
the latter also became engaged in the enterprise, and accepted 
the conviction that its ardent longings were about to be accom- 
plished. 


“ Perhaps,” he says,” the elements of this desire lie in the historical 
interest of the spot. Here existed that ancient nursery of the Christian 
faith, which even in the first century was illuminated by the dawn of a 
spiritual day, while the countries around were buried in the deepest 
night. Here stood the Roman Laureacum (Lorch) which received the 
feet of the messengers of salvation even in the second century, which the 
inspired Bishop Maximilian filled with the word of life, and where the 
Christian warrior and hero Florian found in the waters of the Enns, the 
death of a martyr. 


Our next extract is a description of the scenery in these re- 
gions. 
5 


“ The country from its rich plantations of fruit trees resembles a 
large and beautiful garden. In the afternoon at Stienberg we were all 
powerfully struck with the solemn beauty of the surrounding landscape, 
and the quiet loveliness of the autumnal day ; the distant peaks of the 
Styrian Alps, covered with new fallen snow and glittering in the setting 
sun, the refreshing breeze that waved the luxuriant foliage, and far and 
near the mellow notes of the evening bells, seemed like harbingers not 
only of the day of rest which the morrow would bring forth, but of the 
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approach of that land which had given to us our corporeal and spiritual 
Sabbath.” 


In Vienna the author amused himself with inspecting the spots 
which have become memorable by the repulse of the Turks in 
that city; but we pass on to notice one of those adulatory 
passages alluded to in our earlier remarks, and it certainly is 
singularly characteristic of the present state of Germany, that a 
Bavarian of some rank, like Dr. Shubert, should be extolling 
(even in his own country) not the services rendered him by the 
diplomatists of his own monarch, but those of a foreign prince. 
The passage is as follows: ‘‘ The powerful effect of these intro- 
ductions and recommendations, which were given me by the chan- 
cellerie of state of his Highness Prince Metternich, taught me 
that the great and comprehensive mind of this statesman is ca- 
pable of combining the care of the general good, with that of 
the individual; and that while he strives to guide the powerful 
stream for the welfare of his country, a poor little rivulet is not 
beneath his assistance.” 

The journey from Vienna down the Danube in a steamer 
affords the traveller few objects of importance ; but the following 
description of the Castle of Vissegrad is worthy of notice. “ In 
the afternoon the thunder clouds like mountains towered over the 
forest of Bakony, whilst the sun in his progress above them illu- 
minated the antique structure of the triangular Castle of Vissegrad 
(Plenteswurg) in which the noble Matthias Corvinus passed a 
time of joyful repose in the company of our great countryman, 
the astronomer Regiomontanus.” ‘This latter name is of the 
more importance at present from the prominent place it occupies 
in the life of Columbus, adverted to in M. D’Humbolt’s Examen 
critique sur la Geographie du Nouveau Continent. The country 
about old Orsova and the baths of Hercules near Mehadia is in- 
teresting on account of the classical recollections they awaken, 
and the description of our author evinces the clear and precise 
investigation of a naturalist. ‘ A wooden bridge crosses the 
little rivulet of Jardesdizka, which is rich in trout and other fish; 
then appear those ancient and seemingly immutable trenches said 
to be the commencement of a Roman aqueduct ; next the fertile 
though rock-bound valley of Mehadia with its handsome buildings 
and romantic scenery invites the traveller to a lengthened stay. 
Here are the first traces of the baths of Hetcules; and although 
the surrounding country may want the charms of the gardens of 
the Hesperides, it bears abundant marks of the force of the patron 
demi-god. Wild heaps of fallen mountains, torn from their 
places by the waters of the Czerna, are strewed about the mea- 
dows, as though the hero had commenced but not completed 
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the task of clearance ; or as if some vast deluge had received from 
these rocks a momentary cbeck, till gathering strength from oppo- 
sition, the invading flood had forced them before it and scattered 
them in its way. Mehadiaa township of about 1500 souls lies on 
the left bank of the Bella Laka on the site of the Roman Ad 
Mediam. 

On the Temples of Hercules and Esculapius which existed 
here some centuries ago, were found inscriptions which proved 
that the baths of Hercules were known to the Romans and much 
esteemed for their healing qualities. They are situated about 
forty minutes walk from the township, on the rocky banks of the 
Czerna. Large masses of granite cross the bed of the river, es- 
pecially on the right, and form rocks in the higher ground; from 
the fissures in these proceed the vapours which, condensed in 
the upper part of the mountain over beds of granite, marlschist, 
and a compact grey chalk, form the springs that supply the salu- 
brious baths. ‘There are twenty-two springs in all, and thejr pre- 
sence is announced to the traveller by the smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which has been compared to the effluvia of putrid 
eggs. The quantity of heated water thus supplied is considered 
inferior only to a few of the springs of Iceland. Zimmermann 
has calculated exactly the quantity of water produced by nine of 
these springs, and found it to be on an average 6525 cubic feet 
in the hour, or one half more than all the aqueducts of Paris 
convey to that capital. 

‘We walked along the verdant meadows which border the river 
Czerna, or under the shadowy roof of the forest up to the cataract. On 
the green turf and in the shadow of the shrubbery the crocus speciosus 
appeared with its modest blossom: the vine in a wild state is not un- 
common on the borders of the forest, and the fig-tree is seen near the 
spring of Hercules growing in the open air: a singular proof of the 
wildness of the climate. Among the birds we fancied we heard that 
poetic inhabitant of the East the wild cooing-dove (columba risoria.)” 

This is a fair specimen of the style of our author, surrounded 
as he proceeds on his journey with classical and historical recol- 
lections, and seizing every interesting and characteristic feature 
with some feeling and judgment. But the East affords scenes 
and incidents more striking and important. 

At length the author finds himself on the Black Sea, sur- 
rounded by the waves of the Bosphorus : 


“* The impetuosity of the stream of the Danube at its entrance into 
the Black Sea is so great as.to carry the current of fresh water to the 
distance of three miles and a half due east from the mouth of the river ; 
as may be discovered by the taste. Steering south we soon lost this 
companionship, and entered at once the vast domains of the Black Sea. 
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It is remarkable that even in calm weather the waves of this immense 
expanse of water rise to a considerable height ; this arises from its 
being the point where the high peaks of the Caucasus on the east, the 
girding mountains of Hemus and Olympus on the south, and the slop- 
ing plains of the countries of the Danube on the west and north, finally 
commerge, and by the powerful contrast of plains and mountains keep the 
atinosphere in a perpetual excitement; the Black Sea being on a great 
scale what the squares in front of one of our lofty domes is on a small one, 
that is, the focus of a constant fluctuation of wind and weather. The mind 
of the wanderer is moved like the waters round him when he finds him- 
self for the first time in the vicinity of the stage that witnessed the 
deeds of the youth of mankind ; there in the east arose the Sun of the 
second cosmic day (zweiten Weltages) of history, and there in the dis- 
tant south it reached the meridian zenith.” 


Dr. Shubert often descends to observations and remarks that 
bear the stamp of his usual quaint acuteness. 


“The next morning most of us tried in vain to rise from our beds to 
cast our longing eyes towards that spot on the western coast where Tomi, 
the ancient capital of Scythia Minor, was situated, and where the ba- 
nished Ovid sung the pains of expatriation. We had been seized with 
that affection which resembles death without ever producing it; that 
disease in which we feel oversatiated without having tasted food, tired to 
death without having walked, and intensely active even in repose. It 
seems as if we were no more ourselves, but the tossing ship; the brain 
seems fastened to the top of the mast; and in lieu of thoughts, the 
rattling wheels and cracking engines have taken possession of the head, 
and deprived it of all power to keep itself erect. In this state we passed 
the fine day of the first of October.” 


The author gives a detailed account of Constantinople; we 
forbear to insert it, but lay before our readers the following de- 
scription of Stamboul while ravaged by that Oriental scourge, the 
plague. 


«In spite of the clamour of the violin and the yelling song of the 
gypsies resounding through the streets of Galata, it did not present the 
appearance of a goddess who could be prompted by such music to 
dance and merriment. A protracted drought, emaciating for months 
past the countries on both sides of the Bosphorus, had strewn ashes 
upon the head of the queen of Turkish towns; the plague had ap- 
peared in the interior with a violence unknown for many years, and a 
severe conflagration had lately consumed some of the most showy streets. 
Whilst we were in Pera a fire broke out in some of the miserable 
Turkish huts situated on the south-easterly slopes towards the Arsenal, 
and we were only saved from the impending danger by the resolution 
of some Franks who came to our assistance. If we walked towards the 
sea through the grove of cypresses near the Turkish cemeteries we 
were sure to meet the porters bearing away the dead in hair-blankets, 
and the harbour was full of small boats loaded with coffins and biers. 
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Beyond the town near the shore towards Daud Pascha the graves of 
Moslemite saints were covered with pieces of cloth or rags from the body 
or bed of persons about to die; by this custom, as dangerous as it is 
disgusting, this people hope to obtain an amelioration of the disease. 
In all the streets and bazaars of the town the Franks might be seen 
wrapped in oiled silk, and carrying long sticks with which they hoped 
to avoid contact with the Turks; and when you entered the house of 
a Frank, or returned home after a walk in the town, you were shut up 
in a chest like a cupboard, which had only a small aperture for breath- 
ing, and fumigated to suffocation by a basin of coals placed at your 
feet.” 


From Constantinople our traveller continued his voyage to 
Smyrna, a country equally interesting to the antiquarian, the na- 
turalist, and the historian; we shall therefore extract his descrip- 
tion of the locality of the primitive churches of Asia. 


‘* A visit to some of the seven communities of Asia Minor, to which 
the Epistles of the Apocalypse are directed, was from the first one of the 
favourite plans of our pilgrimage; and we had determined to proceed from 
Constantinople to Brussa, and thence through Pergamus and Thyatira to 
Smyrna; but before I say anything of our visit to these localities it may 
be well to give a slight general survey of a country so replete with the 
memorials of infant Christianity. The fertile villages in the vicinity of 
Smyrna were the principal seats of these communities; among them, 
Hermes and Meander stand pre-eminent; the former is now called 
Sarabat, and is situated north of Smyrna; and the latter, now called 
Meinder, lies to the south of the same peninsula. But in this ill-fated 
land not only the hand of man, but the power of nature has also con- 
tributed to remove the memorials of the past. The once sonorous spring 
of Marsyas in the midst of ancient Celoene, and which formerly flowed 
near the castle and park of Cyrus, has formed a different track, through 
the rock ; and this probably as far back as the earthquake of Mithridates. 
The more recent Apamea, now called Dinare, and built by Antiochus 
Soter, near the town of Celcene, dismantled by repeated earthquakes and 
Turkish invasions, is now scarcely distinguishable ; and, in short, the 
ruins of one church and a number of Christian sepulchres, are almost 
the only relics which time and violence have spared. The church with 
its adjacent burying-place is situated on a mountain, which is represented 
by traditions founded on Sybilline verse, as the Ararat of the Noachic 
flood.* The city of Ephesus, properly so called, is divided from Aja- 
saluk by a fertile plain intersected by dykes. The pavement and quays 
once destined for the loading of ships prove that the bay, now encum- 
bered by sand and soil, was at one time navigable up to the town; but 
the shores of the sea have been pushed backwards for above two miles, 
and the structures and harbours of Ephesus are for the most part buried 
in sand, 

“* We rested for awhile in the proscenium of the great theatre, and 


* Compare Arundel, Discoveries in Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 208, et seq.; Bochart, 
Sacr. Geograph. 
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recalled the time when the now deserted and silent space had echoed to 
that shout of excited thousands, ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!’ 
Opposite, or perhaps by the harbour, stood the temple of the goddess ; 
that deity whom all Asia, nay all the ancient world, had worshipped ; 
that temple which had won from mankind admiration and wonder, 
Now no knee is found to bow before the majesty of the goddess; the 
very site of her temple is doubtful ; but He whose disciple was persecuted 
in that theatre is worshipped as the salvation and the solace of man. A 
voice of conviction from within rose to our lips and said, ‘ He will never 
change.’ The wind vibrated through the ruined walls, and moaned 
through the deserted town; it seemed as though the voices of the dead 
had answered ‘ Amen.’ ”’—p. 301. 


From Smyrna our traveller took shipping for Alexandria. He 
was informed by the captain of the vessel in which he sailed, that 
there would be only thirty passengers, including his own party ; 
this seemed quite sufficient for so small a craft; but he found 
too late the worthy seaman had omitted to mention that one 
hundred extra passengers were to accompany the aforesaid thirty 
in the same vessel. ‘“‘ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” and the 
doctor found the crowded ship a favourable opportunity for 
studying the character of the ‘Turkish hadshis or pilgrims who 
constituted the principal part of his fellow-passengers, After 
sufferings grievous to one so unused to hardships, the traveller 
arrived in Egypt, the land of mystery and primeval knowledge, 
the land of Moses, Plato, and Herodotus, now the goal of idle 
ramblers and would-be sentimentalists. When the party landed 
it was about Christmas, which is considered a favourable time for 
travelling, as being the finest part of the Egyptian spring ; and 
in consequence the stranger becomes inured to the climate, before 
the intense and dangerous heat of the summer months. The 
doctor indulges in a “long description of the appearance of the 
country during his journey up the Nile, as well as the effect pro- 
duced by the call to prayer from the minarets, We shall pass 
over these, and bring him at once to Cairo. Mehemet Ali has 
made himself of late so important to the European powers, that, 
politically speaking, his kingdom has become, in a manner, a part 
of the European conclave. We give the Doctor’s account of his 
visit to the court. 


** As early as the third day after my arrival in Cairo, I was summoned 
to an audience at the Viceroy’s, to whom I had been very kindly recom- 
mended by the Austrian consul. It was yet the time of the Ramadan, 
and the hour appointed was eight o'clock. Accompanied by the Austrian 
consul and my friend Mr. Lieder we rode through the city with a portly 
Janissary, as a sort of protection to our little cavalcade, and a oie of 
servants bearing flambeaux walked by our sides. This was the first 
time I had seen the town, except by daylight, and I could scarcely be 
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said to see it now, for it was in a state of total darkness till within a 
short distance of the palace, where it was lighted by lanthorns and pans 
of burning pitch. The squares and gates, as well as the staircase 
leading to the palace, were brilliantly illuminated. As we entered, was 
heard a cheerful song performed by a chorus of manly voices. I ima- 
gined there must be a concert ; but it turned out to be the song of the 
Life Guards, which they sing at the prayer Esche, or the time when 
darkness has set in. 

“It happened that I had chosen for this audience an especially im- 
portant day. The Islamite clergy of Cairo, muftis and ulemas, as well 
as the other superiors of sects and clerical orders, were sitting in the great 
antechamber, about to make the Viceroy the visit of the Ramadan. In 
the saloon there were several Arabs and Turks of distinction, intermixed 
with Franks in Oriental dresses. A deputation from Mecca was also 
there ; they might be distinguished by their yellow faces and high tur- 
bans, and, as my friend remarked, by the atrociously contemptuous 
glances which they cast upon our party. There was moreover an am- 
bassador from the Sultan, who, at the time we arrived, was engaged in 
a private interview with the Viceroy, at which not even the interpreter 
in ordinary was present. 

“ This important interview having terminated, the Turkish ambassa- 
dor appeared, surrounded by his own suite, and escorted by a crowd of 
high officers. The private physician then went to his Highness for a 
few minutes, after which the deputation from Mecca received a short 
audience, and the high clergy of the city a still shorter one. Much 
ceremony was observed, and I remarked that the clergy were saluted 
most respectfully by the courtiers and soldiers as they passed. 

** After a short pause we were conducted by Austin Bey, the inter- 
preter, to the audience room of his highness. He was seated to the 
right in a corner of the saloon upon a splendid divan; next to him 
in the same corner, but upon the divan of the other side or wall, the 
seat of honour was assigned to me. The fine Oriental greeting of 
the Viceroy, ‘ Praise be to God for thy happy arrival,’ was translated 
by Austin Bey into French, by, ‘ His highness rejoices at your happy 
arrival in Cairo,’—and thus, I was afterwards informed, he mutilated 
the whole conversation. Mehemet Ali is a well-formed hale old man, 
with piercing glittering eyes: his countenance expresses not only con- 
scious authority, but that moral power which talent and unconquerable 
resolution impart. I thought much of what I had heard and read of 
him, but his countenance seemed to say, ‘ You see the plough which cuts 
the furrows, but not the power that moves it.’ We were scarcely seated 
when a page presented to us a tumbler of fresh water, with several pre- 
served fruits on a splendid dish; another handed us the long pipe, upon 
the tobacco of which a glowing coal was placed. The bowl was sup- 
ported by a small pedestal to save the valuable carpets. The large 
amber mouth-piece of the pipe I received was richly ornamented with 
diamonds, and the tube covered with other jewellery; so much so, that 
I was informed by Mr. Champion that its value was about 8000 dol- 
lars; the Pasha has pipes of still greater value. Whilst these civilities 
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were going on, his highness made honourable mention of our king Louis 
of Bavaria, and as the contents of the European papers are regularly 
communicated to him, he seemed pretty well acquainted with what was 
passing. He knew that we had a rail-road in Bavaria, which however 
he seemed to consider more extensive than it really is, and that a canal 
was in progress to connect the Danube and the Rhine: and he told me 
that he also intended to construct a rail-way and an extensive canal. 
He was farther aware of the magnificent buildings lately erected in 
Bavaria, and asked me whether I had seen the works of the new Mosque 
he was building near his palace. He asked me the age of our king; 
and when he heard that his majesty was still in the prime of life, 
and had lately visited Greece and Asia Minor, he expressed a wish of 
seeing that monarch at Cairo, which he said surpassed Smyrna in 
beauty. I could not perceive the slightest lassitude either in the ap- 
pearance or manner of the Viceroy, although he had rigidly kept the 
fast of the Ramadan through the whole day, and had been engaged four 
hours in giving audience to his ministers, and subsequently to the foreign 
ambassadors. 


We have had occasion to notice before that though Dr. Shu- 
bert is not a professed antiquary, he is keenly sensible to the 
feelings which the remains of former days inspire; and his work 
abounds with notices and descriptions of localities bearing an 
historical interest ; but instead of filling it with dry and technical 
details, interesting only to one class of readers, he makes it 
agreeable to all by intelligent research in every science, by the 
poetry of his scenic descriptions, and by the quaint and pleasant 
style of his general remarks. His description of the far-famed 
Sphynx will be interesting to all, while it might satisfy the 
cravings of any but the antiquary. 


** We stopped at the immense image of the Sphynx, whose size, com- 
pared with the human body, is as the palm to the rush: it is situated in 
the vicinity of the great Pyramid, but compared with this primeval 
work of Memphitic greatness, appears only like a subordinate servant ; 
it is also the youngest of them, having been hewn out of the rock by 
command of Totmes the Fourth, who reigned only 1446 years B.C. 
The face of the mighty ruin has been mutilated by the barbarism of 
succeeding ages ; the nose is completely gone, having been formed pro- 
bably of a different material and attached to the head by a groove, 
which is still visible. The rock underneath its neck has suffered from 
the influence of the weather; and of the altar and entablature found 
between the fore legs of the Lion, not a vestige remains, the sand of 
the desert having filled up every excavation. If there be any sepul- 
chral caves in or below the Sphynx, the entrance to them must be by 
cavities hidden at a great depth, for no aperture is visible either in the 
image or in the surrounding rocks.” 


We pass over the author’s description of the great Pyramid, 
as well as some ingenious remarks which accompany it, and 
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bring him at once to his journey through the desert. Chateau- 
briand observes that “ St. Jerome was a man for whom nothing 
but Rome or the Desert was adequate ;” and we must pay our 
author the compliment to say that he seems never more at home 
than in this last and trying situation. The reader must not ex- 
pect any harrowing adventures or hair-breadth escapes; the 
desert through which his party had to pass is, compared with 
some others, “safe and easy of access. National character, more- 
over, is not a quality thrown aside with the dress, and accord- 
ingly, among novel and interesting descriptions of scenery and 
incident, we find a pretty regular report of the daily meals. With 
the exception of a few roughings, our South-German has not 
forgotten the comforts of life, and has made himself, as we said 
before, perfectly at home. 


* As the diurnal course of the camel resembles that of the sun in uni- 
formity and duration, so the two indispensable attendants of the desert 
assimilate in the perfect silence of their movements; to avoid collision 
the camels march in a single straight line with a considerable interval 
between each, so that conversation is out of the question; and thus 
we proceeded on our way in a silence by no means inimical to the 
feelings inspired by the scene. Every traveller, however willing to pay 
for alimentary comforts, finds himself here circumscribed to mere nutri- 

ion. Our food consisted of the ship’s biscuits and hard Arabian bread, 

which we had brought with us for the first meal, and rice boiled in 
water for the second, or dinner, which was eaten in the evening. We 
had also a little coffee without milk for breakfast, and occasionally, but 
very rarely, our rice was seasoned by the addition of dried fruit, and 
still more rarely by the flesh of goats or mutton, which always con- 
verted the meal into a festival. Water, sometimes mixed with date 
raki, constituted our beverage; and if the eye was insensible to the 
slime and other impurities, and the palate to the bitter salts with which 
it was impregnated, it received the same relish from the burning thirst 
which hunger communicated to the simple food. As, generally speak - 
ing, a place where there was a little vegetation was selected for our 
evening’s rest, the rambling from one svlitary mimosa tree to another 
afforded in the last hours of the day the same amusement which under 
other circumstances would have been derived from inspecting a beautiful 
botanic garden. Our sleep, notwithstanding the hardness of our couch, 
was as light as the covering which surrounded our bodies ; and the first 
lowing of the camels, anxious for the untying of their compressed 
joints, never failed to awaken us to the renewal of our journey. At 
times a bird which bad its dwelling in the prickly gum-tree would sing 
the reflex of the glory of the Lord, the returning light which reflected 
itself in the dew; or else the note of the swift Arabian grouse would 
sound from some adjacent rock ; and while the caravan was in motion 
several of us who were fond of singing accompanied the tread of the 
camels with the sound of our voices.’ 

VOL. XXIV. NO. XLVI, U 
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We hasten to the conclusion of our author’s ardent aspirations, 
the vicinity of Palestine. 


“It is scarcely necessary for me to state the first object of my atten- 
tion after my arrival at the Convent of Sinai. The old prior, venerable 
from the spirit of love, conducted me to the church, situated, if tradition 
may be trusted, on the spot where Moses beheld the flaming bush and 
received the heavenly commission. There was no need for the implor- 
ing glance which the old man cast upon me as he bared his feet, for I 
had already recalled the words which had issued from that place, ‘ Take 
thy shoes trom off thy feet, for the spot whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.’ How long I remained kneeling in the dimness of the chapel 
I cannot tell ; it seemed like a resting of the soul after its many years 
of wandering, and tears may be shed, which speak not eternal suffering, 
but the joy of Heaven. I conceive that every traveller who ascends 
Mount Sinai, and enjoys as we did the prospect from its summit, will 
acknowledge that no other view in the world will bear the comparison. 
On three sides may be seen the ever-varying sea which surrounds the 
high lands of the Petrean peninsula; beyond, but far distant, appear 
the mountain ranges of the Arabian and Egyptian coast: no forest, or 
mountain-meadow, no murmuring brook or peaceful hamlet, soften and 
vulgarize the scene: all is stern, grand, and sterile ; and if there is not 
the hurricane or the thunder-storm, there is a silence scarcely less im- 
pressive. The Desert of Sinai, with its pinnacle of rocks, is one of the 
unmoved and remaining markstones of the third day of creation, when 
the Eternal said ‘Let the waters under the heavens be gathered toge- 
ther into one place, and let the dry land appear.’ It is a memorial of 
the time when the power of free life was not, and there existed but 
that law which assigned to the crust of the earth its formation, to the 
water its fixed limits. 

** Nowhere can the crystalline formation of rocks be more exten- 
sively studied than here, where no products of the later days of crea- 
tion cover and conceal those of the third; where sandstone and lime 
are nowhere to be seen, and where the seams of wacke and basalt are 
seen running for miles like black veins through the structure of the 
mountains.” 


The succeeding chapters are filled with descriptions of the 
environs of Akaba, the mountain of Hor, and other places in 
or near Palestine. But we approach with our traveller the most 
important spot of his peregrination, 

And see illuminated by the red glare of the evening sun, the Castle 
of Zion, the Temple of Moriah, the city of Jerusalem itself. ‘ God will 
provide himself a lamb,’ was the answer of the trusting patriarch when 
he approached the rock of Moriah to sacrifice his only son, and the 
prophecy was fulfilled in the agony of the Son of Man on Golgotha, 
and his last triumph on the Mount of Olives. The pilgrim who nearly 
two thousand years after beholds Jerusalem at a distance may well 
stand still to contemplate the past and future movements of mercy and 
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holiness which, now clear as the tear of penitence, were once seen dimly 
though incarnate on yonder sun-gilt mount.” 


We have not hitherto spoken of the atlas of forty drawings, 
which accompanies Dr. Shubert’s work, and which has been 
published by M. Bernatz, who accompanied the doctor during 
his peregrination. ‘This artist must be passionately forid of his 
profession, and several passages of the work dilate upon the in- 
convenience to which he exposed himself for the sake of attend- 
ing to his avocation. Persons familiar with most of the spots 
represented, praise highly the faithfulness of the drawings. 

In the foregoing review we have wished to make every allow- 
ance for the feelings of an enthusiast: but truth compels us to 
observe that these are often greatly exaggerated, atid in several 
instances absolutely approach the ridiculous; as in the Hudi- 
brastic conversation and echoes of the two shores of the Helles- 
pont, and the bombastic apostrophe to the Sphyax. 





Arr. IIL.—1. Self-culture. An Address introductory to the 
Franklin Lectures. By W. E. Channing. 8vo. Boston: 
1858. 

2. Record of Conversations on the Gospels, held in Mr. Alcott’s 


School, unfolding the Doctrine and Discipline of Human Cul- 
ture. 2vols. 12mo. Boston: 1836. 


Ir has not unfrequently been made matter of comment and some- 
times even of ridiculous reproach that America is yet destitute of 
an antiquity. True itis that no baronial ruins frown gloomily 
over her soil, no feudal legends are associated with her green sa- 
vannahs, no wily cardinals, no soldier prelates are immortalized 
in her history. She has no codes and institutions tracing their 
origin to immemorial time, and yet exercising a despotic sway 
over the minds of her present population. It may be that this 
state of things is regretted even by the Americans themselves. We 
could fancy that amidst all their self-gratulations on the equality 
of rank and their pride in an all-pervading democracy, there is 
still some pining for patrician ancestry; some yearning towards 
venerable dust; some envy of those European nations which 
would invest with eternal sanctity the good old regime that their 
barbarous predecessors condescended to patronize. 

Others on the contrary say —“ Happy America! where the 
spirit which announces constant developement as its law is not 
curbed by the forms of vanished centuries; happy land! where 
growth is not heterodoxy, and progression impiety.” 

u2 
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Such language might some years ago have been to a certain 
extent true with respect to America; we could wish that even now 
it may furnish a correct description of her general state. Never- 
theless the tendency of the Transatlantians to adopt in many 
instances the prejudices aid follies of older nations is only too 
apparent. 

Simultaneously with the exhibitions of philosophic progress to 
which we shall hereafter have occasion to advert, manifestations 
of bigoted hostility have been revealed, which are but gloomy 
auguries of a country’s mental and moral independence. 

If there be one name identified more than another with Ameri- 
can literature it is that of Dr. Channing. Well does he deserve 
the rank which he has acquired. Our admiration for the power 
which he displays in minute analysis, in the depth of thought and 
the grace of illustration, is accompanied with a reverential love for 
his moral dignity, and the constant benevolence which has invari- 
ably used for its own high purposes his diversified mental endow- 
ments. 

Amongst the benefits which Dr. Channing has rendered his 
countrymen, there is none greater than the inward direction which 
he has given to the public mind. 

Whilst we should be the last to advocate popular apathy to- 
wards the political aspects of the day; whilst we are bound to 
assert that there is a stern necessity imposed upon every member 
of a state to exert his influence in repressing aristocratic domi- 
nation, or democratic mutiny; whilst we confess thatno man 
ought tobe indifferent to the character and tendency of those 
institutional laws by which he is governed—we are on the other 
hand bound to contend that the reform which most avails to pro- 
duce a people’s happiness and elevation is not the result of poli- 
tical interposition, or of national manifestoes, ‘True, the blood of 
Hampden and Russell was not idly shed. Worthy of immortal 
honor are they by whose righteous self-sacrifice national redemp- 
tion has been purchased. “But individual liberty and personal 
happiness belong to a higher sphere than that which is subser- 
vient to outward government. ‘This last has but a negative 
power. Its province may be to restrain the exhibitions of crime. 
The creative power whereby intelligence and goodness are gene- 
rated, is not to be identified with the operation of external cir- 
cumstance. Neither loveliness of clime, nor prosperity in com- 
merce, nor impartiality in the laws, have singly, or in the aggregate, 
the faculty of producing happiness. The soul and its experiences 
are not made up of amalgamated finite ingredients. ‘These are 
but the subordinate elements which she combines at her plea- 
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sure, moulds at her will, and using them as she lists, ordains them 
to stand forth as her representatives—never as her rulers. 

To return however :—whilst we have been labouring only for 
political amelioration, whilst the reform of institutions has been 
the sole object of our labour, Dr. Channing has pointed out the 
necessity of internal improvement ; an improvement which can be 
realized by the human being at any time and under any circum- 
stances. In this utilitarian age it is most agreeable and refresh- 
ing to hear the evolution of the moral and mental faculties treated 
of as that which is eminently essential to man’s practical happi- 
ness. In “ Self-Culture” occurs the following passage :— 


“* Self Culture is practical, or it proposes as one of its chief ends to fit 
us for action, to make us efficient in whatever we undertake, to train 
us to firmness of purpose, and to fruitfulness of resource in common 
life, and especially in emergencies, in times of difficulty, danger and trial. 
But passing over this and other topics for which I have no time, I shall 
confine myself to two branches of Self-Culture which have been almost 
wholly overlooked in the education of the people, and which ought not 
to be so slighted. 

“In looking at our nature, we discover among its admirable endow- 
ments, the sense or perception of beauty. We see the germ of this in 
every human being, and there is no power which admits greater cultiva- 
tion, and why should it not be cherished in all? It deserves remark, that 
the provision for this principle is infinite in the universe. ‘There is but 
a very minute portion of the creation which we can turn into food and 
clothes, or gratification for the body; but the whole creation may be 
used to minister to the sense of beauty. Beauty is an all-pervading 
presence. It unfolds in the numberless flowers of spring. It waves in 
the branches of the trees and the green blades of grass. It haunts the 
depth of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell, and 
the precious stone. And not only these minute objects, but the ocean, 
the mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting 
sun, all overflow with beauty. The universe is its temple; and those 
men who are alive to it, cannot lift their eyse without feeling themselves 
encompassed by it on every side. Now this beauty is so precious, the 
enjoyments it gives are so refined and pure, so congenial with our ten- 
derest and noblest feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful to 
think of the multitude of men as living in the midst of it, and living * 
almost blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, they 
were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost to the world by the 
want of culture of this spiritual endowment. Suppose that I were to 
visit a cottage and see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of Ra- 
phael and every spare nook filled with statues of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and that I were to learn that neither man, woman, nor 
child ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, how should I feel their 
privation ? how should I want to open their eyes, and to help them to 
comprehend and feel the loveliness and grandeur which in vain courted 
their notice? But every husbandman is living in sight of the works of 
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a Divine Artist ; and how much would his existence be elevated, could he 
see the glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions, and 
moral expression! I have spoken only of the beauty of nature, but how 
much of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts and especi- 
ally in literature? The best books have most beauty, and they win their 
way most surely and deeply into the soul, when arrayed in their natural 
and fit attire. Now no man receives the true culture of a man in whom 
the sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of no con- 
dition in life, from which it should be excluded. Of all luxuries, this is 
the cheapest and most at hand ; and it seems to me to be most impor- 
tant to those conditions, where coarse labour tends to give a grossness to 
the mind. From the diffusion of the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, 
and of the taste for music in modern Germany, we learn that the people 
at large may partake of refined gratifications which have hitherto been 
thought to be necessarily restricted to a few.” 


It is a good omen for the best‘interests of mankind that a mau 
like Channing is heard pleading, not for better circumstances, 
not for fairer objects, not for legislative changes, as things which 
are most essential, but for awakened perception’, and for cultivated 
faculties. Such philosophy is not perbaps entirely novel; for cen- 
turies there has been a vague surmise flitting across the surface 
of society, that all that which is exterior to man would assume a 
different and far nobler aspect if diviner influences were intro- 
duced into his existence. Generally speaking however, such doc- 
trine has been considered rather as a pleasing speculation for 

oetical fancies, than as a lofty faith to be realized in practice. 

t is therefore an ennobling spectacle to behold a man of the 
highest talents and the profoundest thought insisting upon the 
adoption of that faith as a necessity of the most practical nature. 
It must now be declared most openly that man has not the power 
to alter the current of events, but that he has the capacity to give 
to it acharacter. ‘The operation of circumstance governed by 
its own inevitable Jaw can neither pause nor vary in accordance 
with the conflicting desires of men. Ambition must still suffer 
disappointment, avarice must still endure the bereavement of its 
treasures: but whether ambition and avarice shall still persevere 
in their unquiet course depends upon the election of man himself. 

Urged by the same philosophic spirit as that which actuates 
Channing, though with deeper experience and still higher aims, 
we find Mr. Alcott labouring in the American field. The labours 
of Mr, Alcott as an educator are chronicled in “The Record of 
a School” and developed in “The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Human Culture.” For the practical results which have followed 
his exertions we must refer the reader to the first-mentioned 
work, We have to do with him as an Author and as a Philosopher. 

We have stated that the views of Mr, Alcott are deeper and his 
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aims higher than those of Dr. Channing. To this circumstance 
may be traced the persecution to which Mr. Alcott has been 
recently subjected ; Channing is just within the range of popular 
will, Although he travels far in advance, he is never out of sight. 
He appeals to the intellect. He requires as the condition of suc- 
cess persevering cultivation rather than determined sacrifice. He 
insists upon the improvement of what és, rather than upon the advent 
of that which és to come. He urges the result as a labour which 
man may accomplish by his own resolute industry. He points to 
the true goal, but he neither shows us the nearest way nor the most 
facile mode of travel. He bids us cherish the sense and perception 
of beauty :—but what beauty is; what is the source of its being; 
what the essential to its development, he fails to divulge. 

Mr. Alcott, on the contrary, declares that the utmost improve- 
ment of a partial nature can never produce a worthy result; 
that the most skilful training which contemplates the perfection 
of a nature can only accomplish its end in accordance with the 
law in that nature; that if it be evil and self-willed, its capaci- 
ties, when unfolded to the highest degree, will partake of its bane- 
ful character. Mr. Alcott requires the higher natures to be 
evolved in the lower, and rightly attributes the rectification of evil 
to the evolution of latent good. ‘To create the good is beyond 
the sphere of education. Its highest power is to aid in the deve- 
lopment of it. Mr. Alcott estimates genius as a talent existing 
in all men, inseparable from goodness as from wisdom. Conscience 
is the voice of genius, and obedience to conscience is the only 
condition under which man can be moulded into the image of 
his Maker. ‘To the operation of indwelling conscience, and not 
to that of outward science, Mr. Alcott looks for success. He 
values not virtue at second-hand. He will have it from the source. 
Hear him declare this himself in the introduction to an exquisite 
volume entitled “ Nature,” published in Boston in 1836. 

“Our age is retrospective. It builds the sepulchres of the fathers. 
It unites biographies, histories and criticism. The foregoing generations 
beheld God and nature face to face; we through our. eyes. Why 
should not we also enjoy an original relation to the universe? Why 
should not we have a poetry and philosophy of insight and not of tradi- 
tion, and a religion by revelation to us, and not a history of theirs? Embo- 
somed for a season in nature, where floods of life stream around and 
through us, and invite us by the powers they supply to action, why should 
we grope among the dry bones of the past, or put the living generation 
into masquerade out of its faded wardrobe? The sun shines to-day also. 
There is more wool and flax in the fields. There are new lands, new 
men, newthoughts. Let us demand our own works and laws and worship. 

“Undoubtedly we have no questions to ask which are unanswerable. 
We must trust the perfection of the creation so far, as to believe that 
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whatever curiosity the order of things has awakened in our minds, the 
order of things can satisfy. Every man’s condition is a solution in hiero- 
glyphic to those inquiries he would put. He acts it as life, before he 
apprehends it as truth. In like manner, nature is already, in its forms 
and tendencies, describing its own design. Let us interrogate the great 
apparition that shines so peacefully around us. Let us inquire to what 
end is nature ? 

** All science has one aim, namely, to find a theory of nature. We have 
theories of races and functions, but scarcely yet a remote approximation 
to an idea of creation. We are now so far from the road to truth, that 
religious teachers dispute and hate each other, and speculative men are 
esteemed unsound and frivolous. But to a sound judgment, the most 
abstract truth is the most practical. Whenever a true theory appears 
it will be its own evidence. Its test is, that it will explain all phenomena. 
Now many are thought not only unexplained but inexplicable; as lan- 
guage, sleep, dreams, beasts, sex. 

“‘ Philosophically considered, the universe is composed of Nature and the 
Soul. Strictly speaking, therefore, all that is separate from us, all which 
Philosophy distinguishes as the Nor mz, that is, both nature and art, 
all other men and my own body, must be ranked under this name, 
NATURE. In enumerating the values of nature and casting up their 
sum, I shall use the word in both senses;—in its common and in its 
philosophical import. In inquiries so general as our present one, the 
inaccuracy is not material ; no confusion of thought will occur; Nature, 
in the common sense, refers to essences unchanged by man ; space, the 
air, the river, the leaf. Art is applied to the mixture of his will with 
the same things, as in a house, a canal, a statue, a picture. But his 
operations taken together are so insignificant ; a little chipping, baking, 
patching, and washing,—that in an impression so general as that of the 
world on the human mind, they do not vary the result. ” 


Would to Heaven that it were not necessary to import into 
England such truthful poetry as this. 


We cannot do the reader better service than to quote from 
“ Nature” those sentences which seem to us peculiarly illustra- 
tive of Mr. Alcott’s mind. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SPIRIT OVER NATURE. 


“‘ Nature always wears the colors of the spirit. Toa man labouring 
under calamity the heat of his own fire hath sadness in it. ‘Then there 
is a kind of contempt of the landscape felt by him who has just lost by 
death a dear friend. The sky is less grand, as it shoots down over less 
worth in the population.” 

MAN IN CONNECTION WITH FACTS, 

“ All the facts in natural history taken by themselves have no value, 
but are barren like a single sex. But marry it to human history, and it 
is full of life. Whole Floras, all Linnzus’s and Buffon’s volumes, are but 
dry catalogues of facts ; but the most trivial of these facts, the habit of 
a plant, the organs, or work, or noise of an insect, applied to the illus- 
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tration of a fact in intellectual philosophy, or in any way associated to 
human nature, affects us in the most lively and agreeable manner.” 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY IN CITIES. 

** The poet, the orator, bred in the woods, whose senses have been 
nourished by their fair and appeasing changes, year after year, without 
design and without heed, shal! not lose their lesson altogether in the roar 
of cities, or the broil of politics. Long hereafter, amidst agitation and 
terror in national councils, in the hour of revolution, these solemn images 
shall reappear in their morning lustre, as fit symbols and words of the 
thoughts which the passing events shall awaken. At the call of a noble 
sentiment, again the woods wave, the pines murmur, the river rolls and 
shines, and the cattle low upon the mountains, as he saw and heard them 


in his infancy. And with these forces, the spells of persuasion, the keys 
of power, are put into his hands.” 


LOW USE OF NATURAL ILLUSTRATION. 

“ We are thus assisted by natural objects in the expression of particu- 
lar meanings. But how great a language to convey such peppercorn 
informations! Did it need such noble races of creatures, ths profusion 
of forms, this host of orbs in heaven, to furnish man with the dictionary and 
grammar of his municipal speech? Whilst we use this grand enithet to 
expedite the affairs of our pot and kettle, we feel that we have not yet 
put it to its use, neither are able. We are like travellers using the cin- 
ders of a volcano to roast their eggs.” 

IMAGINATION. 

“ Tmagination may be defined to be, the use which reason makes of 
the material world.” 

SPIRIT, THE TEACHER OF MYSTERIES. 


“The best read naturalist who lends an entire and devout attention 
to truth, will see that there remains much to learn of his relation to the 
world, and that it is not to be learned by any addition or subtraction or 
other comparison of known quantities, but is arrived at by untaught 
sallies of the spirit, by a continual self-recovery, and by entire humility. 
He will perceive that there are far more excellent qualities in the stu- 
dent, than preciseness and infallibility ; that a guess is often more fruit- 
ful than an indisputable, and that a dream may let us deeper into the 
secret of nature than a hundred concerted experiments.” 


ADVICE AND ANTICIPATION. 

“* As fast as you conform your life to the pure idea in your mind, that 
will unfold its great proportions. As when the summer comes from the 
south, the snow-banks melt, and the face of the earth becomes green 
before it, so shall the advancing spirit create its ornaments, and carry 
with it the beauty it visits, and the song which enchants it; it shall 
draw beautiful faces, and warm hearts, and wise discourse, and heroic 
acts around its way until evil is no more seen.” 


From the foregoing extracts the reader will perceive that Mr. 
Alcott holds the highest manifestations of genius to be the result 
of great moral development, An opinion this which is more and 
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more winning its way into the hearts of thinking men. We have 
long considered the intellect as a mere representative faculty. It 
pourtrays the moral nature. Intellect is, in fact, an artist who 
may choose the line of colouring and the style of execution, but 
not the character of object. When essential goodness or mo- 
rality prevails in the human being, the objects. to be expressed 
are the noblest which intellect can 1 delineate. This last standing 
in the presence of sublime originals, feels a sublime enthusiasm 
which never animated it in the representation of inferior arche- 
types. The truths to be illustrated are of so glorious a character 
that the painter feels compelled to exercise the highest capacities of 
his art. The more he gazes the more he loves. With no unholy 
worship he bends his gaze upon forms of light and love. He absorbs 
their beauty. He sits at their feet with serene devotion, and sur- 
renders all self-activity; it appears as if he rather depicts what 
he is than what he sees. The true artist is ever one with the 
ideal which he pourtrays. Not a few candidates for public fame 
have succeeded by representing old opinions in a new form. 
Those who gild the common place are generally better received 
than those who place on record new facts in the history of human 
progression. Nevertheless, it is only when original objects are 
illustrated by original representation that the true man of genius 
is revealed. Mr. Alcott agrees with the poet, who declares that 


‘* Man’s soul is mightier than the universe.” 


According to our author the human mind includes all exterior 
nature. ‘The phenomena of creation are all representative of 
mental phenomena first promulged in the human conscience, 
In proportion, therefore, to man’s perfection is his capacity to 
appreciate the harmony which reigns through the universe. In 
excellence of character is found the solutions of those enigmas 
which the great Sphins, Nature, constantly propounds. ‘The 
infidel is baffled by the apparent contradictions which the world 
offers to his view, for the simple reason that he is himself a con- 
tradiction; the intuition of good which exists in his mind being 
perpetually denied by the rebellion of his intellect. Whenever 
religion, as a creed, is sincerely adopted, it is adopted because 
religion as a genuine experience is present to the mind of the 
believer. The infidel errs in seeking to reverse the law in crea- 
tion, which requires intellectual perceptions to be dependent upon 
moral feelings, 

One of Mr. Alcott’s coadjutors is Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
This gentleman, taking up the stigma which has been cast in the 
teeth of his countrymen, has called upon them to be no more 
reflections of European minds, but to seek in the recesses of their 
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own for originating power. Such power, he affirms, is resi- 
dent in every human being. He requires that books shall no 
longer be quoted as texts, but adopted as suggestions to the 
creative impulse, In this respect the tone of his mind differs 
widely from that of the British literary public at the present pe- 
riod. We worship science; he idolizes genius alone. He urges 
to originate; we love also to accumulate, He prizes the law; 
we the phenomena which represent it. With him man is noble 
as the oracle of spirit; with us as the lexicon of matter, 

It is true that one act of creation is more glorious than a thou- 
sand acts of memory. Yet we think Mr, Emerson entertains 
almost too great a contempt for learning, He who is acquainted 
with the history and manners of all nations, would never have 
acquired his knowledge had he not been in a great degree ac- 
tuated by genius in the prosecution of his studies. Had the facts 
which he had accumulated been mere barren matter of detail, 
never would he have had resolution to pursue so uninteresting a 
route. But he, out of his own stores, has imparted a loveliness 
to the classic region of research, and the rites of Egypt and the 
mythology of Greece have typified to him one aspect of the human 
mind, and illustrated the operation of spirit in past ages. Genius 
is no less essential to the reader than to the author. Perhaps, 
however, it is to a greater extent manifested in the latter. 

We cannot conclude these remarks without lamenting that Mr. 
Alcott has met with some persecution in consequence of the sen- 
timents which he has expressed. We are not surprised. To 
make moral excellence essential to the worthy revelations of 
genius—to tolerate, as a poet, no interesting rowé, or romantic 
profligate, but to require purity of character as the only title to 
that august appellation—to exclude from mind’s chivalry all who 
are not honourable or valiant—is a course which must necessarily 
be opposed by the masses whom such a prohibition affects, Dare 
we then express for Mr. Alcott, personally, either pity or regret ? 
The more faithful he is, the less need has he of our sympathy or 
applause. Human praise is only worthy when it re-expresses 
divine approbation. Let the devout worshipper ascend the holy 
mountain, and there sacrifice to the Gods. The propitious 
thunder shall greet Ais attentive ear. It matters little whether 
the vales below reverberate the sound. 
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Art. IV.—1. Architectonisches Album, redigirt vom Architekten- 
Verein zu Berlin. (Architectural Album, edited by the Archi- 
tectural Society, Berlin.) Erstes, Zweites Heft. Potsdam, 
1838. 

2. Allgemeine Bauzeitung. VonC. L. F, Forster. 1836-9. 

3. Der Ritter Leo von Klenze und unsere Kunst. Von R. 
Wiegmann, Architeckt. 8vo. Diisseldorf, 1839. 

4. Architectura Domestica. Von A.de Chateauneuf. London, 
1859. 

5. Arabeski: Rasneya Sotchineniya. 1.Gogola. (Arabesques, 
or Miscellaneous Pieces, by Ivan Gogol.) 2 vols. St. Peters- 
burg, 1835. 


RaiLRoaDs and steam-engines are the order of the day; so much 
so that of late there has-been quite a glut of publications, theo- 
retical and practical, bearing upon those subjects. Accordingly, 
not only is Civil Engineering ‘looking up’ and reinforcing its 
corps daily, but those who make a profession of it, or out of it— 
as the case may be,—are looking up too, and at the same time 
begin some of them to look down upon architecture as something 
comparatively trivial, and requiring less mental powers. We are 
not going to question the importance of civil engineering as 
regards national industry, or the prosperity of a country: nay, 
without debating that point at all, we will allow that it is (so 
far) of greater and more obvious intrinsic value to the commu- 
nity; and also that by creating and diffusing wealth it may in- 
directly tend to promote every branch of civilization, and the fine 
arts themselves among the rest. All that we contend for is, that 
such studies are altogether distinct from art, and belong to an 
entirely different sphere. 

Fully agreeing with the doctrine enunciated humorously, yet 
perhaps very seriously intended, by Anthus the entertainipg 
author of Esskunst, we hold that though it may in ‘the first 
instance emanate from necessity, art invariably manifests itself in 
the superfluous, or, we might term it, the super-necessary ;— 
between which epithet and ‘unnecessary’ there 1s assuredly con- 
siderable difference. Practical science and art may therefore be 
said to stand in the same mutual relation as prose and poetry— 
the opposite poles of the positive and the imaginative. ‘The 
analogy will appear strengthened when we observe that, contrary 
to what would seem the natural progress from the necessary to 
the super-necessary, poetry is generally the first form. in which 
the intellectual development of a people displays itself; and so 
also art is, if not the very first, one of the first phases of civili- 
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zation ; in advancing beyond which, the imaginative is abandoned 
as something superfluous and extravagant, and art, instead of 
being cultivated for its own sake, is chiefly valued as administering 
ornamentally to what is directly useful, 

Whether it be matter for regret or not, we cannot help fan- 
cying that society has advanced—or retrograded—to that stage 
of civilization when, sobered down by experience, it resigns the 
workings of imagination as mere dreams and chimeras, and be- 
takes itself to the positive and practical. The Middle Ages 
employed—perhaps wasted—their energies upon rearing cathe- 
drals and other piles exhibiting all the prodigality of art: the 
nineteenth century, infinitely more rational, is devoted to railroads 
and canals, bridges and tunnels ; while art must be content with 
the crumbs that fall from the table of utility. Such at least is 
pretty nearly the state of things among ourselves: nor is it at 
all unnatural, because when all the elements of society in this 
country are decidedly prosaic, and calculation prevails in every- 
thing, it cau hardly be otherwise. Not only has the bulk of the 
public no sympathy with art, but the small section of it which 
has, is too lukewarm or indolent to exert itself effectively: added 
to which art numbers very few generous and devoted adherents 
among its own followers. The spirit of trade—which then 
becomes base, unworthy, and degrading—influences more or less, 
it is to be feared, every one of the fine arts in this country, and 
architecture full as much as, if not more than, the rest. As an 
art, this latter has been reduced almost to a system of copying 
and it has in consequence become a convenient refuge for num- 
bers who enter upon it merely as a lucrative profession where 
practical cleverness and activity, and in fact any talent but for 
business-like plodding, may very well be dispensed with. No 
wonder therefore if we so frequently find all the feelings of the 
artist merged in those of the trader; or so much mean personal 
rivalry indulged i in, almost to the exclusion of all generous emu- 
lation. No wonder the public hear so many “complaints of 
manceuvring, intriguing, and jobbing, through which works of 
importance have been confided to men of inferior talent, and the 
best opportunities comparatively thrown away. Unless, indeed, 
to such mismanagement, coupled with the supineness both of 
the profession and the public, to what must we ascribe the disad- 
vantageous contrast exhibited by so many of our architectural 
undertakings in comparison with similar labours in several con- 
tinental states, whose resources are so greatly inferior to our 
own? It cannot be alleged that opportunities of the kind are 
much more rare in this country than in any other ;—or, if so, the 
greater care should be taken to turn them to the utmost ac- 
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count :—~ nevertheless it is indisputable that in general our 
public edifices are neither commensurate with the character of 
such a metropolis as London, nor will bear a comparison even 
with some which adorn several minor capitals abroad. 

We should be open to reprehension were we to disguise the 
truth ; and by over-estimating our own achievements in art, lead 
persons at home to suppose that we need not endeavour to sur- 
pass what we have already produced. If then we express an 
opinion the reverse of flattering to our national pride, it is cer- 
tainly not with the view of discouraging, or of creating useless 
dissatisfaction, but of stimulating to greater energy for the future. 
Instead of attempting to console ourselves for failures, by depre- 
clating what has been done in other countries, the wiser and 
more ingenuous course would be to profit by those failures and 
the example of others, and to exert ourselves more vigorously 
than ever. Architecture should be rescued from those trammels 
and fatal influences witich have checked and stunted it at home. 
We do not say it is from inferiority of talent that we are unable 
to compete with other countries in the character of our public 
monuments ; but if such be not the case,—if with at least equal 
talent, and far superior ineans, most of our recent public works 
fall very short of contemporary labours abroad; there is all the 
more reason for suspecting that it is owing to a very defective or 
very pernicious system, to unpardonable want of energy in those 
who possess talent, or most culpable negligence, incompetency, 
or abuse of power on the part of those who have control over 
such works. In short it becomes but too evident that there 
must be ‘a screw loose’ somewhere. 

It is useless attempting to disguise that such is the real state 
of things in this country as regards architecture. We might pos- 
sibly delude ourselves into the idea that our buildings eclipse 
their foreign rivals; but we cannot impose upon foreigners, who, 
when they come over to this country, will indulge in comparisons 
not altogether to our advantage. Those who stay at home may 
remain ignorant of the insignificant general character of many of 
our recent churches and other public structures, but then 
they may also ask how it happens, if we have achieved of late 
any really magnificent architectural undertakings, that the merits 
of such are not made generally known by means of published 
designs, Even Forster’s Bauzeitung, which professes to describe 
the chief architectural monuments not of Germany alone, but all 
Europe, and which has given designs illustrating Canova’s Church 
at Possagno, the Arco delle Pace at Milan, the Arc del’Etoile at 
Paris, the Alexander column at Petersburg, and several other 
works of that class, has not since its commencement furnished a 
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single example of the kind from this country, although it evidently 
pays great attention to what is going on here, and has from 
time to time described very minutely our principal railroads and 
similar works. ‘The only public building of this country intro- 
duced therein is Hungerford Market ; which, although an edifice 
of considerable extent, and worth notice for some constructive 
details, is by no means a particularly favourable specimen of 
architectural design. Whether this neglect of English architec- 
tural productions is accidental or intentional, it is not calculated 
to extend our reputation abroad, or impress foreigners with the 
idea that any of our recent buildings can fairly compete with 
their own. Neither are we ourselves at all solicitous to vindicate 
the character of our own school, by affording to the architects of 
other countries the means of comparing and studying any of our 
most successful buildings. Scarcely one of our living architects 
has cared to publish his designs ;*—that is to say, of buildings ac- 
tually executed by him, though several have published collections 
of designs for villas, cottages, and things of that stamp,—saleable 
commodities, and, for the most part, -manufactured like Peter 
Pindar’s razors, merely to sell. 

To say this is astonishing would be contrary to our real 
opinion, since it is so easily explained that scarcely anybody can 
be at a loss to account for it: but then what does the fact itself 
declare ? why first, that the demand for architectural publications 
similar to those of Schinkel, Klenze, Moller, Ottmer, and others, 
is so exceedingly small as to amount to a prohibition of them 
where a fair remunerating profit must be looked to; and next, 
that none of those who have made money by their profession 
care to expend it in publishing examples of their best works, at 
the hazard of pecuniary loss by so doing. As a mattes of pru- 
dence this may pass without reproach, and it is therefore hoped 
that no one will take the mention as such. But it certainly 
does not indicate anything either of that liberal feeling, generous 
ambition, or ardent attachment to professional studies which 
ought to characterize the architect, supposing him to be an artist 
in the true meaning of the word. On the other hand, an archi- 
tectural work that is not strictly practical, meets with very little 


* Only two exceptions occur to us: the first is Mr. Laing, the original architect of 
the Custom-House, the other, Mr. Foulstone, of Plymouth ; but unfortunately neither 
the publication of the one nor of the other is calculated to convey a favourable opinion 
of English taste, either as regards the subjects of their plates or the style in which they 
are engraved, Mr. Foulstone’s Greek architecture is deplorably insipid ; dull, mecha- 
nical copies of Doric or Ionic columns, without a single touch of originality or genial 
feeling in any one of the buildings, The best that can be said of them is that they 
are a degree less wiserably bald than those of Laing. 
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encouragement from professional men, while one that is not in 
some degree a picture-book also, meets with as little from any 
other class of purchasers. ‘The consequence is that scarcely any 
thing whatever of a purely architectural character is now brought 
out in this country, and the few who have any taste for works of 
that class are obliged to supply themselves from the continent. 
Perhaps we should not be exceedingly wide of the mark, were we 
to say that for some of the reputation they have obtained the 
publications of Schinkel and others are indebted to their having 
no English rivals, no competitors from this countny to participate 
with them the attention or admiration of the Zuropean public. 
This is the more mortifying as the time was when England had 
a high character upon the continent for many splendid archi- 
tectural publications, and which earned for her a wide celebrity 
in that branch of art. At present the case is reversed. English 
libraries may enrich their architectural stores by the addition 
of foreign works; but foreigners are not likely to be overstocked 
with similar volumes now from us. 

Not only has this branch of publication so fallen off among 
ourselves of late years as to be almost dwindled away altogether; 
but—what is not the least extraordinary part of the matter,—the 
decline seems to have been in no degree retarded by the establish- 
ment of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; ; though it 
might have been imagined that the formation of such a society 
would have almost immediately given a fresh impetus to the study 
of architecture, and by this time at least have revived a taste for 
it, and diffused it more and more widely. Such, however, neither 
is, nor is likely to be the case. Whatever influence for good the 
Institute may possess, it seems to take care that it shall not ex- 
tend beyond its own walls. We have been unable to learn that 
it has reformed a single professional abuse, or made an exertion 
towards doing so, except one very faint effort to correct some of 
the most crying sins of the present notoriously bad system of 
competition, on which subject a Report was drawn up; but de- 
terred from further proceedings by the difficulties and objections 
started, the advocates for reform showed their faint-heartedness, 
and suffered the whole matter to fall to the ground at once. One 
thing which we did expect rather confidently was, that the Insti- 
tute would at all events establish an annual exhibition of archi- 
tecture—both models and drawings—on a suitable scale ; if from 
no other motive than to rescue their art from the step-dame 
clutches of the Royal Academy, and to prove to the public that 
it has claims of its own upon their notice; but we fear we gave 
them credit for more zeal and spirit than they possess. We have, 
indeed, been assured that the Institute have done and continue to 
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do all that is in their power,—that means, not will, is wanting. 
It may be so: but as that a// seems just tantamount to nothing, 
the natural conclusion is that the Institute is altogether powerless 
for good, and that there is not the remotest chance of its tending 
in any degree to promote or benetit the art for whose sake it was 
established. 

Could we even discern an increased spirit of emulation, more 
application, more diligent study, and the endeavour to gain over 
public attention to architectural subjects and drawings, it would 
be something: instead of this, there has been a visible falling off 
in the architectural part of the Royal Academy’s exhibitions for 
the last two or three seasons. Directly, indeed, this circumstance 
does not say much against the members of the Institute or those 
who stand highest in the profession, because very few of them 
ever exhibit at all; but then indirectly it says a great deal, since 
it affords a tolerably plain proof of their apathy, and how unwil- 
ling they are to incur any trouble or expense for the purpose 
either of vindicating the character of their art, or affording in- 
struction to others. In short it looks as if there existed a far 
greater desire to confer a cheap kind of importance on the pro- 
fession, than to advance the art itself, or make the least personal 
exertion or personal sacrifice to that end. 

Very sorry should we be to involve all indiscriminately in such 
censure ; yet taking the members of the profession generally, they 
certainly do not pursue it with any of that high and generous 
feeling which ought to animate the followers of art;—some of 
them show no motives but those of traders, and therefore a spirit 
more ignoble than these, whose dealings neither require nor 
admit of the con-amore principle that ought to actuate the others. 
To many it is an inexplicable mystery that modern art generally, 
with all aids and appliances, lacks the energy and generous qua- 
lity which stamped it in former ages. Artists endeavour to 
account for this by throwing the blame upon the public, and its 
want of a proper sympathy for art. ‘This doubtless may be one 
among other concomitant causes; but the chief, we should say— 
and one as baleful as all the rest put together, lies with artists 
themselves; being nothing more nor less than want of that enthu- 
siasm, that earnest devotedness to art for its own sake, without 
which nothing really great can be accomplished. Without en- 
thusiasm talent will seldom amount to more than cleverness, 
which for awhile may satisfy, and earn for its possessor a short- 
lived reputation more or less brilliant: but it is by means of the 
vivifying influence of enthusiasm that talent becomes genius. 
Take away that ennobling principle, exclude the higher motives, 
the loftier impulses proceeding from it, and art, even when suc- 
VOL, XXIV.—NO. XLVIII. x 
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cessfully pursued, becomes a splendid, honourable drudgery ; 
perverted from an end to mere means. Undoubtedly there still 
remains behind a potent stimulus, and one in the opinion of the 
world quite sufficient to urge on to any achievement, however 
arduous, seeing that it is the main-spring of human actions and 
human energies. Nevertheless we hold it to be a fatal error 
—one pregnant with mischiefs, puzzling to account for, to ima- 
gine that such stimulus will suffice in art. ‘The enthusiasm of 
money-getting stands in direct opposition to that other kind of 
enthusiasm, which is so greatly wanted, while of this there is far 
too much. Where ordinary self-interest becomes the motive in- 
ducing a man to attach himself to art, art becomes to him little 
more than a task-master, and will be beloved accordingly just in 
proportion to the wages obtained. In what degree these remarks 
apply to architects, quite as much as, if not more than to any 
other class of artists, we shall leave the reader to judge. 
Although those who follow it professionally are by no means 
backward in hinting, whenever opportunity offers, that architec- 
ture is not properly encouraged—and so far they are right, 
because for patronage to be really beneficial to art, it must be 
accompanied by discernment and taste ;—Do they themselves 
encourage, or in any way promote or advocate that acquaintance 
with the art,—that study of it on the part of others without which 
there can not exist any real taste or discernment, or any proper 
sympathy with it in the public? Do they endeavour to facilitate 
such study, either directly or indirectly? We may say at once 
that they certainly do not, but on the contrary too evidently set 
their faces against every attempt that way tending. Persons like 
ourselves might naturally opine that architects would gladly pro- 
mote every scheme aiming to popularize the study of their art, 
and to invest it with interest for the many; simply because it is 
for their own interest that the many should appreciate it and 
enjoy it, and, relishing it as intelligent, encourage it intelligently 
in turn. No such thing: if, indeed, sympathy could be kept 
within the bounds of stupid wonder, or criticism never extend 
beyond compliments and harmless twaddle, there would be no 
very great danger: but to teach people to think for themselves, 
and form opinions of their own; to enable them to discriminate 
between the plagiary and the man of original ideas,—between 
the servile copyist, and the studious artist;—this would be highly 
imprudent and dangerous. Criticism, especially criticism based 
upon reasoning and argument, and which supports itself by 
something more than vague allegations, is, as much as possible, 
to be discountenanced, whether a positive check can be put to 
it or not. Of such criticism the majority of the profession 
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appear to have an instinctive dread, and not without reason; as 
few of their works will abide its scrutiny, Some, if not the 
majority, consider it quite a presumption 6n the part of any 
writer not belonging to the profession, to form—or at least 
express any opinion, He is told that he ought to confine his 
opinions to his own private circle; which might just as well be 
said to every one who takes up his pen to communicate his ideas 
on any other subject. At the present day, however, most per- 
sons fancy that errors and prejudices are more likely to be 
exposed, and truth elicited, by promoting discussion than by 
stifling it. If error be propagated by one writer, let it be exposed 
by others. But architects, it would seem, adopt a most ungra- 
cious dog-in-the-manger principle, for they neither care to instruct 
the public themselves, nor that any one else should assume that 
office for them. 

It is hardly to be supposed that such feelings and sentiments 
are openly expressed by the members of the profession, even 
among themselves: this would be too daring an avowal. Yet 
that such feelings are really entertained may without difficulty be 
gathered from a variety of circumstances, which, though when 
taken singly they appear inconsiderable, when put together fur- 
nish strong and conclusive evidence as to the real state of the 
case, 

Should we, however, have been labouring under an hallu- 
cination of mind in respect to what we have just declared, we 
should feel happy to be undeceived, and to learn that, let appear- 
ances be what they may, the profession are not only well disposed 
but even eager to promote whatever is calculated to bring archi- 
tecture forward and remove the prejudices now existing against 
it, by showing its value merely as a liberal study and occupation 
of taste ; and for which if i it be not calculated, it unjustly usurps 
the title of a fine art. 

Great is the honour claimed for architecture as an art,—and 
some have gone so far as to assert for it a right of precedency 
over the rest. As soon as we attempt to approach it as such, to 
inquire into its character and powers, to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with its peculiar language, its rules and idiom, we are 
either driven back as profane intruders rashly seeking to pene- 
trate into mysteries reserved for the initiated, or are told that prac- 
tical knowledge is everything: in other words, that architecture 
after all is not so much a fine as a mechanical art, and that much 
of the practice consists merely of routine and details, which have 
no more to do with art than has the engrossing of a deed. Such 
view ef it is somewhat modest—not to call it an utter abandon- 
ment of the high pretensions claimed for architecture as a fine 

x2 
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art. In this latter quality, setting aside all the rest, we presume 
it will not be denied that it still retains enough to entitle it to 
something more than a brevet rank, as one of the fine arts by 
courtesy only. Either it has the powers and attributes of a fine 
art, or it has not: in the former case it appeals to the sensibilities 
and sympathies of all, and is capable of being studied and under- 
stood accordingly, whether its mechanical and scientific opera- 
tions be comprehended or otherwise. In the second case, the 
sooner the world is undeceived, by being told that it is exceedingly 
limited in its esthetic capacity; that however important as a 
science and indispensable as a useful art, it has but little of either 
the powers or the qualities of a fine one,—the sooner this is said 
the better: a great deal of misconception and of consequent 
misunderstanding would be prevented; and by abandoning all 
pretension to the name of artists, architects would at once escape 
the responsibility attached to such title, and the reproach of doing 
nothing to justify it. 

When it aspires to be something more than mere building 
(which proposes to itself nothing beyond utility, security, and 
strength), science, knowledge, and skill become merely the auxi- 
liary means of which architecture avails itself for some higher 
end,—means indispensable as such, but otherwise unimportant, 
and of no more account with regard to the wsthetic value of the 
production accomplished through them, than the mould or the 
process of casting to the bronze statue so formed. 

We have then a right to demand something infinitely more than 
the mere satisfactory. Science becomes as nothing if there be 
not also refined taste: it is of no avail to say that all the condi- 
tions of constructive skill, durability, convenience, economy, are 
fulfilled, if there be not also beauty; or that the architect has 
performed his task to perfection as a builder, if he has shown no 
power, no imagination as an artist, and his work be destitute of 
esthetic charm. Architects are rather in the habit of throwing 
dust into the eyes; neither are they themselves particularly clear- 
sighted, but rather in the unfortunate condition of not being able 
to see the wood for the trees. The material—the matter and its 
forms, merely as such, are to them every thing ; the esthetic, the 
ideal,—the forms as expressions of beauty, as nothing. ‘They 
regard the latter much as an anatomist may contemplate a beau- 
tiful human figure, as a system of bones afid muscles. So far 
his professional knowledge seems rather to blunt the sensibility 
of the architect than to render it more acute, unless such unfor- 
tunate tendency be carefully guarded aguinst by cherishing oppo- 
site feelings, and by cultivating the poetry of the art. 

Perhaps we dwell upon this ungrateful topic rather too long ; 
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yet what we have said may be so far productive of good as to 
induce the question whether architecture as now generally prac- 
tised be not greatly overvalued. ‘This question, together with an 
apprehension of its consequences, might possibly rouse up the 
profession more effectually than any thing else can do. 

Turning our eyes to other countries, we must say that, as far as 
appearances go, architecture is pursued in a far better and more 
liberal spirit abroad than at home. One favourable symptom is, 
that infinitely greater encouragement is there given to architec- 
tural publications ; which not “only find a readier sale, but com- 
mand greater attention. Instead of being for the most part 
passed over in silence or else impatiently dismissed in a few 
common-place paragraphs which chiefly show that the reviewer 
is at a loss what opinion to express, works of this class are often 
carefully reviewed. Nay, we have occasionally met with far 
more satisfactory notices of English publications of the kind 
in foreign journals, than in any of our own ;—such for instance 
as Murphy’ s Arabian Antiquities of Spain, a work that for any 
signs of its existence occurring in reviews may be said to have 
dropped dead from the press, while so many ephemeral works— 
long ago completely forgotten, have been ushered into the world 
with the most magnificent trumpetings. ‘To take a more recent 
example, Jones’s Alhambra has fared no better than Murphy’s 
Antiquities. It must be confessed, indeed, that both are works 
rather of curiosity and luxury, than practical utility; still they de- 
serve attention from criticism, and are such as every architect 
ought to possess. If therefore, with the ability to purchase, a 
professional man abstains from so doing, he must not feel sur- 
prise at being considered—not actually sordid perhaps, but guilt- 
less of any excess of enthusiasm, Again, while Hope’s History 
of Architecture, and other works of that kind have been translated 
into either French or German, if not both, very rarely indeed is 
such compliment returned by our translating any thing similar 
from other languages. We do not speak of works whose chief in- 
terest lies in their engravings, and are not to be reproduced with- 
out very great expense, but of those which consist nearly, if not 
altogether, of letter-press, and would therefore be additions to the 
stock of our architectural literature. We need only mention the 
names of Stieglitz, Busching, Hundeshagen, Hirt, Rumohr, and 
Racknitz ; and if it be said “that their writings are very well known 
here in the original to all whose studies lie in that direction, we 
must beg leave to doubt the fact strongly, Coupling therefore all 
this with what has been previously said in the earlier part of our 
article, no very flattering conclusion can be drawn from it as to the 
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feeling with which architecture is pursued in this country, in com- 
parison with others, 

The results are accordingly: therefore, however much it is matter 
of regret, it ceases to be one of wonder that architecture itself 
is not in that flourishing condition among us which it otherwise 
might be; nor can the inferiority be attributed to want of encou- 
ragement, if by encouragement no more is to be understood than 
employment and emolument. But, has not opportunity after op- 
portunity been frittered away? and do we not still adhere to the 
same mischievous system, in spite of so many lessons of dearly- 
purchased experience? Could the blame of the failures we are 
doomed repeatedly to witness, be thrown either upon the inade- 
quacy of our means, or a rigorous spirit of economy, even this 
would be less humiliating to our national taste, though more mor- 
tifying to our national pride. Yet this poor consolation is denied 
us; for if there is a good deal of parsimony, there is also no little 
prodigality:—in short, a kind of paltry peddling economy, owing 
to which we manage to pay quite as much for what is deficient as 
a work of art, as with judgment and taste would have done 
honour to the country. A paltry stinginess is often suffered to 
interfere and maim a design by clipping and paring it down in 
parts, as though it were unimportant whether completed accord- 
ing to the original intention or not, and any thing might be omitted 
at random. If the design has been properly studied at first,— 
and if not, it ought not to be adopted,—such a process is ma- 
nifestly absurd. If desirable to render it less expensive, the 
proper way is to modify the whole, so that every part shall still 
be in due keeping, and no inconsistency of character, no deficiency 
of any kind be perceptible. 

That a better average taste is now established among us, than 
that at the close of the last and commencement of the present cen- 
tury, we do not deny: stillit falls greatly short of what it might and 
would be had it been allowed to go on progressively increasing in 
stature and in strength. Owing to the great impulse which has 
been given to building, since the peace, we have now, throughout 
the country, a show of very respectable bits of architecture— 
things of rather ambiguous or negative merit ;—Gothic made neat, 
Grecian made homely, Italian softened down to insipidity. In 
art our ambition is of a staid, modest,-and reasonable kind. 
Among all our recent works we ‘have few of monumental cha- 
racter, that is, such as testify honourably to the power and taste 
of the age in which they were produced :—scarcely any thing that 
is really i imposing in point of scale, and not less imposing and 
dignified in style. Our classical school is mechanically correct, 
frigid, and mannered: we must not look to it for geniality 
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of conception, masterly originality, or happiness of invention. 
What beauties it gives us are almost altogether borrowed ;— 
transcripts of good originals as regards individual features, which 
are, however, seldom more than merely put together, instead of 
being so combined as to produce an ensemble with one and the 
same spirit pervading every part, a kindred feeling diffusing itself 
throughout. Owing to an unfortunate littleness and feebleness of 
manner, buildings large in themselves do not make an impression 
at all proportionate to their size, but are reduced to the minimum 
of effect. For grandeur and majesty of aspect Buckingham Pa- 
lace will hardly bear comparison with that lately erected at Bruns- 
wick; and which though by no means unexceptionable, proves 
Ottmer to be as superior to Nash, as Brunswick is inferior to 
Great Britain. What the former looks like, or rather does not 
look like, we all know too well; but the other has a princely air 
that bespeaks the residence of a sovereign. 

Contrasts of this kind are likely to pass for invidious, more — 
especially when they happen to be unfavourable to ourselves ; 
yet the best way of preventing such is by taking a salutary lesson 
from them for the future, and endeavouring to be first where we 
now stand almost last. If, however, only to show that we wish 
to be impartial, and do not blindly defer to the authority of 
names and reputations, we shall here bestow some notice on the 
Konigsbau, or new palace at Munich, numerous plans and other 
engravings of which may be seen in the Bauzeitung for 1837. 
We need scarcely disavow any prejudice against Klenze, for we 
have been charged with being much too favourably disposed 
towards him ; our comments, therefore stand a chance of being 
received as free from bias either way. 

The principal, or indeed, only fagade, namely, that forming the 
north side of the Max-Josephs-Platz,* extends in a perfectly 
unbroken line for the length of 406 feet (English). It is 65 
feet high, except in the centre, where the height is increased to 
95 by the addition of another order, for the extent of eleven 
windows, or somewhat more than half the length of the front: 
there being twenty-one windows or apertures in each of the other 
stories. So far there are the elements of grandeur—length, con- 


* A situations-plan of the whole palace and the surrounding buildings, as also a 
table of the public edifices at Munich, with their respective dates and architects, 
may be found in the article Municu, in the Penny Cyclopedia, The fagade of the 
Bibliothek, and some of Giartner’s Buildings at Munich, are given in Count E, Ra- 
ezynski’s “ Art Moderne ;”’ as also a coloured plate of one of the splendid painted 
windows in Ohlmuller’s Church of St Maria Hilf. In regard to this building Raczyn- 
ski says “ Cette église est, peutétre, la construction la plus importante qui a été faite 
de nos jours dans le genre gothique, et une de celles qui a le mieux réussié,” 
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tinuity, loftiness; and when we add to these, massiveness, both 
with regard to the relative proportion of solid and void, and that 
arising from the character of the style employed, namely, the 
older Florentine, it will be taken for granted that it is not at all 
deficient in greatness of character and the qualities allied to it. 
Nevertheless we are dissatistied, less for what it is than for what 
it is not. Scarcely any pretension whatever is made to origi- 
nality; the whole is too direct and close an imitation of the 
Palazzo Pitti; the character also is palpably borrowed and 
assumed, with this additional drawback of being altogether exo- 
tic, and not at all in unison with anything else. As a monu- 
ment, the original is a highly interesting and impressive werk of 
architecture; as a study, most valuable; as a model, most unfit, 
—that is, for a palace in the nineteenth century. Recourse might 
have been had to the same style, but it ought, we conceive, to 
have been differently treated,—in many respects considerably 
modified ; and required a livelier and more captivating expression 
imparted to it. Instead of this, the physiognomy given to the 
edifice is by far too repulsive and stern: simplicity has been car- 
ried to severity, uniformity pushed to monotony, and to the exclu- 
sion of play or contrast of any kind. Moreover, its close gene- 
ral resemblance to the Palazzo Pitti is apt to provoke a disadvan- 
tageous comparison, because after all it falls considerably short 
of that edifice in its mass ; at the same time that it is deficient in 
the powerful contrast produced in the other by the greater soli- 
dity there of the lower part. We do not approve of architectural 
duplicates, more especially when an opportunity offers for a mas- 
terly and original productiou. Such opportunities are far too 
precious to be negligently thrown away, and ought to be turned 
to account by creating something that shall carry art onward, and, 
if possible, give it a new and invigorating impulse. 

These objections are no way diminished when we discover 
that instead of the fagade preparing us for the interior, it is quite 
in opposition to it; the decorations throughout the latter, both 
architectural and pictorial, being scrupulously, not to say affect- 
edly, Grecian, both in style and character. By Wiegmann, Klenze 
has been reproached with inconsistency for having in the Glyp- 
totheca employed vaulted ceilings and other forms of Roman 
architecture within a building externally professing to be purely 
Grecian :—this, we must say, savours rather of hypercriticism. 
But in the case before us there is a positive clashing of oppo- 
sites, because though the apartments are in every other respect 
perfectly Greek in style and taste, their circular-headed windows 
contradict it, and disagreeably remind the spectator of the still 
more decided difference between the taste of the exterior and that 
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of the interior. This, however, is a trivial blemish compared with 
one very serious and pervading defect; namely, that of the plan 
altogether, which so far from presenting any kind of beauty, any 
originality, contrivance, variety, contrast, or play, is exceedingly 
commonplace and monotonous, and as inconvenient withal as 
can well be imagined. It is divided on each floor into two enfi- 
lades of rooms, “all rectangular, either square or oblong, without 
any intermediate communication, except one part where there is 
a narrow passage for domestics. As far as arrangement goes, 
not the slightest attempt has been made at effect. “Not only are 
the principal rooms nearly of the same form, but nearly all of the 
same size, and so disposed as to occasion inconvenience, and 
exclude effect also. ‘This will hardly be disputed when we say 
that the centre of the enfilade in the front of the building divides 
into a series of small rooms, having only a single window each ; 
and being appropriated as the king’s sand queen's bed-rooms, dres- 
sing-rooms, &c., entirely cut off all communication between those 
on either side of them. Thus, so far from any climax being pro- 
duced, all sort of focus and centralization is destroyed, and the 
parts are disunited and scattered. In fact the whole of this 
tloor can be considered as consisting only of private apartments, 
notwithstanding that both on the king’s and queen’s side there is 
a throne-room preceded by two or three ante-chambers. With 
the exception of the rooms at either extremity of the front, all 
the others must be inaccessible to those whose immediate per- 
sonal attendance on their majesties does not give them the pri- 
vilege of passing and repassing as there may be occasion of 
doing. 

As long as the apartments are or were merely in progress, 
and might be freely passed through by visitors, from one end of 
the building to the other, no inconvenience of the kind alluded 
to would be felt; and it was therefore most likely entirely over- 
looked by strangers, whose attention would be directed only to 
each room successively, without considering whether the whole 
was properly combined as a habitation. Either this pervading 
defect did not strike Mrs. Jameson, or she did not care even to 
hint at it; for in her long and somewhat particular account of 
the palace, there is not a syllable to lead any one to suspect that 
the plan is so egregiously faulty. If the dining-room is intended 
to be used only strictly en, famille, no very great inconvenience 
may arise, though it cannot be reached from the queen’s apart- 
ments otherwise than by passing through two open staircases and 
several very small rooms, some of them mere lobbies; neither 
can it be entered on the other side except through the king’s 
throne-room, which is so far made to become a mere ante-room, 
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or chamber of communication. The only rooms therefore which 
are at all fitted for the reception of general visitors at entertain- 
ments, are those above, where the-centre of the front is carried up 
a story higher than the rest. So far Klenze seems to have taken 
especial care that the classical compliment ‘Quam bene non 
habitas” shall be strictly applicable to his royal patron, Louis 
the First. In matters of this kind our superiority 1s so manifest, 
that foreign buildings of otherwise great pretension will not eu- 
dure comparison with our own. For its plan, if for nothing 
else, Buckingham Palace may very safely challenge the Konigs- 
bau at Munich; not only as being free from the positive incon- 
veniences of every kind found in the latter, but also as far better 
laid out for effect, as regards both facility of communication and 
spaciousness *, 

We will not be quite sure that fresco-painting, when employed 
to the extent which it is throughout the Munich palace, 1s alto- 
gether the very best mode of decoration, or calculated to give 
the greatest importance to the architecture. For particular 
rooms and in certain situations, it may be suitable enough; but 
it is hardly so for sitting-rooms, where paintings upon such a 
scale are apt to become too obtrusive, and by their subjects 
forming too harsh a contrast—sometimes perhaps almost a ludi- 
crous antithesis—to the familiar details of social life: the oppo- 
sition becomes that of poetry to prose. A mere picture does 
not force itself so conspicuously upon the attention; it may be 
gazed at or not, studied or overlooked ; but paintings which con- 
stitute, so to say, the local scenery of the whole space, put forth 
a too direct claim to notice ; and though they may be interesting 
to the casual visitor, cease to make so much impression after 
constant familiarity. A great deal may certainly be said on both 
sides ; we shall therefore only observe that as decorations for the 
walls of sitting rooms, subjects in fresco ought, we conceive, to be 
employed with some reserve, and not suffered to occupy too great 
a space of surface. In this opinion we are borne out by one who 
must be admitted a competent authority on the subject, and who 
has not scrupled to question the propriety of some of the most 





* Of Buckingham Palace plans, &c. are given in the new edition of the ‘ Public 
Buildings of London.” The height of the principal rooms is 25 feet, that of the pic- 
ture gallery more ; while in the palace at Munich the rooms are 27 feet high—which 
is certainly no very extraordinary difference. Nevertheless Mrs. Jameson would lead 
us to suppose either that the latter are much loftier, or the others much lower than 
they really are; for she says ‘‘ George the Fourth had a predilection for low ceilings, 
so all the future inhabitants of the Pimlico Palace must endure suffocation.” Suffoca- 
tion indeed! if rooms twenty-five feet high are still so low as to endanger people’s 


lives by suffocation, there would be scarcely half-a-dozen families in England that 
would escape it. 
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noted works of the kind. “ The far-famed Loggie of the Vatican,” 
says Hessemer, ‘‘ which ever since they first existed, have been 
extolled as the greatest models of decoration, are in fact not 
decoration at all, but a series of paintings covering the surface of 
both walls and ceilings. As a whole they possess no architec- 
tural character ; and if the separate pictures, allegories, &c., have 
very little intimate connection with each other, they have, as 
such, still less with their situation and with the building itself. 
As offering an instance of the greatest coutradiction between 
locality and decoration, may be mentioned the works of Giulio 
Romano in the Palazzo del Te at Mantua, with regard to the 
pictorial but non-decorative merits of which I forbear to make 
any further comments.” 

After our animadversions upon the Kénigsbau we can hardly 
be charged with being indiscriminate partisans of the “ Bavarian 


9 


Ictinus ;” uor is it without concern we are compelled to admit 
that the talents of Klenze have not always been exerted in pro- 
portion to the opportunities afforded, or in correspondence with 
the generous ardour of his royal patron.* For the faults we 
have pointed out we are not indebted to his opponent Wieg- 
mann: since he bestows no notice on any of Klenze’s buildings, 


* It has been said that we have overrated foreign talent in architecture, and shown 
a disposition if not actually to decry—to throw that of our own countrymen as much 
as possible into the shade. We have invariably spoken our sentiments honestly to 
the best of our judgment, without other bias or partidlity than that arising from our 
love of the art itself, nor is it our fault if we have met with more talent in the works 
of some German architects than in those of the English. At all events we are but petty 
sinners in comparison with such a flagitious offender as Mr. Bartholomew, who in his 
work entitled “ Specifications,” not content with representing architecture to be now 
almost in the very lowest state of degradation in this country, both as to science and 
design, has favoured us with a chapter On the Present School of German, which we 
shall take the liberty of here transcribing entire. 

“The present German school of architecture is, taken altogether, entitled to very 
considerable praise; its works possess much grandeur of conception, much beauty of 
sculptural decoration in the very finest style of art, blended with considerable construc- 
tive science. We have in none of our modern architecture such exquisitely imaginative 
beauties. Most of our modern buildings are mean and bald ; some few of them pos- 
sess correctness, but even of these some appear colder still than the stone of which 
they are built. In some points, however, our buildings are very superior to those of 
the Germans, for amidst the excellences of our foreign competitors’ works, there is a 
rudeness which is totally surprising ; a certain blending of the very worst principles of 
the very worst Gothic, at total variance with the soaring beauties of their school, 
which rises, in some respects, beyond the works of the very Greeks themselves. Without 
this dash of Tedesco corruption, their works would be too soaring, too ethereal to be 
human. Their designs seem to be the result of the two opposite principles resident 
in men, Could we transfuse into our architecture the unpolluted, classical, and inven- 
tive beauties of the Germans, we should both warm and raise it. But we need only 
to copy the vices of the German school to complete the ruin of our own diseased 
architecture.” 

This extract shows that there is at least one English writer—and he himself an 
architect—-who far out-Herods us in his estimate of the German school. 
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except: merely en passant, with brief and general censure, and 
without entering at all into particular criticism. So far his pam- 
phlet has disappointed us, for though the title makes no specific 
promise, we did expect that, whether for eulogy or the re- 
verse it would furnish—if not a biography, yet something like an 
account of the architect’s professional career. Instead of this, 
the writer confines himself almost entirely to the consideration of 
Klenze’s principles and theory, as illustrated in his collection of 
designs for churches, entitled ‘“‘Christiche Bauart.” Of that 
production we cannot trust ourselves to speak, not having the 
volume by us to refer to, nor now recollecting more of it—after a 
single inspection—than that we considered the designs of rather 
mediocre quality, and betraying a want of study. The specimens 
there given of Greek architecture as applied to that class of 
buildings appeared to us by no means happy models, nor calcu- 
lated to instruct, as they might have done, had the motives of 
each subject been explained. As little are we able to say whe- 
ther the severity of Wiegmann’s remarks,—his fastidiousness and 
captiousness are justified by anything he himself has done, or by 
greater success attending his own principles; to confess the 
truth, it is not very clear to us what the latter really are, or what 
at times he means to say. We may however venture to assert 
that several of his remarks come home to others besides Klenze, 
and who, equally bigotted in favour of Greek architecture, 
are still more cold and pedantic in their application of it; 
formal copyists, who do not even attempt more than a mere 
reflection of the antique, and that only in particular features ; 
and while certain forms are scrupulously imitated, fidelity as to 
the genius and real spirit of the style affected is usually lost,— 
perhaps held matter of no account. The consequence is that 
the things so produced are more or less failures—neither antique 
nor modern—not a skilful adaptation of both, but a harsh and 
disagreeable conflict of opposing elements and contradictory 
ideas. Little does it avail for an architect to exhibit the most 
perfect Grecian portico or colonnade, if he at the same time lets 
us see that he has trusted to that alone ;—that so far from being 
a necessary portion of his structure, it is a mere adjunct which, 
though certainly not so intended, chiefly forces us to feel its own 
vast superiority over all the rest; and the difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of making that which ought to be ‘principle harmonize 
with, or even seem worthy of, what is engrafted upon it. Almost 
invariably do architects forget that by such adoptions they tacitly 
bind themselves to raise every other part in the same spirit, and 
to display such powers as shall excuse their appropriating the 
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merit of others to themselves, by making it truly part and parcel 
of their owa work. 

Unless this last can be effected with ability, the antique forms 
will seldom be more than something hung about a modern build- 
ing,—extraneous parts ;—not a consistent dress in which the 
whole is attired, but mere trimmings and appendages; intended to 
pass for architectural style, but oftener making it all the more ma- 
nifest how deficient the building itself is in character, and destitute 
of all that conduces to style. Nay, if, on the one hand, columns 
and other Greek decorations display the great superiority of 
classical taste, on the other, they lose much of their original value 
and charm, by being associated with what but ill accords with 
them. Many a modern soi-disant Greek building reminds us of 
Cicero’s witty question to Lentulus: “ Who has tied you to that 
great sword?”—for with us the question might frequently be: 
Who has tied that plain and insignificant building to that classical 
portico ?—It also generally happens that such feature is itself im- 
poverished, in order that the contrast between it and the rest may 
not be too ridiculously glaring. 

“« Exquisite as is the taste,” says a recent writer,* “ which cha- 
racterizes Grecian design, the forms to which it was applied are 
by far too few to meet the numerous and complex exigences of 
the art at the present day; besides which, simple as the appli- 
cation of the style appears to be, and certainly is, if nothing more 
be required than to apply its mouldings and transfer its ornaments 
to buildings quite differently constituted, it is by no means an easy 
task, as experience must have convinced many ere now, to employ 
it successfully, and so as not merely to avoid glaring inconsisten- 
cies, but so as to produce a work that shall be of high and uniform 
quality throughout. ‘To accomplish this is a very different matter 
from producing a decent plagiary compilation; for in addition to 
a well cultivated taste, it demands no small portion of inventive 
power: to say the truth, it requires nothing less than that the 
architect should be able to conceive his subject i in the spirit of an 
artist of antiquity, and afterwards mature and finish it up, furnish- 
ing to it from his own mind all that is necessary for its complete- 
ness, but of which ancient examples stop short. ‘Those therefore 
who are desirous that Greek architecture should retain its vogue 
among us, should aim at accomplishing this; if they cannot—if 
after so long a trial of it, it be found utterly incapable of giving 
us any thing much better or more consistent than has hitherto 
been produced, and that we have already exhausted its powers of 


* See “* Studies and Examples of the Modern School of English Architecture,” 
p. 17. 
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design and the combinations it admits of, they have no very great 
reason to be surprised should it now be laid aside for a style (viz. 
the Italian) which not only readily adapts itself to our mode of 
building, but derives much of its character and effect from fea- 
tures for which ancient architecture makes no provision, or rather 
obstinately rejects.” 

These remarks certainly deserve attention, because they are 
particularly directed against the besetting sin of almost all our mo- 
dern Greek—not to call it pseudo-Greek architecture, It is quite 
objectionable enough that even at the best, the fagade of a build- 
ing, instead of resulting naturally from its internal distribution and 
circumstances of construction, is little better than a mask artfully 
adapted, but it becomes actually offensive and unpardonable when 
that mask itself is allowed to exhibit contradictions and dissonances 
which betray how ill the style professed to be adopted is.even un- 
derstood. If the simulation cannot be consistently kept up: if what 
is Greek and what is not Greek is so obstinate that neither can 
be accommodated to the other, it is better to avoid altogether the 
appearance of a direct imitation of the former style, and only to 
borrow so much from it as can be properly incorporated with the 
rest.* 

Diametrically opposed to Klenze, who considers Grecian or 
Greco-Roman architecture—for he does not reject the Ro- 
man arch—to be the only style adapted for universal applica- 
tion, Wiegmann contends that the adherence, or the attempt 
to adhere, to pure Greek forms in our present and _ totally 
different system of construction, is no better than pedantic 
affectation; and that they ought no longer to be retained by 
us as models. He further asserts that there can be no such 
thing as a permanent and unchangeable style in architecture, 
and that the endeavour to revive at the present day any by- 
gone style whatever is an absurdity, and very much like trying 
to force a stream to flow back to its source. According to 





* Were architectural composition at all taught as it ought to be in academies of 
art, the errors we daily witness would never be committed ; yet though that branch of 
the study is almost the only one which properly belongs to such institutions, it is pre- 
cisely that which is most neglected. Indeed it is hardly affected or attempted to be 
taught at all, but left entirely to accident. When prize subjects are undertaken by the 
students, it is not sufficient to award premiums to the best; the merits and defects of 
all these ought to be made the subject of a lecture or lectyres by the architectural pro- 
fessor, and with the drawings before him, in order to be distinctly pointed out and 
dwelt upon ;—their faults or beauties as to general conception, their merits or their 
failings as to the treatment of particular parts, should be explained and commented 
on. Such direct lessons would, we conceive, be infinitely more instructive and impres- 
sive, than those which merely lay down general principles ; because they would come 
at once to the application of principles, and furnish an opportunity of showing how far 
they were understood, 
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him, only that which is perfect matter of indifference in itself, 
and has nothing to do with style, can be indiscriminately adopted 
as suitable to all times and all occasions. In this there is a cer- 
tain degree of truth, but somewhat of perverseness also; fora style 
based upon Greek architecture must upon the whole be allowed 
to run more in unison with modern taste generally, and prove 
more capable of application to every diversity of purpose, than 
any other we are acquainted with. At all events Wiegmann him- 
self has not even attempted to point out how we are to extricate 
ourselves from the perplexities of his doctrine. He is not one of 
those who would discard Grecian in order to make way for 
Gothic, because he rejects the one just as much the other. Neither 
do we exactly know how far he really objects to the Greek style, 
or under what limitations he considers its adoption allowable or 
even beneficial. ‘That he admits the latter to be possible, is, how- 
ever, apparent from the commendations he bestows upon Schinkel, 
observing : 

“« He is an inspired venerator of Grecian art: but instead of 
adhering to its externals alone,—to what was more or less con- 
ventional in it, and arose out of the circumstances of the times in 
which it flourished—he has actually penetrated into its very spirit, 
and in more than one of his works bas shown that the rationality 
and beauty arising out of construction,—which stamps the works 
of the Greeks as superior to all others, may be made to display 
themselves even at the present day ; and that notwithstanding the 
great difference between them and the structures of antiquity in 
regard to many particulars of design, such works partake infinitely 
more of the same spirit than do the ill understood and lifeless 
imitations of which Klenze has furnished us so many,” viz. in his 
Christliche Baukunst. 

How the above passage can be very well reconciled with the 
apparently unqualified rejection of Greek architecture even asa 
type for us moderns, is a point we must leave to Herr Wiegmann 
himself to explain. In admitting that it is possible to catch the 
true spirit and genius of Grecian architecture, and to infuse them 
into buildings adapted to widely different purposes from those of 
antiquity, he admits all that we ourselves contend for; and in fact, 
so far advocates the very course we ourselves would uphold ;— 
since few can be more strongly opposed than ourselves to that 
cold, formal, lifeless imitation of Greek models, which amounts to 
nothing more than the most servile and tasteless species of copy- 
ing,—slavishly correct as to certain particulars, but egregiously 
incorrect—absolutely licentious, in all that regards taste and feel- 
ing. We certainly should have been far better satisfied had 
Wiegmann explained himself so fully as to remove all apparent 
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contradictions, and to leave no room whatever for doubt; still 
more, had he confined himself more strictly to architecture, instead 
of entering into vague metaphysical inquiries with regard to the 
nature and power of art generally, while he is so brief and ob- 
scure in regard to many points connected with the former, and 
which it is highly desirable that either he or some one else should 
render perfectly clear. What he chiefly proves is, not that Gre- 
cian architecture is altogether inapplicable at the present day— 
such doctrine being wholly at variance with the very high com- 
mendation bestowed upon Schinkel for the happiness with which 
he has in many instances made use of it;—but that the designs 
in the Christliche Baukunst are nearly all more or less defective, 
notwithstanding that they were put forth as models for the instruc- 
tion of others, nor was their author at all fettered in his ideas by 
any of those circumstances which generally interfere in the case 
of actual buildings. After all, therefore, the more important 
question is left poised in equilibrium, as much being conceded on 
one hand as is denied on the other. Very little notice, again, is 
bestowed on the buildings actually erected by Klenze, notwith- 
standing that many of them—not only the Pinacotheca and Neue 
Residenz, but Prince Maximilian’s Palace,* Kriegsministerium, 
Post Office, &c. are almost entirely in the Italian and particularly 
in the Florentine style ; yet whether the Munich architect’s prac- 
tice is on that account to be considered much more sound than 
his theory, we are not explicitly told, but left to guess it as well 
as we can. Now this indistinctness and indecision are to us 
highly disagreeable: if Wiegmann thought he could even demo- 
lish Klenze altogether and give the death-blow to his theory in 
recommendation of Greek architecture, he should have shown 
himself more in earnest; and instead of saying a very great deal 
that amounts to nothing, should have stuck to the main point, and 
there battered away. If he wishes to have it understood that 
Klenze is little better than a charlatan in art, he should have put 
—or tried to put the fact beyond doubt,—should have left us no 
middle course, but have either compelled us to adopt, or called 
upon us to refute his arguments. 

We are, indeed, favoured with opinions as to one or two of 
the structures. erected by Klenze at Munich; yet mere opinions 
are very different from argument and criticism: they may be cor- 
rect or erroneous, just or unjust, but, if re¢eived at all, must be 
taken entirely upon trust, at least by those who have either not 


* In its plan this palace is many degrees superior to the Konigsbau, yet still falls as 
many degrees short of excellence in point of its arrangement, in which there is neither 
contrivance nor effect, neither play nor variety. 
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the means, or else not the ability, of judging for themselves, 
Thus, Wiegmann dispatches the Konigsbau very summarily, calling 
it a ‘ verballhornten Pallast Pitti;” and again, condemns the 
Glyptotheca as an unhappy combination of a pure Greek temple 
with a prison-like mass of building. If it is the absence of win- 
dows that constitutes the prison-like character complained of, the 
same comparison may be extended not only to the temples, but 
almost all the other public edifices of the ancients, that are re- 
maining ; while if some other circumstance produces this effect, 
it might not have been amiss to explain it to us. Is Wiegmann 
of opinion that the wings of the fagade are too low for the por- 
tico ?—that, instead of rising above the rest, the portico would 
have appeared more of a piece with it, if merely stuck on to the 
building, and made to jut out from it, the whole front being kept 
of the same height throughout? Or does he think that some 
windows both within the portico and on each side of it would 
have improved the whole,—have mitigated the too temple-like 
character of the one, and the too prison-like aspect of the other? 
This is what he does not care to inform us; neither does he 
afford the least clue as to what he considers a more harmonious 
combination, by referring to something else as an example of it. 
The most, therefore, that we can say in his excuse is, that he is 
kept in countenance by a great many others who seem to think 
that the mere expression of praise or blame is sufficient for 
architectural criticism. 

This last remark applies far more strongly than we could wish 
to the Allgemeine Bauzeitung,* where of the various buildings 
that have been represented and described, scarcely one has had 
any comments made upon it. Yet this suppression of criticism 
can hardly have been occasioned by overstrained delicacy, be- 
cause several would have afforded opportunity for descanting 


* In some of the Numbers of this work, for the present year, there is an interesting 
series of papers on Gardens and Villas by Freiherr von Welden, which is moreover 
remarkable on account of two very flagrant plagiarisms from English publica- 
tions:—one a design copied from the second series of Goodwin’s Domestic Archi- 
tecture, which, though never executed, is pretended to be that of a house in the Isle of 
Anglesea ; the other from a design for a villa by E. B, Lamb, in the third volume of 
the Architectural Magazine. In the plans of both are made some trifling alterations— 
they cannot be called improvements—but in every other respect the designs are the 
same, and so peculiar and striking, that once seen, they can hardly fail to be imme- 
diately recognized. As to Goodwin, he was not an overscrupulous person himself, as 
is evident from the exposure of his conduct with regard to that portion of his work 
of which the Freiherr has availed himself so very freely. As respects the other 
design he does not pretend to say where it has been erected, but ubserves that it is 
considered here in England quite a pattern of its kind ; and he therefore ought to have 
given its author’s name ;—for it is the suppression of the mention of the works whence 
the two designs are derived, that constitutes the worst part of the deception practised 
by the Freiherr. 
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upon the merits of their design. Among these are the Buchhandler 
Borse at Leipsic, erected by Geutebriich, the architect of the 
Augusteum, 1834-6; and Dr. Hirtel’s house in the same city, 
by Waldemar Herrmann of Dresden. Both are in a rich Italian 
style; and of the two the latter has somewhat the superiority as 
to extent of facade, its front being 112 feet (English), in length, 
while that of the other is 108. Besides which it has very much 
the air of a public building, as there is only a principal floor 
with an open Corinthian loggia of five intercolumns, above the 
ground-floor or basement, while the loggia itself is decorated 
with compartments in fresco. As far as style and beauty of ex- 
ternal architecture go, there is scarcely a private mansion in all 
London that can compete with it, certainly not one of recent 
date; for even Sutherland House is but a very plain and frigid 
piece of design in comparison ; and both Norfolk House in St. 
James’s Square, and Buckingham House, Pall Mall, are abso- 
lutely homely. To say the truth, it may fairly challenge almost 
any one of our Clubhouses,—at least of those already erected,—- 
for we must not as yet include the Reform Club, whose fagade 
promises to eclipse all its neighbours. We call attention to this 
example all the more, because we have nothing similar at home: 
on the contrary, so far from any stimulus having been given of 
late years to architectural display in the town residences of our 
nobility and persons of fortune, it would rather seem that the 
trumpery show and flaring tawdriness of the Terraces in the 
Regent’s Park, and other barrack-like ranges of buildings of that 
class, have brought the system into disrepute; and it certainly 
must be acknowledged that the plain and perfectly unassuming 
brick fronts of houses far more costly and spacious than those 
just alluded to, have a far more aristocratic look than the others, 
whose grandeur is nothing more than overgrown littleness, and 
meanness tricked out in the coarsest finery: truly may they be 
described as the very Brummagem of architecture.* 

That other private town houses of a very superior character 
besides that of Dr. Hartel have been erected in Germany within 
the few last years, is shown by that belonging to Dr. Abendroth 
of Hamburg, and forming one of the designs in Chateauneuf’s 
Architectura Domestica, where it is illustrated not only by plans 
and elevations, but by sections and plates of detail. Recent 
circumstances have rendered M. Chateaineuf’s name rather 
familiar to the English public, he having obtained the second 
premium in the competition for the Royal Exchange; and the 
taste he has displayed in the house just referred to, particularly 


* Were Mr. Hope to convert the range of dead wall in Duchess and Mansfield 
Streets, into an ornamental exterior of his galleries, not only the situation but the 
nature of the building itself would be highly favourable to architectural display. 
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in the staircase and some other parts of the interior, as well as 
in the arrangement of the rooms, and the variety of their forms, 
produces an agreeable though also a rather mortifying contrast 
to. what we observe here at home. How he came to bring out 
his book in this country, we know not; but hope it will ‘spirit 
up some of our own architects to revive the now obsolete fashion 
of publishing designs of buildings executed by themselves. 

The last of the works placed at the head of our article deserves 
more’ notice than we can now bestow on it, although it claims 
notice here merely on account of a single paper in it, namely 
that entitled Ob Arkhitectur@, and which certainly contains some 
very sensible and clever remarks well deserving the consideration 
of professional men. It must be confessed that the writer speaks 
more from feeling and from his own impressions than from his 
study of the art, and that he contemplates this exclusively from a 
poetical point of view ; yet it is not on that account less deserving 
the attention of architects. On the contrary, it will be of service, 
we may hope, by dwelling in the forcible manner it does upon 
those qualities of design which architects themselves are apt to 
overlook—at least to consider comparatively unimportant and 
hardly worth the study necessary to secure them—namely, charac- 
ter and expression. ‘ Has the spirit of architecture” (he asks) 
“ entirely passed away in this our time, that notwithstanding 
the enormous sums expended upon many of them, so very few of 
our buildings have any pretension to rank as works of art, or 
exhibit proof of having been conceived in the genius, or even 
the taste, of the styles professed to be followed?” Whether 
architects will be disposed to pardon the reproaches he brings 
against them on account of the warm enthusiasm for art which 
dictates these, we do not pretend to say; but he certainly does 
reproach them with showing themselves utterly insensible to the 
beauties of their own models. The art, he complains, has been 
reduced to little more than a trifling copying of little conventional 
niceties, while all fidelity as to character is, for the most part, 
wholly disregarded, and apparently held unworthy a moment's 
consideration. Scarcely ever can such a system produce any 
thing better than either feeble or else forced imitations of styles 
which are in themselves exploded, and have become to us as dead 
languages of the art. We do not however quite agree with Gogol 


in all his remarks: the following passage for instance is amusing 
at least if not instructive, 


“Walter Scott was the first who swept away the dust from Gothic 
architecture and showed it to the world in all its beauty. From that 
time a taste for it has spread rapidly, and in England almost all the new 
churches are erected in that style. They are very charming (mile), very 
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pleasing to the eye; but, alas! they have nothing of that true grandeur 
which breathes in the vast” (and, he might have added, in the smallest) 
“ edifices of former ages. Notwithstanding their pointed windows, their 
pinnacles and spires, they have upon the whole but very little of the 
genuine Gothic character, but evidently depart considerably from their 
models,” 

To the last of these observations we freely assent, but we think 
that the commendation bestowed upon our modern Gothic churches 
generally, is by far too liberal; there being only a few exceptions 
among them of which it can be said that they are “ very charming 
and very pleasing to the eye.” Further on Gogol recommends 
Oriental architecture as a mine wherein many useful materials 
might be found, and from which many valuable hints and ideas 
might be derived,—much, certainly, that might be ingrafted upon 
Gothic for domestic architecture, and particularly for interior 
embellishment,—that is, in the hands of an architect “ gifted 
with the invention and the feeling of a poet.” One remark of 
this writer which deserves especial consideration is, that while so 
much taste is displayed in the other ornamental arts, which, 
instead of being tethered to precedents, are freely allowed to 
exert novel combinations, all originality of detail is strictly inter- 
dicted in architecture, as nothing less than most mischievous 
innovation: yet surely full as much latitude might be allowed in 
the ornaments if not the proportions of a capital as we find in 
those of antique vases, which although all fashioned after one or 
two general types, exhibit an endless diversity in their details. 
It is true that not every one who calls himself an architect can 
be safely trusted to depart at all from established rules and mo- 
dels; but this perhaps is in a great measure owing to their having 
been trained from the very first to look upon it as their duty not 
to cultivate their invention and form their taste upon the best 
examples of Grecian or Gothic art, but to repress it altogether. 
At all events however this is no reason why the more talented 
should be interdicted from doing what others cannot. The 
Germans have less of this Neophobia in architecture than 
almost any other people ;—Schinkel we need not name, but 
as another strong instance of the free scope allowed in invention 
we may refer to the Architectonisches Album, which contains 
designs by Stiiler and Strask for the buildings proposed to be 
attached to the railway between St. Petersburg and Pavlovsk. 
The length to which our article has reached prevents our en- 
tering into any observations upon them ; all therefore we add is, 
that in this age of railroads it 1s to be hoped that their “ stations” 
and “termini” will be allowed to afford some employment for 
architects, and originate a class and style of buildings totally 
distinct from those we have at present. 
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Art. V.—Akhlak- i-Jalady, from the Persian of Jany Mohammed 
Asaad. Practical Philosophy of the Mohammedans. Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund. ‘Translated by W. F. 
Thomson, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Service. T.ondon: 1839, 


AxtTuoueu the labours of the Oriental Translation Fund have 
been so long before the British and Foreign public, and though 
the Society itself, in the years that have elapsed since its forma- 
tion, has fully sustained the promise of its commencement, and 
brought to the European eye so many of the treasures that lay 
till then hidden in the obscurity of oriental languages; although 
the relations of Europe with the East are hourly and daily in- 
creasing both in number and importance ; although the connec- 
tion of these two portions of the globe has long been cemented, 
and on the part of Great Britain in particular most closely by 
ties of family or personal interest as well as affection ;—though 
the growing importance of eastern countries commercially and 
politically, stimulates alike both selfishness and philanthropy, 
public and private, to foster the cultivation and improvement 
both of the soil and inhabitants of the various realms of Asia ;— 
though the neglect of these obvious considerations has repeatedly 
entailed disaster and distress upon whole bodies of individuals in 
Europe, if not upon its nations; and though these evils have been 
undeniably brought about by ignorance, not less on the one side 
than the other:—of the Asiatic, as to sound, enlightened prin- 
ciples of domestic government and foreign intercourse; of the 
European, as to the real character, prejudices, and peculiarities 
of the nations with whom he has to deal: still, despite of politi- 
cal existence, of personal interest, of private ties, of philanthropic 
objects, philosophic views, antiquarian research, religious feelings, 
and even, far dearest, of pecuniary gain ;—the British public, 
the most deeply interested of any in most, if not all of these ques- 
tions, has shown the greatest apathy of any in proportion to its 
situation and facilities with all. 

It can scarcely be questioned that this neglect has arisen from 
waut of due consideration in the generality, and in sheer igno- 
rance rather than wilful disregard of more expansive views. So 
long in that quarter as trade could be pushed and fortunes 
made by the mercantile community; so long as political alliances 
were anticipated and forestalled by physical force and absolute 
subjugation, with the statesman; so long as the scholar could 
confine his intellect within the narrow and insufficient bounds of 
classical information, the natural indolence or cupidity of each 
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class, for its own immediate objects, prevented the attempt and 
the wish to look beyond: nor is it till the usual consequences 
of all short-sighted policy are visited upon us with the worst seve- 
rity, till China has repelled our opium and refused her teas—till 
from Turkey to Burmah all is trouble, violence, and injustice— 
till history turns, hopeless, from the pages of Greece, and the 
key of Egyptian hieroglyphics is broken in that rude and rusted 
lock—that we begin to suspect there has been something amiss : 
The rupee-tree of Hindostan has been shaken of its fruit, and 
the balances of silver syce mock the opium’s wakened dream ; 
— if we soothe the ruined Turk, we are hated by Burmah, Cabul 
and Persia; and the boast of classic elucidation proves but its 
delusive vanity. Had those three great classes of our countrymen 
studied with a larger and more comprehensive intellect the spirit 
of Eastern nations, as developed in their institutions, they would 
have seen that neither the commerce, the policy, nor the genius 
of these nations could be actuated by the same rules that form 
the standard of Europe. 

It is the learned who are chiefly to blame: for the knowledge 
derivable from books is their avowed care ; through them must it 
flow in gradual and practical wisdom to the other classes of 
society ; and it is for this that their seminaries are endowed by 
the liberal, and supported and guarded by the State. The scholar, 
placed from certain evidences of his ability in situations of honour- 
able competence by the institutions of his country, owes that 
country a positive duty in return: his ease is not consulted that 
it may degenerate into sloth, his library is not stored that he may 
close his eyes in repletion, his pockets are not filled to be merely 
emptied into his chest, nor is the earlier leisure of his college in- 
tended as a dormitory. The man of Jearning, so placed, is bound 
to look abroad as well as at home; the living world of literature 
is his proper sphere ; mental activity is his duty, to himself and 
his countrymen; and if he fails in this, and, wrapping himself 
up in the fat slumbers of contented prejudice, neglects to acquire 
or circulate the information to which he should be devoted, he 
injures the charges intrusted to his care, and abuses the hospi- 
tality that feeds him; he is a false steward, an ungrateful guest. 

A vulgar error has gone forth lately into the world that only a 
little learning is a useful thing, and shallowness is the order of 
the day: even the greater number of the realfy learned who openly 
oppose this dictum, act, though with some modification, upon its 
principle. But is it necessary, we would ask, that if a long por- 
tion of life should be devoted to studying the wisdom of antiquity, 
that a- still larger portion should be wasted in shutting out, or 
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rejecting, wisdom from any other entrance? Surely he who has 
learned to weigh and feel the pure spirit of ancient genius, is the 
very fittest to weigh and appreciate the sense of other nations. 
Why, having studied in one point, should he exclude all the rest? 
Why confine himself to one or two languages when there are 
twenty open to him? Is there no possibility of a stimulus after 
manhood? no exercises, no degrees, but those for boys ? 

Did the statesman assist the formation of new progressions of 
real knowledge at home, he would not be so often mistaken as to 
the genius of distant nations. Fellowships might be created, en- 
dowments directed to cherish, and honours to reward the culti- 
vators of such wide fields. But his should be, not a direct but a 
moral influence; his duty is to lead the public energies, not to 
bribe them: he might act on public opinion, and this would act 
on the universities. 

And here would be the gain of the merchant. He would not 
by force or fraud violate the laws of man and God so widely 
and so generally, did he know that the races he scorns as barba~ 
rians have rules of conduct and justice, and would yield more 
profit by cultivation, care, and management, than by treachery 
and wrong. If sufficiently enlightened himself he would seek to 
enlighten others, as the surest way to attain his ends at last. 

If the statesman is less obviously interested in the question, it 
can be only because the interests of the community are vested in 
him, to be maintained in preference to his own. But if his own 
glory and the good of his country are at heart he will duly feel 
the advantages to be derived from the progress of civilization and 
enlightenment, not only in those lands but at home, and with 
himself: since by becoming, so to say, practically conversant with 
the habits and feelings of distant and barbarous nations he learns 
to know and appreciate their position, capabilities, and wants, 
and is prepared to avail himself of these for the welfare of his 
native land, the consolidation of her strength, enlargement of her 
relations, the increase of her influence, and diffusion of her com- 
merce. It is only by a thorough acquaintance with all that is 
around him that he learns to enter into and familiarize himself 
with the spirit and national feeling of every part ;—a point too 
long neglected :—and it is only by the distribution of this in- 
formation, thoroughly infused into the daily nutriment of his 
nation at home, that he can expect to be supported by them, as 
the vigilant guard and watch-post of their communital rights. 
Had such measures been taken and such vigilance exerted in 
proportion to the growing interests of our political and commer- 
cial relations with the East, would Dost Mahommed have been 
rejected as an ally till he was forced or won over into enmity ? 
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would Turkey have been neglected till she sank,—or Persia 
affronted till roused into querulous wrath? would Central Asia 
have to be only now explored, to ascertain her political and 
commercial tendencies? would the Indus trade be but now at- 
tempting? would indigo be growing wild, and opium till lately 
unknown, in Ceylon? and would not Assam, if explored and 
cultivated some very few years sooner, have by this time afforded 
an ample supply of that tea, which is the sole link of China to 
Europe, beyond the infamy of national smuggling? These are 
not considerations for the minister alone; they are the vital 
points of that commerce on which the greatness of England de- 
pends ; and private fortunes and public welfare alike demand 
exertions, new and ceaseless, and forbid the statesman’s slumber- 
ing at bis arduous post, or confining his views and energies to the 
narrow scale of Europe alone, unless he would cramp, embarrass, 
depress, and finally ruin, the merchant. 

In all questions of national and other importance the Future, 
to be successful, should be the child of the Past; and the spe- 
culations that are to bias and control the former must be based 
on .the experience acquired through ages of existence. The 
moments of the Present are but the passing steps by which life 
mounts from that Past, to the Future of unhorizoned and inde- 
finite Time. If we would that this shall bring something more 
than barren repentance for ourselves, and a legacy of errors for 
our descendants to correct while they execrate, we must strive to 
extract the spirit of ancient and modern information, and shape 
it into the Ethics of political and national conduct. Yet to 
examine but a portion of the world is to dismember reason, and 
destroy balf the reign and more than half the efficiency of wisdom. 
Where has information been narrowed that it has not become a 
mockery? and when has inquiry rejected a whole series of facts 
without turning the rest into a destructive fallacy ? 

If such are the data of the active world, they do not change 
their form in the speculative. We would ask the renowned scho- 
lars of England and Europe, and centuries upon centuries stand 
included in the question, How much of antiquity is really known 
to them—how many ascertained facts they have disinterred by 
their labours? The statements of Sanchoniatho are given up as 
a hopeless jumble; the traditions of Berosus as unsupported and 
unsupportable; the early texts of Holy Writ are but the Pelion 
and Ossa of successive strife: the realm of Creation but a listed 
battle-field for the church militant of Geology! Where are 
the first fourteen dynasties of Egypt—and where the mocking 
promise of hieroglyphic revelations ! Whence came the Greeks, 
whom we know to have sprung from the ground; though we 
know also that they descended from ancestors, of whom also we 
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know—that they and we know nothing? Who were the Etruscans, 
and whence arose their rites? What was the early history of 
Rome? and how comes it better known to two modern Germans 
than to its actual inhabitants? Cannot 3000 years of Ciassics 
assist us to a few facts? 

If then their scope is inefficient, should not learning extend its 
range, instead of sitting down in the Professor’s chair of igno- 
rance?* Surely the eagle wings of European science had long 
enough been spread over the barren East, before the Chinese 
loadstone and printing were known to Europe: Eastern niceties 
of mathematical measurement, even late in our days, have been 
brought in to rectify, and enlarge, the calculations of the West: 
and an earlier effort than the recent and rational inquiry might 
long ago have taught Britain the ready manufacture of steel by 
the principles of chemistry, known in India ages before the days 
of Alexander! The oversight is surely a stigma upon our unques- 
tionable intelligence, and no less unquestionable indolence and 
self-sufficiency. 

If Science, thus improved, will still ignore all Eastern advances, 
is Learning to follow her example and be content to stop her 
career altogether? How can the heart of the scholar rest satis- 
fied to rely, in his ignorance of antiquity, upon those classical 
authorities, whereof the Greek is fable, and the Roman, falsifi- 
cation! Both fall confessedly short of the truth he seeks, or at 
least affects to seek ; and yet he is content to be told by one or 
two earliest labourers in Oriental fields that nothing there will 
assist him. Surely the scansion of Greek writers itt Greek trage- 
dies is not a more important inquiry than to discover how the 
Greeks (the Romans after them only), the Indians, and the 
Chinese came to have a theatre, so totally unknown to the Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Celt, Arab, and Turk. Yet judge for himself 
he will not: and so long as he can shroud his senses in the 
thick cloud of a dreaming mythology, the Modern will know 
nothing with which his favoured Ancients were unacquainted, 
and rests ignorant of learning lest he lose the name of learning 
with the ignorant. 

Yet can Universities, British or Foreign, answer the difficul- 
ties, purely CLASSICAL, or connected with the Classics? And if 
they cannot, ought they to withhold assistance from those societies 
that are striving directly and indirectly for the solution of such? 


* The tree-dwelling Kookies of Dr. Spry would not have astonished the reading 
world had the account of that race, published forty years ago, been better known to 
Europe: or the Vedahs of Ceylon, who live in the same manner, shunning all inter- 
course ; and who, when in want of an arrow-head, &c. leave the weapon, with a leaf 
shaped like the intended head, by night, near the dwelling of some more civilized 
smith, and pay his labour by the present of a deer, left in the same manner afterwards, 
—See the forthcoming work on Ceylon by J. W. Bennett, F. L. S. 
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Is it not a conjoint object; ought it not, therefore, to be also a 
conjoint effort with them? Let ciassicism tell us,— 

Who was Deucalion? Who was Ogyges? 

Who were the Thracians—and their Mars ? 

Whence came the Gods of Greece ? 

How came the tale of Tereus and Philomela into Greece ? 

How is it that the traditions of the East constantly assimilate 
to the allusions in Homer? 

How comes the conformity of the story of Circe with a tale 
of the Ceylonese ? 

Whence is the story of Polyphemus known in India ? 

Who was the musician Thamyris? 

Whence came the name of the Syrens? 

How came the Doric forms in the Tamul? 

What is the etymology of the word PeNateEs? 

What was, and whence originated, the primary difference of 
the Greek and Roman worship ? 

Whence comes the identity of the stories of Osiris and Hothir? 

Who were the Pheenicians ? 

Why do Greek and Latin resemble the Sanscrit? 

Did India borrow cards* from Europe? 

How is it that the Egyptian crown, and Egyptian name, of 
Priest, are found in Ceylon—and of the Chief Priest only ? 

How comes the English letter, I, to be the Eastern a-ee, the 
Greek and German e-i? and whence the identity of these ? 

How are so many peculiarities and provincialisms of the Eng- 
lish tongue purely Eastern ?—the same of the French and German ? 

What is the origin of the name of Rome? 

Why was February the ancient Persian and Roman month of 
purification ; and Valentine’s day sacred to the Indian god of 
matrimony ? 

We are well aware that the answer to various of these queries 
will be referred to the intercourse of the Greeks &c. with Asia: 
but it will require a very respectable degree of ignorance as to 
Eastern customs to affirm, that the more important and funda- 
mental of these coincidences were received by the natives of the 
East from strangers and conquerors, and incorporated by them 
into their historical, grammatical, and religious systems, careful 
as these are to exclude everything extraneous. Did the Chinese 
theatre spring from that of ‘Thespis? Or did the Tamul, con- 
fessedly as old as the Sanscrit, if not older, form its compounds 
to suit the phantasies of Greek fable? Did the Macedonian, or 
the Roman, minutely locate Scandinavian traditions, with more 
than their Northern detail, into particular Asiatic districts ? 





* See note to page 344, 
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To hear the lame answers or more lame evasions of these 
questions is far from a jest, even to the most laughter-loving who 
thinks of the ignorance thus implied in the minds of the learned. 
Had Selden himself been at all an Eastern philologist, would he 
have hesitated to prove his supposition as to the identity of Mo- 
loch with Adramelech by the ancient Persian Adar, fire, through 
which the children of Moloch’s worshippers had to pass? Would 
one great maxim of Christianity have been insisted on by some 
divines as singly a proof of the heavenly origin of our creed, had 
they known that it was included in the sayings of Confucius, 500 
years before? Such deficiencies in such men !— 


Who would not laugh if any such there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 
But, to go one step lower with our argument, we would notice 
a ludicrous error at present getting into vogue in our Schools. 
In former times the difference of quantity in long and short syl- 
lables was perfectly understood but never attempted, unless in 
scansion. It is now the common form of prose reading also. 
The recognition of the principle is undoubtedly correct, but the 
practical application altogether as erroneous. ‘Take, for instance 
the word Aoyos formerly pronounced Logos, now Loggos ;—is 
not the latter quite as bad as the first? The difference of short and 
long syllables is clearly the Oriental system, of vowels written 
and unwritten. Whether we take alphabets or syllabaries this 
applies equally. In the Eastern form the faint vocalic sound 
following the first consonant, and represented in Greek by the 


o short, (a substitute too for the Y or ¢ of Asia), would preserve 


to that consonant its pure syllabic quantity, but not run this into 
the next syllable as though the word were Log-gos, and not Logos. 
This strange and growing error originates obviously in ignorance 
of the Oriental form of speech, and forgetfulness that the Greek 
is derived from thence. But to return :— 

It is not our wish, it is not in our province, it is neither in our 
design nor our power, to meddle with the institutions of our Uni- 
versities. For us it suffices that the fruit they have borne has 
been the principal means of making England what she is. When 
we see another country excelling her in free institutions of go- 
vernment, high-toned policy, and generous patriotism, and this too 
persevered in for centuries amidst comparative barbarism, it will 
then be time enough to inquire after the novel source ofthese 
moral blessings. In the mean time we shall leave state-quacks 
to theorize on perfectibilities that are to be as lasting as eternity, 
perhaps because they are as utterly incomprehensible. 

But when we calmly consider existing circumstances, we 
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must admit that politically and commercially, as well as in a 
literary and historical view, the knowledge of the East is hourly 
growing in importance to England. If then all classes are di- 
rectly and indirectly concerned, it is no longer a matter of indif- 
ference that the two great Societies formed for prosecuting in- 
quiries on this head, should be neglected by the people and the 
government. Hitherto they have been discouraged to the utmost ; 
and where is the source of reaction to begin? Is it with the Univer- 
sities and Learned Institutions? or with the Government? Oxford 
has honoured itself by the choice of professorships and professors, 
but how many are they that attend to them? We have heard lately 
of the present Bishop of Calcutta preaching everywhere in the na- 
tive tongue to the natives. If this were looked on as an exemplar: 
if the aspirants to clerical, military, and diplomatic preferment 
all over the East, were to be certified that none but those who 
had acquired tolerably, if not distinguished themselves in, the 
several languages necessary for their respective stations, could be 
eligible for advancement,-—what an impetus would it not give to 
the acquisition and diffusion of Oriental knowledge ? Would the 
professorships be merely sad sinecures? Would the seniors of 
the University, fellows, and residents, be, as now, ignorant of 
and indifferent to the study? 

The necessary connexion of European and Asiatic studies 
thus brought prominently forward, the establishment of the 
Asiatic Society in a set of chambers in one of the government 
buildings would scarcely be a matter of less national importance 
than the similar grant to the Royal Academy. Will the Whigs 
who boast to usurp the patronage of merit at the present day, 
fall short of that liberal act of George the Third? And were the 
Asiatic Society,—(which, unlike other Institutions in England, 
requires so large a capital, and is so confessedly unpatronized by 
the public; its proper supporters too living for the most part abroad 
in distant lands ;)—were the Asiatic Society thus enabled to dis- 
play its treasures and give greater publicity to its proceedings, 
would even the British Museum itself offer a much greater source 
of improvement, instruction, and interest, to the British public ? 
The meetings of that body comprise the most entertaining matter 
in the shape of foreign information to be met with anywhere, and 
much of which never finds its way into print, ‘The upper classes 
of English society, who feel the worst tedium of life, and are, 
like their Athenian prototypes, anxious only for some new thing, 
would come forward to support the desideratum with their purses, 
were they but sensible of its existence. 

And what to the Nation would be the cost of this grant, if 
mooted, as we hope to see it, in Parliament! A very few thousands 
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at the most,—hardly so much—to enable England to figure in 
her proper station to Europe as the great leader of Oriental in- 
vestigation, as she is the great proprietor of Oriental possessions. 
A National grant would be a National pury; and not less a 
National GAIN, in the shape of instruction and amusement to 
the people. And it is a mere trifle that would do all this: the 
small fraction of a single item in the national expenditure. Nor 
could other societies complain of this; unless they could show the 
same paucity of exchequer with the same importance of range, as 
the Asiatic Society, and its Siamese twin, the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund. 

While on this subject we would also recommend Parliamentary 
assistance, to procure admission to, and examine, the Jaina re- 
cords discovered by Tod, of which we gave some notice in our 
last Number,* and now refer for particulars there, and to the end 
of this Article.+ British gold and influence would conquer native 
reluctance : but some management will be requisite. 

It is then the duty or advantage of the three great classes we 
have referred to, to cherish and foster any system of improvement, 
any course that tends to throw a light upon the world. Yet the 
objects of the Oriental Translation Fund, which are simply these, 
have met with little support and assistance comparatively from 
either, How long is this tolast? Mr. Bryce affirms that Eastern 
works printed at Calcutta are sought for more in Germany than 
in England. In the former, we ourselves can state, Oriental 
literature is far more general than in Britain. How is this? Are 
the Germans more rich, more wise, or only less selfish than we ? 

The Translation Fund is taxed to the utmost, the Asiatic 
Society confessedly impoverished; yet ours is certainly the richest, 
presumedly the wisest, and, on these points, the meanest, nation 
in the world. ‘The cares and honours of ministerial patronage 
would be injurious, the wealth of collegiate communities perhaps 
destructive, if applied to support the cause of learning and litera- 
ture beyond the precincts of Court and University! 

What can result from this but depression and disarrangement, 
and consequent ignorance sufficiently gross to clog the very march 
of common reason? We have been told for centuries that Ma- 
hommedanism opposes literature and learning; that the Turks 
were the most stupid of Mahommedans ; that their sacred tenets 
were adverse to improvement and to good government, and that 
therefore the Turks should be driven out of Europe, and the 
Greeks substituted in their place. So insisted THE PUBLIC! 


Hence sprang Navarino, and the present political state of armed 
neutralities and confederacy. 








* p. 147, + p. 334. 
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Could the public have been persuaded that the unhappy Ma- 
hommedans do sometimes write and think, they would not have 
urged a crusade against Turkey for desiring not to be robbed. 
In this spirit the first work at the head of our article may save us 
yet from a league to expel the Turks from their country because 
they do not read Watts’s Logic and go to prayer upon Fridays. 
What serious argument should meet the random assertion that 
Mahommedanism is inimical to good government? 

Mr. Thompson, of whose labours as a scholar and writer, 
poorly as they have been recompensed, we cannot speak too 
highly, well observes, 


“The mere rivalry so long and closely maintained by the Muslims, 
not so much with ourselves as with all the western nations, ought to be 
sufficient to bespeak our interest and attention, even if there were nothing 
else in their previous history or internal condition calculated to attract 
our notice. From the eighth to the sixteenth century the contest seemed 
to threaten the liberties of Europe. The Turkish and Egyptian dynas- 
ties—mere outposts of the great body of Islam—were able at different 
periods to encounter and baffle the united forces of Christendom; and 
while Europeans consoled themselves with imputing to their adversaries 
a social barbarism and vitiation inconsistent with their political power, 
they tacitly belied the flattering apology by borrowing that scholastic 
literature, which, however worthless as an end, was valuable enough as 
a means, to raise the borrowers to their present state of mental and phy- 
sical superiority. Of a people once so distinguished in the opposite 
achievements of arts and arms, are the laws and habits of action to be 
counted among the contemptible phenomena of history? Look at their 
results as compared with those of other institutions ; even (at one time) 
of our own. Are they worthy of authentic elucidation and remark ? 
The following is their own exposition of them; formed in the age of 
their greatest prosperity, and received by their then most polished people 
as the completest ever produced.”—pp. xvi. xvii. 


* The following view of the circumstances that preceded the 
composition of the work is as new as it is instructive. 


*‘ During the infancy of the Osmanly empire, while its shocks were 
already felt to the remotest limits of Europe, but before it had com- 
pleted the occupation of the fairest of European provinces, its energies 
were curbed and controlled on the east by the imposing aspect and vast 
resources of that great central monarchy, which, differing only in its 
limits and the blood of its ruling tribe, has always been paramount in 
the heart of Asia. In the days of which we speak it had lately been 
restored with unusual splendour by the arms of the great Timdr, and was 
still governed by the greatest of his descendants. The era of Ulug 
Bég and Husain Abulghazy (or latter half of the fifteenth century) may 
indeed be considered as the Augustan age of Persian letters. Few po- 
tentates of that time but were themselves adepts in the learning they 
patronized. Ulug Bég was a distinguished astronomer; Abulghazy a 
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poet and essayist of no mean rank. At the court of the latter, in par- 
ticular, his excessive encouragement of the lighter literature to which he 
was devoted, had raised up a host of polished and enlightened writers, 
who seemed to make up, in elegance of expression and refinement of 
idea, for the want of that solidity and power, which is seldom to be 
found except in the train of re-action from the hardships of unmerited 
neglect. Over estimation proves in the end the most fatal form of dis- 
couragement. 

“ While the Timiarian princes of this period were struggling with 
each other for paramount supremacy, or devoting themselves in supine- 
ness to an ostentatious rather than a wise cultivation of their subjects’ 
interests, a character of a far different school rose silently into power on 
their south-western frontier. This was Hasén Bég, the representative 
of a house placed by Timir in precarious authority over the province of 
Mesopotamia, and forced to depend for the maintenance of their posi- 
tion, not on the influence of a name, but on a perpetual and practical 
display of nature’s best title, the ability to maintain it. * * Thus two 
hostile princes, one of them the reigning Mogul, were captured and put 
to death; and such was the resolute demeanour he maintained, and the 
capacity on which it was known to rest, that Abulghazy, the succeeding 
emperor, dreaded to attack though unable to conciliate him. His next 
attempt entitles him in some sort to be considered as an auxiliary of the 
Christian cause, being directed against the Turks, then hardened by 
yearly contests with the Hungarian chivalry, and led by the enterprising 
conqueror of Constantinople, Mubammad II. In an invasion of their 
empire he was repulsed; but the light in which he was held as an anta- 
gonist may be inferred from the fact, that his dominions were safe from 
reprisals as long as he was alive to defend them: and had his reign been 
one of longer duration, the words of the panegyrist, who asserts his 
ability to become the paramount sovereign of Asia, might have been 
justified by the event. 

‘“* Under the auspices of this prince, and in analogy, it may be said, 
as regards the prevailing literature of that period, with his political po- 
sition, the ‘ Akhlak-i-Jalaly’ was produced: a work, which, in the im- 
portance of its subject-matter, and the forcible character of its treatment 
and language, contrasts strongly with the empty elegance of the com- 
positions most in vogue at the court of Abulghazy. On this too, as on 
other occasions, the victory of letters proved more durable than that of 
arms. Long after the names and fortunes of their respective patrons 
had been consigned to the sepulchre of history, the ‘ Akhlak-i-Jalaly’ 
continued to afford delight and instruction to statesmen, while the po- 
lished essays of Kashify and Suhaily were abandoned to the imitation 
of boys.” —p. xvii.—xx. 

The following passage, comparing the state of philosophy in 
Europe with that of Asia in past times, unites great ability and 
originality with great eloquence. 

* The translation of this abstruse and elaborate work was undertaken 


principally in order to illustrate and exemplify the resources of Persian 
literature, with a view to their bearing upon a question of great practical 
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importance in our Eastern possessions. Of late years it has become a 
favourite position with those who know not how to explain by any more 
modest or humane theory the social degradation of the Asiatic people, to 
attribute it to some radical error in their scientific systems; in other 
words, to a want of average capacity in the inhabitants of that half of 
the globe to which the supposers do not happen to belong. The conse- 
quences they deduce are worthy of the liberality of their premises,— 
that Asiatic learning must be extirpated root and branch, and replaced by 
that of Europe. Now with such a treatise as the present in our hands, 
we might be excused, perhaps, if we overlooked the fallacy on which the 
conclusion proceeds, and chose to retort the charge of incapacity on the 
opposite side. Here, we might say, is a work of the fifteenth century, 
displaying a knowledge of the nature, and an enthusiasm in the cause 
of virtue, which will render it a delightful and improving study, as long 
as duty and inclination continue to contest the world. What European 
work of the same era, as richly laden, as widely known, and as long 
surviving, will you venture to weigh against it? Political convulsions 
cut short the flattering promise of further improvement ; but as long as 
the opportunity was given, where will you find a richer harvest ? 

** Such, however, is not the warfare of a minority. Until the general 
mind is better qualified to enter on such a discussion with the impar- 
tiality it requires, we must leave the diversities of Muhammedan literature 
to work their own way in public estimation, and take our stand on the 
surer ground of its resemblances. 

“ From a comparison of the present work with the authorities it pro- 
fesses to consult, it appears that Muhammedan philosophy is neither 
more nor less than Grecian philosophy in an Eastern garb ; a twin off- 
spring of that common parent from which the sciences of Europe are 
proud to acknowledge their derivation. Admitting that for the last two 
hundred years, the period during which these latter have made their 
greatest advance, the former have been comparatively stationary, the two 
systems must still have so much in common, as to make it mere contra- 
diction to speak of establishing either on the ruins of the other—of de- 
stroying that which, properly used, will be found to afford the best and 
safest means of effecting the purpose for which it is destroyed. 

** But with sciences (which are near akin to institutions) the question is 
not merely what had better be done, but what can bedone. The processes 
of developement, to be genuine, must be voluntarily or rather spontane- 
ously conducted. Where mental relations are formed and mental sys- 
tems transferred, previous analogies must subsist in order to make them 
applicable ; and in the instance of Grecks and Arabs we trace them in 
the resemblance of their early national traits. The predatory habits and 
generous cast of feeling—the government fluctuating between the pater- 
nal and fraternal forms—the national indepertdence maintained for ages 
in defiance of the great powers by whom they were successively assailed — 
the prevalence of the imaginative, the traditional, and the mysterious— 
the airy kingdoms of antediluvian beings—the swarms of genii retreat- 
ing from the visible creation and the face of lordly man, only to lead a 
more congenial existence in the hidden powers and principles of nature— 
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the hosts of heavenly messengers ever on the wing to comfort or admo- 
nish an erring but still favoured race—the tribes of birds and animals 
softening and hallowing the course of life by the moral lessons fabu- 
lously associated with their habits and appearances—these, the primitive 
characteristics of either people, require only a little adjustment of names 
and instances, in order to be at once identified with a counterpart in the 
other. From these princely savages it is, and from that purified abstract 
of their principles and feelings which the laws of Muhammad present, 
that all the races and ages of Islam have taken their form and character. 
As if to maintain the analogy after as well as before the point of social 
organization, corresponding to the Eleusinian mysteries of the Greeks 
we have the Safyism of the Muhammedans; a transcript probably of 
the same doctrine, concealed by a phraseology which rendered the secret 
little less impenetrable than the imposing mechanism of the mystagogues. 
The transfusion of science from one to the other of these two people was 
the introduction of nothing but formule and processes. The rudiment 
—the element—the embryo—was there ungiven ; ready in the one case 
as in the other, on the application of the requisite means, to unfold 
itself into progressive maturity. 

“* What resemblance, what analogy, bas the cold and gloomy spirit of 
the North to offer in furtherance of a similar union—now too, when its 
nations have outlived the first tendencies of their rudiments—when the 
influence of the elements themselves seems lost and overwhelmed in the 
uniform pressure of intense civilization? One, and one only—the pre- 
constituted affinity of their speculative systems in virtue of a common 
and intermediate origin. Singularly enough, then, this futile endeavour 
to unite the people of the East and West, by depriving the former of 
their intellectual. treasures, turns out to be an attack against a bond of 
union most providentially provided already, and the only one of which the 
parties are readily susceptible. As Greece was the border or neutral 
ground upon which the opposite.elements of Asiatic and European cha- 
racter resolved themselves into harmony, so Grecian science, the offspring 
of this intellectual concert, is still the moral mean or menstruum of its 
maintenance at other times and places. The Asiatic treatises and tongues 
in which this science is modelled after eastern prepossessions, instead of 
being extirpated as superfluous, should be cherished as the best and only 
vehicles of an invaluable sympathy not otherwise to be obtained.” —p. 
XXiV.—XxVii. 

The following is of some interest on the speculative philosophy 
of Europe. 


“ Another value the work may possess in the eyes of the curious, at 
least, inasmuch as it is a specimen—certainly a favourable but still a 
specific specimen—of those scholastic treatises by which the intellect of 
Europe was exercised and prepared for the paramount achievements of 
the present age. It happens, singularly enough, that the capture of 
Constantinople, and the dispersion of learning among the western states, 
synchronize within a few years with the publication of the ‘ Akblak-i- 
Jalaly.’ So that at the very period when the earlier systems of moral 
philosophy were in course of communication to the confines of Europe, 
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they were being promulgated afresh in Central Asia in the improved 
form given to them in the present compilation. Smile as we may at the 
crudity of their notions upon some points, and the extravagance of them 
upon others, there is an interest that must always attach to the ideal 
systems which have strongly influenced large portions of mankind, and 
our own progenitors among the number.”—pp. xxxiii. xxxiv. 

The care and judgment displayed by the translator in every 
page of this work are the more valuable, as till now we possessed 
no means of fairly comparing the system of the Greeks with that 
of the East. We trust that Mr. Thompson is or will be enabled 
to prosecute such inquiries as these to the utmost, for they throw 
a totally novel light over the ignorance in these matters existing 
in Europe. 

As the work must certainly take its place in every collection of 
philosophy and metaphysics we need do little more than extract 
from it a singular anecdote, evincing the power of philosophy over 
a victorious prince. It is from the chapter ‘‘ On the Government 
of Kingdoms and Observances of Kings :’— 


“ We are told that Hasan the Bowide, who in his day possessed the 
sovereignty of Herat, and was conspicuous above all the princes of his 
age for attachment to men of learning and wisdom, undertook a holy 
war with the Roman empire. In the outset of the contest victory sided 
with the army of the faith, and the infidels were completely defeated. 
On this the Romans raised a levée en masse, and, concentrating their 
forces from all the outposts, again offered battle to the army of the 
faith. These were then obliged to give way, and some of them were so 
unfortunate as to be made prisoners. When the king took his seat to 
examine the captives, there proved to be one among them from Herat, 
named Abii Nasar. On ascertaining this, the king said he would entrust 
him with a message which he was to carry to his emperor. Abt Nasar 
answered that be would do his bidding. ‘ Then tell Hasan the Bowide,’ 
said the king, ‘ thet I left Constantinople with the purpose of devastating 
Irak. Now, however, that I have inquired concerning his character and 
situation, it is clear to me that the star of his prosperity has yet to reach 
the zenith of its completeness, and is still in the ascendant of its fortunes. 
For one whose star was sinking in the void of extinction, and the twilight 
of supineness and evanition, would never have about his person men of 
such high attainments and noted excellence as Ibn Abid, Abd Jaafar, 
the treasurer Aly bin Kasim, and Aba Aly Yashaghy. The assemblage 
of such a galaxy in attendance on his court is sufficient proof of the firm- 
ness of his fortunes and the farther improvement of his position and re- 
nown. For this reason I leave his dominions, unmolested.’ —pp. 391, 
393. 

The importance of forming the female character is strongly 
dwelt upon in the chapter “ Of Wives.” The oriental Chapone, 
or Meiners, relates the following anecdote :— 


‘* We are told in history, that Hajaj had a chamberlain, with whom, 
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having been long acquainted, he was on very familiar terms. In the 
course of conversation, he happened one day to remark, that no secrets 
should be communicated and no confidence given to a woman. The 
chamberlain observed, that he had a very prudent and affectionate wife, 
on whom he placed the utmost confidence ; because, by repeated experi- 
ment, he had assured himself of her conduct, and now considered her the 
treasurer of all his fortunes. ‘ The thing is repugnant to reason,’ said 
Hajaj, ‘ and I will show you that it is.’ On this he bade them bring 
him a thousand dinars in a bag, which he sealed up with his own signet, 
and delivered to the chamberlain ; telling him the money was his, but 
he was to keep it under seal, take it home, and tell his wife he had stolen 
it for her from the royal treasury. Soon afterwards Hajaj made him a 
further present of a hand-maiden, whom he likewise brought home with 
him. ‘ Pray oblige me,’ said his wife, ‘ by selling this handmaiden.’ 
The chamberlain asked how it was possible for him to sell what the king 
had given. At this the wife grew angry, and, coming in the middle of 
the night to the door of the palace where Hajaj resided, desired it might 
be told him that the wife of chamberlain such-an-one requested an 
audience. On obtaining access to the king, and after going through 
the preliminary compliments and protestations, she represented, that 
long as her husband had been attached to the royal household—bonds- 
man as he was to his majesty’s favour, he had yet been perfidious enough 
to peculate upon the privy purse; an offence which her own sense of 
gratitude would not allow her to conceal. With this she produced the 
money-bag, saying it was the same her husband had stolen, and there 
was the prince’s seal to prove it. ‘The chamberlain was summoned, and 
soon made his appearance. ‘This prudent affectionate wife of yours,’ 
said Hajaj, ‘ has brought me your hidden deposit ; and were I not privy 
to the fact, your head would fly from your shoulders, for the boys to play 
with, and the horses to trample under foot.’ ”pp. 269—271. 


Before we quit the subject of Mohammedan metaphysics we 
must notice two passages from the work of * Sir Graves Haughton, 
whose general high talents, and intimate acquaintance with the 
Sanscrit doctrines on this subject, as shown in his elucidation of 
the word MAYA against Col. Vans Kennedy, we noticed long 
since; they give additional value to his opinions in the volume 
before us. It is clear, and satisfactory. Sir Graves points out 
a singular coincidence of terms between the schoolmen of a past 
age and the East :— 

* Entity, implying being-stare, or being-ness, stands for any thing 
that is real ; and is certainly a harmless word, as long as it is not made 
to pass for something real by its own nature. Quiddity, derived from the 
quippiras of the Schoolmen, is deduced from quip, what? and therefore 
implies what-stare, or what-ness; though they used it for Essence ; 


* Prodromus; or an Inquiry into the First Principles of Reasoning, including an 
Analysis of the Human Mind. By Sir Graves Chamney Haughton, K.H., M.A. F.R.S. 
&c, &c, London; Allen and Co, 1839, 
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it being held, by the Realists among them, that every abstract relation 
had a real Essence, through which it had its being: but Locke’s rea- 
sonings having shown the absurdity of the notion, which indeed had been 
long questioned, the word sank into complete disuse, except occasionally 
to whet the wit of modern metaphysicians.”—p. 56. 

“ The Arabs would appear to have represented this word by mauryar ; 
which is of very singular formation, being contrary to the general struc- 
ture of their language : it implies what-is-it-ness. In the Sanscrit lan- 
guage, the word rarrwam, meaning that-state, or that-ness, seems its 
exact representative. These analogies are curious, as showing the 
limited resources of the human mind, and the similarity of its mode of 
proceeding under any difficulties it has to surmount. Quiddity and 
Entity, though they have now parted company, seem to have represented 
the Essence and Form which we occasionally hear contrasted with one 
another.”-—p. 57. 


Another instance is as follows :— 


** The delusive influence of language over the mind is equally shown 
in Algazel, the Arabian: of him it is said, that ‘ he denied a neces- 
sary connexion between Cause and Effect; for of two things, the 
affirmation of the existence of the one does not necessarily contain the 
affirmation of the other ; and the same may be said of denial.’ When 
Algazel denied a necessary connexion between Cause and Effect, he 
quite overlooked the fact, that these two words were not merely Re- 
lations, but that they were, moreover, of that kind in which, as I have 
before said, Effect is the Correlation of Cause: and that, by this very 
circumstance, they imply one another, and consequently must be neces- 
sarily connected. Cause must, therefore, as uniformly suggest the notion 
of Effect, as Father does that of Child, and Husband that of Wife. But 
when we have convinced ourselves of this fact, it still cannot be applied 
to prove, as Algaze] remarked, that, of ‘ two separate things, the affir- 
mation of the existence of the one necessarily contains the affirmation of 
theother.’ Algazel, therefore, was both right and wrong. He was 
wrong in his inference, which is the leading member of his sentence ; 
and he was quite right in the last clause, which is that from which he 
drew it, though his assertion was a mere truism. His mistake arose 
from his not being aware, that, in the first case, he was dealing with 
Abstract Relations ; and in the otber with Realities, as is proved by his 
employing the words ‘ two separate things’: he, consequently, made the 
mistake that is inevitable from confounding together these opposite 
classes of words. Algazel’s error is that of all metaphysicians. They 
forget that the Perception is a Thing ; but that the RELATION in which 
it stands is a mere Conception.”—pp. 105, 106. 

We are however particularly struck with the arrangement “ of 
various metaphysical categories” towards the close of the volume, 
to which we shall one day hope to return. The curious will in 
these few pages of Sir G. Haughton’s work be able to compare 
at a glance Plato, Aristotle, Gautama, Jaina, Zoroaster, Locke, 
Kant, and Schelling. A tabular view of each, and concise expla- 
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natory remarks, simplify the labours of those eminent men to the 
commonest memory and intellect. We give but a bare outline. 





PLATO. 
** His five forms are as follows— 
Substance. 
Similitude. 
Diversity. 
Permanence. 
Movement. 
“ As commentators give a different interpretation to the five forms, the 
original terminology is subjoined :— 
ovaia, the principle, essence: ravrov, the same; regarding the relation 
it bears to itself and other things: erepor, the other ; when one varies 
from another : oraocc, while it keeps its station, or preserves a unity ; 
kivnotc, motion, or that by which it exerts a power to act.—Francklin, 
De Nat. Deor. 


ARISTOTLE. 
* His ten categories are commonly translated as follows :— 

Substance. Time. 
Quantity. Situation. 
Quality. Possession. 
Relation. Action. 
Place. Suffering. 

(odcia, négoy, Totoy, mpdort, Tov. wore, KeiaOat, ExELy, ToLEIY, TaTYXELY.) 


Tt will not be uninteresting to compare the foregoing divisions of the 
academic and peripatetic schools with those of India. ‘There is such a 
general affinity between them, that they could not have had an inde- 
pendent production, but must have stood more or less in relation of 
parent and offspring, whether the originality be conceded to Greece or 
to India. It may, however, be remarked that the Hindu systems are all 
complete and peculiar in themselves; and every part is in harmony 
with the whole, of any one system, which likewise contains principles 
totally unnoticed by the Greeks. * * * It bears, in short, pretty 
nearly the same relation to the system of Aristotle, that their Algebra 
(confessedly of Hindu invention) does to the state of that science in the 
present day. 


GOTAMA 

“Is the reputed founder of logic in India. The division of ‘The 
Predicaments, or ‘ Objects of Proof,’ are six, according to Kanada; 
viz :— 


Substance. Community. 
Quality. Particularity. 
Action. Relation (intimate). 


“'To this arrangement other autnors add a seventh, Privation or Ne- 
gation. Besides these categories, others are alleged, by different 
D> a 5S y 
authorities. 
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“‘ Mind, in common with all substance (for they hold it to be such), is 
the substratum of eight qualities ; viz:— 


Number. Disjunction. 
Quantity. Priority. 
Individuality. Subsequence. 
Conjunction. Faculty. 


“This arrangement is made by Kanada. 


JINA. 

The Jainas (followers of Jina), who are an ancient and a celebrated 
sect in India, and have so many opinions in common with the Bauddhas 
(followers of Bauddha), as to have been often confounded with them, 
hold that there are five Karana, or Causes, which unite in the production 
of all events. These are as follow :— 

1. Time. 

2. Nature. 

3. Fate or Necessity. 

4. Works, or the Principle of Retributive Justice. 
5. Mental Effort or Perseverance. 


“ The Jainas, besides the above, comprehend nature under the six 
following categories ; viz :— 


1. Motion. 4, Time. 
2. Rest. 5. Life. 
3. Vacuum. 6. Matter. 


ZOROASTER. 

“The next system is that of the divisions of the soul, which the Par- 
sees, or descendants of the ancient Persians, attribute to Zoroaster. 

“The soul of man, instead of a simple essence, a spark of that eternal 
light which animates all things, consists, according to Zoroaster, of five 
separate parts, each having peculiar offices :— 

1. The Feroher, or principle of sensation. 

2. The Boe, or principle of intelligence. 

3. The Rouan, the principle of practical judgment, imagination, 

volition. 

4. The Akho, or principle of conscience. 

5. The Jan, or principle of animal life. 

** When the four of these which cannot subsist in the body without the 
last, abandon their earthly abode, the Jan mingles with the winds, and 
the Akho returns to heaven with the celestial Rouhs (or spirits); be- 
cause its office being continually to do good, and shun evil, it can have 
no part in the guilt of the soul, whatever it may be. The Boe, the 
Rouan, and the Feroher, united together, are thé only principles which 
are accountable for the deeds of man, and which are accordingly to be 
examined at the day of judgment. If good predominate they go to 
heaven ; if evil, they are despatched to hell. ‘The body is regarded as a 
mere instrument in the power of the Rouans, and therefore not respon- 
sible for its acts. After death, the Akho has a separate existence, as the 
Feroher had previous to its birth.” 
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Locke. 
** His original ideas are reducible to 
Extension, 
Solidity, 


Mobility, or the power of being moved, which by our senses we 
receive from body ; 


Perceptivity, or the power of perception or thinking ; 


Motivity, or the power of moving, which, by reflection, we receive 
from our minds, 


Existence, 
Duration, 
Number. 
Kant. 
‘ Tue Mrinp. 
** Sense. 


“ 2 Receptivities. 
rr 
Time. Space. 
*¢ UNDERSTANDING. 

“* 12 Categories. 


“Quantity Quanity Retation Mopatity 
Unity Reality Substance and Accident Possibility 
Multitudes Negation Cause and Effect Existence 
Totality Limitation Action and Re-action Necessity. 


‘ REASON. 
“ 6, Ideas. 


* Absolute Absolute Absolute Absolute 

Totality. Limitation. Substance. Necessity. 

Absolute 

Cause. 

Absolute 

Concurrence. 

« RESULTS. 
“ INTUITION CONCEPTION IDEA 
present in absent in out of 

Time and Space. Time and Space. Time and Space. 


“ Kant thus reduces every thing to an egoism, of which his own mind 
was the centre and boundary. 


* The next division is the 
UNDERSTANDING. 
Quantity, 
Quality, 
Relation, 
Modality, 
respectively. Under each of these heads he places three subdivisions ; 
making thus in the whole twelve, according to Mr. Wirgman: but 
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fifteen according to the new complete translation of the Critick of Pure 
Reason : because to those under Modality we have the opposite set re- 
sulting from Negation ; that is to say, 

Impossibility, 

Non-existence, 

Contingence. 

“‘ These twelve (or fifteen) terms are, according to Kant, real divisions 
of the Understanding, which he took, like sense, to mean a real sub- 
stratum of perception. They were in his view of his philosophy a sort 
of original types or standards, which in every thing perceived was refer- 
rable, and which confer their form upon every object in Nature. 


‘* REASON, 

according to Kant, unites the twelve Categories that exist in the Under- 
standing, and which are themselves out of ‘Time and Space, into six ideas, 
which are absolute ; namely, 

Totality, Necessity, 

Limitation, Cause, 

Substance, Concurrence. 
He considers Reason as a spontaneity or active Faculty, free from Time 
and Space, in the same way as the Understanding was out of Space. 


** SCHELLING. 
“I. The absolute, the whole in its primary form (God), manifests him- 
self in, 
“II. Nature (the Absolute, according to its secondary forms). 
“It then produces itself in two Relative orders ; viz. 
The Real, The Ideal, 
under the following powers : 
Weight—Matter, Truth—Science, 
Light—Movement, Goodness—Religion, 
Organization—Life, Beauty—Art. 
Above, as reflected forms of the Universe, place themselves ; 
Man (The Microcosm). The State. 
The System of the World (the external Universe). _ History.” 


We have thus given the leading features of the several systems 
in this synthetical view; but must refer our readers to Sir Graves 
Haughton’s book itself for details, and the very acute analytical 
remarks he makes upon the refinements of each philosophical 
theory. 

To those whose opinion of the advantgges of education for 
Asia have been checked by the difficulties that have attended it 
in Hindostan, Dr. Bryce’s volume* will be particularly welcome. 
The efforts of the Native Literary Society of Calcutta, founded 


* A Sketch of Native Education in India, under the superintendence of the Church 
of Scotland ; with Remarks on the Hindoos, and their Conversion to Christianity. 
By James Bryce, D. D. London and Edinburgh. 1839. 
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only about fifteen years since, have been attended, it seems, with 
extraordinary success. It seems too, that about a thousand 
native pupils are now attending the Scottish superior school 
chiefly to become teachers, The feelings of the more enlight- 
ened natives may be gathered from the address presented by 
them to the society above-mentioned, and which is highly inte- 
resting. 


“In the days of remote antiquity, the people of Bharat Varsha, or 
Asia, possessed a superiority over all nations in their love of knowledge, 
and regard for the general good. This region was also the choicest 
portion of the habitable globe, and the original site of-the human race. 

“ Amongst the tribes of Bharat Varsha, those of Hindustan were, 
above all, valiant, powerful, energetic, merciful, sincere, and wise. 
Hindustan was the garden of empire, and the treasury of knowledge, 
and consequently the people were happy, independent, and addicted to 
honourable practices. 

“ Owing to various causes, however, the Hindu monarchies were de- 
stroyed, and the Hindus lost their learning; became conceited, blind 
with passion, dark to knowledge, and animated only to selfish considera- 
tions. In consequence, they were reduced to the last degree of depen- 
dency and degradation: immersed in an ocean of suffering, and fallen to 
the lowest stage of insignificance. If we compare them now with other 
nations in wisdom and civilization, our regret must be inexpressibledi 

“But while we are thus situated, owing to our arrogance, to many 
new and absurd customs, that have crept in amongst us, and to our 
mutual disagreements, we are not the less apt to consider ourselves as 
happy, superior, and independent ; never to.think of our condition in its 
true light, nor to acknowledge it as it is. Consequently, any endeavour 
to change or improve it is out of the question. 

‘The chief causes of our depressed situation may, we think, be re- 
garded as the following wants : 

“That of social and mutual intercourse. 

** Of mutual agreement. 

“* Of travel. 

“ Of study of different Shasters. 

“* Of love of knowledge. 

** Of good-will to each other. 

‘Other causes are especially indolence, insatiable appetite for riches, 
and the desire of sensual enjoyment. 

“Many defects in the constitution of our society are owing to the 
distinction of Castes, Family, Renk, and Wealth. Those who possess 
these in a high degree seldom visit other persons, except on occasions 
of business and emergency ; and, on the other hand, they evince little 
affability towards those, who are compelled to seek their presence ; the 
intercourse, therefore, that now exists amongst ourselves, is confined to 
the interchange or solicitation of assistance, to the observance of ordinary 
forms and modes of insincere civility; or, in a word, it springs from 
motives of self-interest, and never from a feeling of affection or esteem. 
It is obvious, that as long as no one feels an interest in the good of 
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others, or is actuated by any but motives of self-interest, agreement or 
concurrence in opinion on any subject cannot be expected; the truth 
remains unknown, the parties being incapable of correcting their mutual 
errors.”—pp. 65—67. 


We give a few lines upon the Jaina system. ‘This remarkable 
race, whose antiquity is unquestionable, and whose existence 
nevertheless is only now becoming popularly known in Great 
Britain, and principally from the works of the Rev, W. Taylor,* 
Col. Tod, and Mrs. Postans, deserve, we think, the closest possible 
investigation from scholars, Their depression is notorious, their 
antiquity confessed, their candour manifest, and their love of 
learning evident from their scrupulous preservation of all records 
and papers, which the Brahmins as sedulously destroy. The 
library of Anhulwara, therefore, discovered by Col. Tod, (see our 
last Number, pp. 146-7-8, Art. Arabian Nights,) would probably 
furnish the desiderata of ancient Indian history. 


* The source and root of the mythology now popular in Hindostan, 
is a principal of pure and simple Deism ; the sect of the Jainas contains 
stronger traces of this original character, both in their worship and 
their creed, than the Bramanas.—The Jainas were once a powerful 
people, and are now humbled and dispersed; and it is contrary to the 
evidence of things in other continents, that ruin and dispersion should 
be taken as signs of recent origin, and present prosperity as a proof of 
greater antiquity.”—pp. 364, 365. 


The following anecdotes must conclude our extracts from this 
volume. 


“Tn the thirty-fifth year of Akber’s reign, it was said of Sheikh Ka- 
mal Biabani, that he was endowed with the miraculous power of trans- 
porting himself instantly to a distance, so that a person who had taken 
leave of him on one side of the river would, upon crossing to the other, 
be again saluted by his voice. Akber went to see him, and begged him 
to communicate his skill, offering in exchange for it his whole king- 
dom. The Sheikh refused to instruct him. On this Akber ordered 
him to be bound hand and foot, and threatened to have him tossed into 
the river, where, if he possessed the faculty to which he pretended, he 
would suffer no injury ; and if he was an imposter he would be punished 
deservedly for his fraud. This menace alarmed the Sheikh ; he confessed 
the whole to be a trick, practised in confederacy with his son, who was 
covertly stationed on the opposite side of the stream, and counterfeited 
his father’s voice.”—p. 362. 

“It is now very generally acknowledged, that since Europeans began 
to open to the Hindu the sources of wealth and enjoyment, the tram- 
mels of caste have been observed to bear but lightly upon him; and it 
is felt by all who have an opportunity of judging of the native charac- 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 57, Art. Tamil Historical MSS. We are 
happy to see continued notices of the progress of discovery in these, by the labours 
of Mr. W. Taylor, in the valuable Nos. of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, a singularly interesting quarterly publication. 
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ter, that what has been so long and generally regarded as interwoven 
with all his feelings and prejudices, has been, to a great extent, an ex- 
crescence upon his habits, generated by the combined influence of poli- 
tical depression, and cunning and selfish superstition. When the in- 
fluence of these has been counteracted by a happier state of things, the 
natural feelings and propensities of mankind have easily triumphed over 
Caste. The highest Brahmin now mingles in an intercourse with the 
Feringhees, which, less than half a century ago, would have been re- 
garded with horror and dismay, as entailing the most indelible con- 
tamination, or subjecting to the most intolerable purifications and pe- 
nances. The public assemblies, on occasions of complimentary festivity 
at the mansion of the Governor-General, are now frequented by crowds 
of native gentlemen, happy to participate in the honour of an invita- 
tion: and it need scarcely be added, that what finds countenance at 
court, meets with abundance of imitators in the ranks of private fashion. 
To the houses of the wealthy Hindu, the European is now finding a 
reciprocally easy access; and the writer of these remarks has himself 
partaken in the hospitaity of natives of high rank and caste, where even 
the sacred cow has been served up to gratify the tastes of the European 
guests.”—pp. 170, 171. 





Arr. VI.— Whist, par M. Deschappelles. (A Treatise on Whist, 
by M. Deschappelles. Second Part.—The Laws. London.) 
1839. 


Evrexa!—Our readers will recollect the cry of Archimedes, 
when quitting the bath in the pristine simplicity of his nature, 
he rushed through Syracuse with considerably more of philosophy 
than garments, to establish the truth which he had discovered at 
the bottom of his tub. With similar eagerness but somewhat more 
of etiquette, inasmuch as the new Police Act has come into ac- 
tivity, we present ourselves before our readers in a sheet or half 
sheet, whichever offers, to establish the difference between purity 
and alloy; not indeed of crowns or of gold, but of that which 
brings in both to its noblest votaries; and which, when three or 
four of them are gathered together, is ever to be found in the 
midst. 

It is indeed of that mysterious influence which inspires even 
the dull, and hushes the eloquent; that checks the flow of con- 
versation, wrinkles the brow of beauty before its time, bids science 
pause in its career, supersedes learning, and relieves avarice of its 
load ; that stoppers the decanter, and vacates the piano; draws 
the glass of toast and water from the willing hand of temperance, 
opens the miser’s purse, unites strangers in the sacred bond of 
brotherhood and rubbers, and separates, alas! even conjugality, 
by an impassable baize or velvet of 3 feet 4 inches :—it is of this 
influence we are now to treat. 
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Whist !—the very name is mystery—the sound is mystery— 
the etymology also is mystery. Who knows whence it came? 
and who can tell what it is, or where it is going? Readers whose 


aspirations refer to the mighty past, recall Hoyle, and General 
Scott, and Matthews. 


‘* But where repose the all-Etruscan three ?"’ 


as Byron himself has asked, in vain. Hoyle eludes the explorers 
of antiquity through every book-stall; Scott has become obsolete; 
Matthews himself, though twice reprinted, is no more. Stat 
nominis umbra! for the three names form but one shade that 
darkens over the past—a shade silent and voiceless as that of 
Ajax in the same place, when the snow-falling eloquence of 
Tiesiee could not win him over, even to shake hands. 

We do not know exactly how often the spirit of whist has as- 
sumed a human form for the express benefit of Europe; but we 
are strongly inclined to conclude that M. Deschappelles is the 
identical White Horse so long expected in India, as the tenth 
point, or incarnation, of Brama; and who is to dispose of Knaves, 
and Kings and Queens, according to his pleasure, give rules 
for the doubtful cards, and play the deuce with his adversaries ; 
these may sit and lose in silence, or play on to the last stake “ in 
murmuring wrath,” as Campbell so long since poetically foresaw 
of them in the Pleasures of Hope. 

It is idle to recall the past with its first hey-day dreams and 
fascinations; though even then unconscious childhood boasted its 
little all of skill, and youth deemed itself matured ;—Eheu, nesciens 
futuri! That fancied manhood of Whist was most truly pre- 
matured, and now reads its own errors in the wisdom of Des- 
chappelles. Genius ennobles and controls everything. Cookery 
bowed her haughty head before Ude, “ and thanked him for a 
throne,” the throne which he proudly raised for her and himself 
in the loftiest altitudes of the human stomach; and what shall 
Whist and whist-players refuse to Deschappelles, who has made 
everything in art and nature, and a great deal that is in neither, 
subservient to her power ? 

We have indeed but a portion of the immortal performance 
before us: a feather at a time from the wing of the French Ga- 
briel: and certainly it would be no ordinary mind that could com- 
prehend the whole of such a revelation at once. Mahomet and 
Deschappelles alone, received, as they assure us, the mighty 
secret in a few moments: and both of these were men, and with 
men’s intellect, though mens divinior; especially chosen vessels 
for the great tasks they had to perform, 

M. Deschappelles’ present work is epic, for it begins in the 
middle, or at the fifth chapter, and in a high heroic strain. The 
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Muse, it is true, is not invoked as by other bards; but as the work 
is written in the plural, it follows that she formed a junction with 
the author before he commenced operations; and this proves him 
to be an able tactician, like Soult and Wellington. Who indeed 
would sit down to Whist by himself? The invocation conse- 
quently is, for want of a better object, addressed to the reader in 
shape of a preface, Sublime, Moral, and Philosophical, as the 
Homeric Poems, and nearly trenching on the same subject— 
namely, the woes of the Greeks. 


“ This volume contains the Rules of the Game of Whist; it forms 
but one part of our treatise on the game, and we publish it separately, 
in compliance with the earnest request of our friends, and the wishes of 
the public. Though wholly uninfluenced bya desire either of fame or 
of profit, we may yet find a sufficiently powerful motive for action in the 
ambition of pleasing or being useful to others. 

“In order that a law may be efficacious, it must be aided by two 
conditions: firstly, it must be understood, and secondly, it must be 
obeyed. The first of these conditions is attained by those definitions 
which point out its exact extent and limits; and the second, by that 
reasoning, which, by confuting objections, and by distinctly explaining 
its principles, ensures the universal application of the law. 

“ The old law of Whist, which united the two conditions in each of 
its articles, was extremely intricate and perplexed, and was in itself so 
defective, as to be totally inadequate to supply the wants of society. 

** We have found it necessary to divide our work into two chapters ; 
one consisting of the rules to be observed, and the other containing our 
remarks upon the rules. The former of these chapters is the more es- 
sential. As it is continually required for reference in cases of dispute, 
it should be well studied, and almost committed to memory. ‘The latter 
may be perused more leisurely, as its spirit only is necessary to be 
retained. 

* Thus, Chapter V. contains the text; that is the essential part, and 
Chapter VI. the commentaries. These two chapters are however inse- 
parable from each other, and together form a complete work. 

‘* Chapter V, is the result of twenty years’ observation and progressive 
improvements. Here we are far from flattering ourselves that we have 
attained perfection. If we were to abstain from giving our work to the 
public, till we had made ourselves satisfied on that head, there would be 
no end to the delay. Something we have accomplished, by having laid 
down, in compliance with the wishes of amateurs, not an indigested and 
desultory production, but a rational, and almost complete code of rules ; 
and by having thus prepared the way for future emendations and im- 
provements. 

* Chapter VI. is wholly explanatory, and merely a development of all 
the ideas contained in the former chapter; it is a long conversation, 
explaining a concise and peremptory law, which, without this illustra- 
tion, would have frequently been unintelligible. For this latter chapter 
we claim the indulgence of our readers; it has been hastily written, in 
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order that no delay should take place in the publication of the former 
chapter, to which it serves as a key. Here, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, no elevation of style must be expected” (! !) 


It is probably owing to the absence of the four first chapters 
of the work that various points of material consequence, to some 
of which we shall allude in their places, do not appear. From 
the precision of M. Deschappelles in all that he undertakes, and 
which is ab ovo, we are inclined to rely upon it that the first 
chapter of his work will contain the etymon of the name, Whist; 
but as this unfortunately is not before us, we shall ourselves at- 
tempt its etymology from our own researches, and leave the learned 
to decide. 

The first and most obvious etymon of Whist, is the English 
phrase, What is it? of which it may fairly be deemed a contrac- 
tion: for persons not knowing the game would naturally first and 
primarily use this form of inquiry respecting it, and the more ge- 
nerally if brought from abroad: hence it would form the root, and 
would thus by corruption become the derivative. 

Another root, equally probable, is the old English verb Wist, 
as, knowing: signifying the skill required : and we lean to it the 
rather, as it especially implies a degree of uncertainty, such as 
attends the game even with the most experienced players. It is 
a perfect term, a complete description, a sentence in a word; 
expressing one chief requisite in the player, and intimating the 
distinctive attribute of the game. It is a picture-thought. 

It may be that Whist is simply the word Hist, with the Eolic 
digamma before it, as commonly found in our academies, halls, and 
kitchens: and as the Latins and Etruscans confounded f, and v, the 
word Fist may be of the same family ; for Hist enforces silence, 
and so does Fist very often. It is, however, by no means clear 
that Hist in the present case signifies, Be silent; we often find 
whist quite the reverse. Hist may be only a contraction of His- 
tory, which arranges the order of kings, queens, and their infe- 
riors, and treats of their struggles and fortunes. ‘The digamma is 
of equal service in both cases. 

Perhaps however the English origin of the appellation is 
simply the verb, Wished, as signifying a desideratum ; and thus 
turned into a substantive in the origin of language: or it may be 
from Wish it, used interrogatively. Do you wish it? Do you 
Whist? like, Do you tea? and, by periphrasis, Don’t you wish 
you may get it? 

Allied to this last in sound and sense is the English, Visit. 
People constantly visit each other to play a rubber, and cocknies 
especially: quasi Wisit. ‘The substitution of w, for v, is com- . 
mon, as a digammic form, in the city of London, as in other 
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Eastern lands. Provincialisms are not, as is generally imagined, 
modern home corruptions; but old and foreign dialectical va- 
rieties. We ourselves do not, however, insist that Visit and 
Whist are precisely the same word. 

Then there is the Italian word, Vista, a view or perspective ; 
figuratively, foresight, circumspection ; actually, casting an eye ; 
as over your neighbours’ lands, or hands, the thing most useful in 
Whist. We prefer this etymon to the Latin Vesta, whence vestal, 
secluded, not to be profaned: a reading supported by the high 
authorities of the Police. 

The Irish injunction Whisht, be quiet—may be thought to re- 
quire consideration. It is the exact form of the word, barring 
only the pure s, but this is not the sibboleth, or touch-stone, 
here. At the utmost the difficulty is but a dialectical variety, 
elegantiz causa, for the sake of elegance; just as shoup for soup. 

Some would derive it from the German, Wissen, to know, in 
relation to abstractions: the object and tendency of Whist being 
to abstract the thoughts, and the money. It is further worthy of 
notice that this word rhymes to Listen, in English ; which proves 
its adaptation to purposes of silence, even in a foreign land. 

We would finally suggest that the word is Indian. Vishen or 
Vishnou being there the object of devotion, as Whist is here ; and 
for the same reason ; something is to be got byit. Ina religious 
view it strengthens the hint we have previously thrown out of an 
expected avatar or incarnation in Hindostan: and in the same 
sense, and analogically, it is confirmed by the name of the other 
deity, Seeva or Seev; clearly the English Sieve, which so finely 
and allegorically marks the circumplectent and discriminative 
power of this last deity. Another argument, and of even greater 
force, is, that since the Irish or Celtic is an eastern language, the 
Hindoo Vishnou seems to be the Irish Whisht now, be quiet, 
can’t ye ?* Celtic, without digamma, Esth na dioul; Be quiet, ye 
divil.— An analogy we earnestly recommend to the notice of Pro- 
fessor Schlegel. 

We have gone at some length into this laborious investigation 
from a strict sense of duty to the reader, and from which nothing 
shall induce us to turn. We now resume our notice of M, Des- 
chappelles’ performance : it begins thus, 


** RULES OF WHIST, 
** Chapter V.—Section I.—Of Preliminary Arrangements. 
“Art. 1.—A complete Whist Table is composed of six persons. The 





* See de Die Celtischen Sprachen in ihrem Verhiiltnisse zum Sanscrit, Send, 
Griechischen, Lateinischen, Germanischen, Litthauischen, und Slawischen. Von 
Franz Bopp. Berlin, 1839, Ato, p. 89. 
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first four are chosen by lot, (see Article 6,) for the first rubber, and the 
two others take their turn for the succeeding ones. 

“ Arr. 2.—If the table be not complete, new players take their turn 
in order of their arrival ; and afterwards fill up, in their turn, whatever 
vacancies may occur.—(See Article 13.) 

“ Art. 3.—If more than six persons present themselves to form a 
table, the four first players are chosen by lot.—(See Article 7.) 

* Art. 4.—Every one is entitled to play two rubbers, after which 
he must quit the table, to make room for those whose turn it is to re- 
place him; the two players who are to leave at the expiration of the 
first, or opening rubber, are fixed by lot. 

** Arr. 5.—When the rubber is finished, if there are parties waiting 
to play, a table is compelled to admit two of them, but never three. 

‘** Art. 6.—The lot is decided bya single pack of cards, each party 
drawing one. 

“ Art. 7.—It may be necessary to draw lots twice, before a table is 
completely made up. 

“ Firstly, to decide on the six persons of whom it is to be composed, 
and on the four who are to commence. 

** And, secondly, to determine the choice of partners.” 


Our readers will perceive how carefully the author commences 
with preliminaries, even though these are rather the regulations 
and observances of clubs and society in general, than absolute 
rules of Whist, emanating from its own essence. With so much 
of exactitude we are greatly surprised to find that the most essen- 
tial of preliminary arrangements, that of getting the cards, is to- 
tally overlooked. “If,” said Zadig, ‘‘ there are no griffins, we 
cannot eat them.” Cards are by no means mathematical axioms, 
and undeniable ; and if they were, we must, according to the au- 
thority cited, have them before we can use them. How, there- 
fore, M. Deschappelles could take them for granted, as he evi- 
dently does, would require a Critique of Pure Reason to discover. 

We must conclude and hope that this important consideration 
is fully discussed in all its bearings in the fourth or previous 
chapter to that with which this volume commences, We must 
not suspect the author of committing so great an oversight as to 
omit it altogether, particularly with the example of Mrs, Glasse 
before his eyes. In her illustrations of the art cuisinatorial, 
as it is termed by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, but almost as well known as her Cookery Book, this pro- 
vident writer expressly insists that a hare should be caught 
before any further modifications of its entity are permissible, 
or its monads divisible ad infinitum in a stew, according to 
Leibnitz. Locke himself must have admitted this into his 
logical system; we cannot be quite sure of Conilillac, but 
neither Hobbes nor Malebranche have objected to it, we believe. 
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Nay so fully was the authoress in question (i. e. Dr. Hunter) im- 
pressed with the various means of providing for a family, that on 
another occasion, she does not, to her immortal fame, hesitate to 
recommend her pupils, with an honest eye to domestic economy, 
to bone a goose ; advice most interesting in its practical appliance 
to mechanics’ institutions, tailors’ boards, and larders, particularly 
at this season of the year. 

Whist is the modern Law of Nations. The Moldavian Harp, 
newspaper, has been recently suppressed in its native land for 
speaking irreverently of the Russian minister’s propensity for 
Whist! We tremble for Lord Granville’s embassy; yet as we 
hold cards, with the first diplomatists, to be the sine qua non of 
Whist, we earnestly beseech M. Deschappelles not to arrange 
his future treatise on the basis of the uti possidetis. ‘ Whether 
you have them or not” is no indifferent matter, to those who cul- 
tivate the art of Whist, upon Cicero’s recommendation, as im- 
proving their natures, and springing from Philosophy— 


** Philosophia vero omnium mater artium.” 


“ Plato calls it a cirr: I, an INVENTION oF THE Gops,” 
proceeds that great judge and orator.* The candid opinion 
of Demosthenes on the subject we never could obtain, not having 
been much at his soirées; but we have repeatedly noticed that he 
never spoke against them, even in his Philippics: why, there- 
fore, he should have made a mystery of the matter, we cannot, for 
the life of us, yagine. 

Such nego then, is the source of grievous bitterness, in the 
provision of cards, as of hares ; 


“ de fonte Lerorum,” 


observes Lucretius expressly of the latter ; but, with bowels deeply 
moved by translating our apothegm, into Latin heroics, he adds, 





“ Surgit amari aliquid,” 
that is, PLAY OR PAY;—so at least the commentators at Tat- 
tersal’s understand it :— 
‘* —. quod ipsis in floribus angat.” 


Anglicé, which is a great nuisance at the clubs. Some, by the 
way, may insist that by “floribus” is intended “ on the turf ;” 
but we hold it clearly a poetic denomination of the trefoil,— 
Cleoben, Saxon, to divide; whence comes Club. 

It has been suggested, however, by passages of the Vis inertix, 
(i. e. Whist) of Des Cartes, on which we regret we cannot lay our 





* Such too was the constant maxim of the departed great:—we alludeto William 
Soames, Esq. Emeritus Professor of Barrington College, Botany Bay. 
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hand at the moment, that the suit of clubs marking the tre-foil, or 
Irish trinity of St. Patrick, and being invariably used in its plural 
form, exactly corresponds with the word “ floribus :” which must, 
therefore, in this place, and by hypallage, be taken for cards; so 
that the reading would signify 

“* Which is a nuisance arising from the cards.” 

But M. Deschappelles has not provided them, as we see; 
and to have cards is not to be without them; and if we substitute, 
as recommended, sine for “ ipsis,” still what are we to do with 
in,” which also the full measure or metre requires. An inn 
is a house of entertainment; the Inn preceded the Clubs, as the 
text of the poet evidently shows: so that highly as we respect 
the Greeks, and at cards especially, we must in this case appeal 
from their decision to the Jockey Club, until when we need not 
pursue the subject. 

In furtherance however of our Irish theory, we beg to observe 
that floribus at Donnybrook always signifies, with flourishes—i. e. 
with clubs—a remarkable coincidence of the Celtic with the 
Saxon philologists, as the learned secretary of the Society of the 
Camden Head so happily insists. 

If the fourth chapter of M. Deschappelles’ work contains the 
inquiry alluded to, and we hope it does, as we are seriously inte- 
rested for his character, the third must necessarily turn on the 
source from which cards were obtained. This, we are persuaded, 
is no hasty and ill-advised conjecture on our part. 

Nevertheless, as our readers have not this pirtion we must 
throw out a few remarks on the subject. 

It is generally believed that cards were invented for the amuse- 
ment of a King of France; and that the peculiar costume of the 
period is preserved in the court-cards at present in use. How 
this may be we know not; but we suspect notwithstanding that a 
deeper research into the Cartesian system would have traced 
deeper the source of this, as of the philosophy of the Stoics, 
exhibited by Manilius. We would submit it may be said that 
both came originally from the East. The necessary union of 
Whist and Stoicism strongly favours this presumption ; but we 
would fain support our opinion as to cards by a few facts appa- 
rently unknown to European lovers of the art. 

Were the studious to examine with care the royal images of 
Kandian kings and queens in the rooms of the Asiatic Society in 
Grafton Street, they would perceive that the painted habiliments 
of the sovereigns of cards bear the strongest possible resemblance, 
short of absolute identity, with the dress of the sovereigns of Cey- 
lon. ‘There is, however, one point to which we must especially 
call the reader’s attention: the poet’s 
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Four hoary kings, in majesty revered, 
With curling whiskers and a forky beard, 


find at all points their sufficient prototypes in the lords of Kandi ; 
but this is not quite the case with their lovely partners ; for the 


—— four fair queens whose hands sustain a flower ; 
The expressive emblem of their softer power ;— 


hold, in the Kandian originals—so we may be allowed to call 
them—an even more “ expressive emblem,” and still more mis- 
chievously insinuative “ of their softer power ;”—~to wit, a FAN, a 
circular fan; such as is used actually in the East to close a man’s 
eyes, and lull his senses into slumber; and which for aught we 
know, may be “a type, and a metaphor, and a parable,” for 
similar doings elsewhere. We would fain say nothing about the 
management of fans in Spain. In Europe generally the change 
is happy, from fans to flowers; though it appears to ourselves 
insidious, thus placed ; for obviously they are but the moralist’s 


“ Flowers—whose wild odours breathe but agonies ;” 


and suspicious intimations like this are libels against the amiable 
sex—who never reap sorrow from cards. 

Farther, in India, the cradle of wisdom, as it claims to be from 
the earliest ages—and it certainly is little more now, and the brat 
is still ricketty—we know that the Tamuli have had cards from 
time immemorial ; and they are said to be of equal antiquity with 
the Brahmins, who unquestionably possess them still, and claim 
to have invented them. Now the word Brahmin is synonymous 
with Drv, as every scholar will admit; and as none can deny that 
Deorum is but another form of Divorum, it follows that the 
assertion of a Brahmin or Div origination is borne out by the 
authority of Cicero, in a passage already quoted, where he ex- 
pressly observes that every art is “ inventum Deorum ;”—i, e. 
an invention of the Brahmins. 

This opinion seems strengthened by the reference already made 
to the white horse of the tenth Avatar, as expected by the Brah- 
mins. We know too that the white horse is the crest of some 
Teutonic races, as in Hanover for instance—to say nothing of 
Kent and Horsa—and that the Germans trace, with Von Ham- 
mer and others, their origin from the East. This coincidence 
would satisfactorily explain why the Germans to this day, and in 
Hanover especially, hold the tenth card as an honour ;—clearly in 
reference to the tenth Avatar, and it is further remarkable that 
everywhere the tenth point, like that tenth Avatar, closes the game. 
In the same spirit we do not hesitate to affirm that the Four 
Suits are but the four castes of the East :— 
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The Diamonds mark the Saces, who introduced mining and 
gems. 

The Spades, the Sotpiers—Sipayah; or Sipar-dar, shield- 
bearers. (Spanish—Espadas, swords.) 

The Clubs, or flowers, the AGRICULTURISTS. 

The Hearts, the Domestic race—quasi, of the heart(h). 

Farther, the time for playing, namely, by lamp or candle-light, 
—evidently sun and stars—is a mystic type of the Sabzan idolatry 
and the worship of fire; which proves the remote antiquity of 
card-playing. ‘The very name of the lamp-inventor, Argand, 
being obviously but a corruption of Arkenk, or Arganj, the fire- 
breathing Div, of Oriental historians,* Ur-kand, having- Fire. 

After this concise but indispensable digression, we return to 
Europe and M. Deschappelles. 

Having duly prepared the reader for the revelations of this vo- 
lume, it is not to be supposed that we would seek idly and pre- 
sumptuously to raise the mystic veil that shrouds the sanctuary of 
science from the vulgar eye of devotees; nor that we would attempt 
to embrace within our narrow space and comprehension the range 
of its sway ; vor speak lightly and irreverently of such a mystery. 
All we éan do for the reader is to direct him to the fountain-head 
itself, by bringing before him a few snatches of the doctrines pro- 
mulgated, accompanied with such reverential commentary as shall 
duly impress, without overwhelming, his bewildered senses with 
the importance of the awful theme. 





* While this article was in press we have been favoured with a sight of two packs 
of cards in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society: and, as Truth is more strange 
than Fiction, one of these, consisting of TEN suits, certainly does represent the TEN 
avatars or incarnations of the Vistnov, or Vishnava, sect; as was well observed by 
that various, acute, accurate, and sagacious scholar, Mr. Norris, the acting librarian, 
They are, like the others, of circular form, painted on different coloured grounds, and 
highly varnished and illuminated. Each suit is of ten, and two court cards,—the 
rider of a horse or an elephant respectively—and the pack consequently is composed 
of 120 cards. The suits are— 

1. The Fish. 6. The Hatchet. 

2. The Tortoise, 7. The Umbrella (or Bow.) 
3. The Boar. 8. The Goat. 

4. The Lion. 9. The Boodh. 

5. The Monkey. 10. The Horse. 

It will be seen that these are exactly the incarnations referred to above: but,—as 
was justly remarked by the intelligent scholar who pointed out the coincidence,—the 
Dwarf of the 5th Avatar is substituted by the Monkey; the Bow and Arrows of the 
7th, by the Cattashal, or Umbrella, which gives precisely the same outline ; and the 
Goat there, as often elsewhere, takes the place of the Plough. These cards then are 
clearly MYTHICAL. 

‘Ihe other pack has eight suits, of eight cards and two court cards each; eighty in 
all. The Parallelogram, Sword, Flower, and Vase, answer to the carreau, espada, 
club, and copa, of European suits: the barrel (?) the garland (2) and two kinds of 
chakra (quoit) complete the set. Five of the suits are white, and three red: Typricat 
of the Sage and Soldier races. The Divs were of sotH. 

We shall return seriously to this subject shortly, as the facts fully bear out the sus+ 
picions. 
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We have already established, both by analysis and synthesis, 
that cards must be obtained in order to play Whist. For the ad- 
vantage of clubs and their members, of private parties, of visitors 
of hells, and all such unsuspicious novices at cards, we lay down 
by the authority of Deschapelles himself, the novel and daring but 
nevertheless unquestionable general proposition, that Whist re- 
quires four players, This fact, though not it must be confessed, 
positively asserted by the great legislator of the game, is certainly 
the direct inference, indeed the absolute corollary from the four 
following passages : 

* A complete Whist table is composed of six persons. 

“ The first four are chosen by lot.”—Art. I. ch. v. p. 1. 

“ The four first players are chosen by lot.”—Art. 3. 

** The four persons comprising the first ruabber.”—Art. 14. 

In the nineteen articles comprising the next (6th) chapter we 
find the statement confirmed, and a further point, as to the modus 
operandi, established on a fundamental basis. 

** Four persons are SEATED at the table, and the game is arranged.” 

This precept is invaluable. 

We are inclined however to question the universality of the next 
proposition, 

“« Two are prepared to take their seats, with the same rights and pri- 
vileges.” 

This seems to us the beau-ideal of play, but we fear it is often 
confined to Utopia: for there are persons existing, in England at 
least, and persons of veracity not hitherto questioned, who can de- 
pose to cases of Whist where only four persons have been present 
the whole evening; and the other Two, whatever might be their 
own progress in preparation, or the process that was to bring them 
within the range of Elective Affinity, have certainly not been PRE- 
PARED, to the eye of flesh at least, to take their seats. But the 
writer and “ poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling,” discovers 

“ Such are the resources of the Game of Whist as it has been esta- 
blished. Such is its life, its movement, and its pleasures. If to these be 
added the social interests alluded to in Chapter I., that ardour for the 
game which renders us indifferent to the person of the party filling the 
first vacancy at the table, provided he plays; and who, in the midst of 
hopes and dangers incident to all, makes us forget all misplaced preju- 
dice, we shall be compelled to admit that this game has been invented 
for the delight of man, since it affords him a no less useful than agreeable 
pastime.” —pp. 40, 41. 

On the awful consequences attendant on a simple quatrain, 
such as we have hinted at above, he with unaffected pathos ex- 
claims,— 


“ Remove the parties who stand ready to take their turn, play with 
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closed doors, and the charm is destroyed, it becomes then but a common- 
place game. Egoists! panse! if you have yet one shadow of intelligence 
remaining ! it is your own happiness you are about to destroy!”—p. 41. 


- Quis, talia fando, 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles Ulyssei 
Temperet a lachrymis!” * 


As the pious Eneas well observed in such extremity. 


Other and older games, the “ mala majorum,” are justly de- 
nounced with dignified indignation : 


“Some of them were anything but an acquisition to society: only 
conceive, for instance, two rows of gentlemen seated apart from the 
ladies, intercepting the light and air ; a game diametrically opposed to 
every social comfort ; at which no one individual could feel at his ease, 
and where every player sat in continual discord with his adversaries.” — 


p. 56. 


Whist, like mathematics, is an exact science, and here 1s one 
of its axioms: 


“A cut must be at least to the depth of four cards, the number com- 
posing a trick.” 


This, we conclude, is the ‘cut direct ;” less would savour of 
. - . ° ,’ 
indirectness ; for “ there are still other modes of cutting ;” and 


“If only one card were cut, it might be suspected that it had been 
” 
seen. 


And the writer’s predilection for jurisprudence is developed in 
the following remark, which we recommend to the attendant and 
revising barristers of Common Pleas: 


“* Equity is frequently concealed under a mass of legal forms, and may 
be easily perverted when obscured by technicalities; but when once dis- 
covered and brought to light, it is immediately acknowledged by all 
parties: objections become ridiculous, and former errors are entirely ob- 
literated.”—pp. 64, 65. 


The following remarks of our great moralist on the system of 


dealing with mankind must deeply affect all General Dealers, 
even to chandlers’ shops : 


“ It is singular enough that the plan of dealing out an entire pack of 
cards one by one, should have been ever adopted. It is sometimes a 
great fatigue, and one which has been imposed on a class of persons who 
would willimgly dispense with it, as we show by our observations on the 
deal. This plan, to say the truth, possesses no advantage, it even ex- 
poses the cards to be seen, on account of their being singly separated ; 


* What Myrmidon, Dolopian, what soldier 
Of stern Ulysses, tell such tales without a tear? 
Our scansion, sub virgd (Bircu), is from a recent translation of Faust, 
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not that we should advise any change in this mode, very far from it, we 

should thus raise ourselves a host of enemies; for it is a universally re- 

ceived practice, and looked upon as a prototype. There are even many 

fanatics who, rather than admit any reform in this plan, would altogether 

renounce the game; who would sooner destroy the idol than suffer the 

slightest innovation or change in the ceremonial of its worship.”—p. 80. 
“ Is there ever a chandler here ?—Because 


Old Daniel Dowlas (Deschapelles) axes his applause.” 


But the Lycurgus of Whist, as Johnson observed, “ is some- 
times pathetic, and sometimes sublime :” 


“‘ We cannot help cherishing the belief, that there is a sentiment of 
mystery attached to this mode of dealing, a sort of religious obligation ; 
which, in order that the cards may be received in safety, and with re- 
spect, prompts us to deliver them from the hand slowly and majestically.” 
—p. 80. 

We are told, and if the innuendo is meant politically, Conserva- 
tives as we are we cannot deny that it would be the greatest pos- 
sible improvement in the Reform Act,—that 


“ The game of Whist might dispense with the trump; it would be a 
noble game even without it; but since it has been once admitted, it has 
rapidly advanced its pretensions ; and from being a mere auxiliary, bas 
become at length a depostic ruler, Thus we see what force and éclat 
will accomplish. We disapprove of every thing in the shape of usur- 
pation, but we cannot help recognising the power of the trump ; and in 
making the above remarks upon that card, we have no intention of rais- 
ing either doubt or suspicion of its legitimacy.”—pp. 81, 82. 

We own, and with tears, that the nomination of a trump is a 
part of the old Rotten Borough system; and should appear in 
Schedule A. with Gatton, Sarum, Port Wine, and every thing not 
truly Whig. How much superior would be an Universal Suffrage, 
by which each player, and each expectant also, should name the 
trump-suit of his own heart at every deal. In one section of the 
Reform Club at least we should hope to see the operation facili- 
tated by the Ballot system: and if this election were made at every 
fresh lead, instead of every deal,—as with the borough-mongering 
faction, devised by “ le monstre Pitt, ennemi du genre humain,” 
for the enslavement of mankind,—it would assimilate the more to 
Annual Parliaments; and then}how would the Peels and Wel- 
lingtons shrink from the face of. day ! 

The following adds a chapter, we trust, to that first volume of 
Moral Philosophy which is received at our universities and schools: 

“There is a certain time when the prosecution of a crime, of hew- 
ever enormous a nature, causes tumult and confusion. ‘Why have you 
not taken care that the cards were properly placed ?’ or ‘ why have you 
suffered them to be taken from your left? You are an accomplice in an 
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act which tends to your own injury; for you had but to use your eyes, 
in order to avoid this error.” ‘To this observation we received the follow- 
ing answer. ‘I was engaged in a dispute about the last round.’ —‘ Will 
not this teach you that disputes are always useless, and that they become 
prejudicial to your interest when they draw your attention from affairs 
of greater importance? Another time you will act more prudently.’ 

** Having said thus much, he finished by making, under the semblance 
of confidence, a confession which we own filled us with astonishment. 
‘I knew,’ said he, ‘that it was my deal, and it was from mere indiffer- 
ence that I allowed it to be taken from me. This discussion, in which 
you have made me figure so prominently, I originated, solely in order to 
furnish myself with an excuse, in the doubt under which I laboured, for 
ascertaining whether my action was permitted or not.’”—pp. 82, 83. 

“We conclude these remarks with the following observations :—A 
player has a right, if he chvose, to allow his deal to be taken from him ; but 
never, designedly, to take that of others." —p. 84. 


A hint for a new nomenclature is thus given : 


“ To phase is to change. We will not swear that this word did not 
come to us from the moon.” —p. 84. 


As changing seats is no unwonted practice, would it not be sin- 
gularly appropriate to speak of each player, not by his name, but 
his relative position at the table? such as, the beau in the third 
phase; the dowager in the fourth phase! This delicate allusion 
to change of place, or principles, might surely be extended to other 
than club-houses with advantage. 

There is a closeness of argument united with a profundity of 
research in the following passage, that prepares the reader to re- 
ceive implicitly the astounding novelty of the conclusion : 


* An English dictionary has defined a rubber to be ‘a game, revenge, 
and the whole.’ To say the least of it, this is a truly singular definition ; 
it is incomprehensible to us, and we should even say that it is the defi- 
nition of a person who has never made one at a whist table. This, 
however, does not astonish us; it is of a piece with what we witness 
every day, and in every species of business. It is a great chance that a 
work is confided to one specially devoted to it. ‘This reminds us that 
in the edition of 1788, of the Dictionary of the French Academy, the 
definition of the word ‘ beefsteak,’ is laid down as * 4 mutton chop broiled 
on a gridiron ;’ and it is still fresh in the recollection of the public, that 
an exclusive but ruinous railroad undertaking has been recently confided 
to the management of an individual known only as a man of wit and 
agreeable manners in society. 

“The rubber is the winning of two games out of three; every nation 
in which the game is played understands the term in this sense. When 
one game has been won on each side, a third is required to decide the 
rubber ; if, on the contrary, the two games have been won by the same 
side, the rubber is finished, and a fresh one is commenced. 

‘ This then is what is expressed by the word rubber. Nevertheless, it 
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would seem to imply something more, otherwise we should not have in- 
troduced the word into our language, which is repugnant to the admis- 
sion of synonymous terms, and which requires a rigorous reform in many 
of those words which it has admitted.”—pp. 105, 106. 


These remarks, so entirely homogeneous, and in such perfect 
accord and harmony, are wound into the following grand diapa- 
son, that bursts suddenly, in novelty, on the unexpecting ear. 

‘‘A RUBBER MEANS TWO OUT OF THREE CONSECUTIVE 
GAMES,” —Is it possible! 

1. : ; 

The more analytico-synthetical style of observation proceeds : 


** The genius of the English would bestow on every game an exist- 
ence peculiar to itself, an indentity, which would make it a distinct being, 
possessing faculties, and the power of developing them; one which 
should enjoy the privilege of its habeas corpus, duly classed under -its 
proper standard, according to its importance, but always easily recog- 
nized. So much for invention. In any other country it would require 
an effort of the imagination to discover that which in England has been 
determined by a natural, but gradually improved law, which secures to 
every man his own sphere of action, which is averse to one individual 
becoming the slave of another, and which, in the exercise of freedom of 
opinion, extends its protection even to the brute creation. 

“Ye learned compilers, who would persuade us that whist was in- 
vented by the Turks, how little are ye acquainted with the principles of 
the game, who would ascribe its invention to a nation of slaves !” 


While the reader is recovering from the prostration of faculties 
induced by this Salmonean thunder, we take the opportunity of 
turning over sixty pages at once, for our space warns us to be 
sparing, and of entreating his slow-reviving intellect to learn 
wisdom from the remarks we ourselves make in passing, if he has 
his own improvement at heart. : 

Whist we have classed with mathematics as an eract science : 
and the proof of it is, that it always exacts three tricks for a re- 
voke. Upon this act; this sin; this crime against the first prin- 
ciples that bind man to society in the first ages of the world; 
and that threatens to rupture every link in the great chain of order, 
that reaches, as M. Cousin has well defined it, “ upwards from 
human nature to the angel, and in a descending scale connects 
him with the brute,”—as is the case with blind beggars and their 
dogs :—upon this act, disorganizing and consequently demoraliz- 
ing the world at large, M. Deschappelles is properly and unusually 
severe, destroying, as it does, what he calls the Golden Age of 
Whist. He devotes not less than thirty pages to the subject in 
one place (pp. 165 to 196), and three in another (OF THE RE- 
VOKE INSOLIDAIRE: where both parties are not responsible.) 
We abstain from going at length into the former point, inasmuch 
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as it will of necessity hereafter be incorporated into the Statutes 
at Large; but of the latter we must say a few words. 

Hints are repeatedly thrown out in the work as to making the 
one offending party pay the penalty for himself and his partner 
also—in coin. Now as a revoke not unfrequently arises from a 
player being in jeopardy for the stake, knowing it is the last in 
his pocket, how, we would ask, when he has not enough for him- 
self, can he be made to pay his partner’s share also? ‘The point 
seems to involve a difficulty, and is apparently deserving of con- 
sideration, 

Meantime let us observe that a revoke, like Fate, is a necessity : 
such as the Greek tragedy admitted and inculcated, and Lucre- 
tius contended for. Virgil has spoken unreservedly on the very 
point in question ; for he says, 

Revocare gradum, hic labor, hoc opus est. 
in his own elegant language 
Revoking—that’s the job—what must be done. 


And M. Deschappelles has evidently recognized the principle 
in his summing up :— 


** To conclude—‘ Necessity has no law,’ Infinity of space and time 
are far beyond human comprebension ; but we are nevertheless forced 
to believe in them, because the contrary would be absurd.” 


M. Deschappelles however has not explained whether he re- 
cognizes the revoke as a moral or a physical necessity. We con- 
sider it both. It is moral, because 1t saves your own money and 
pockets your adversary’s. This requires no demonstration. And 
the physical it will easily become, as the following considerations 
show. We consider the punishment should be graduated. 

The party revoking should undoubtedly pay the penalty for his 
partner; but, as money is out of the question, it should be by 
being condemned to play out the game of Patience, till he has 
capped all the four suits, under the eye of the partner he has in- 
jured and the two adversaries he has wronged, and whose feel- 
ings must be hereby fully gratified. A second offence however 
can admit no palliation; he should then be compelled to pay; o# 
if he really cannot, he ought to commute by—at once, before he 
goes on with the game, and with the least delay possible—being 
thrown out of the window; previously pledging himself, however, 
in return for this indulgence, to come up and conclude the rubber 
before he attempts to get his bones set. 

The justly high reputation of Deschappelles precludes further 
commendation from us. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Urgata Esaias Nabi.  Ascensio Isuie Vatis, 


opusculum pseudepigraphum, multis abhinc seculis, ut videtur, 
deperditum, nunc autem apud Aithiopas compertum, et cum 
Versione Latina Anglicanaque : a Ricardo Laurence, LL.D. 
Heb. Ling. Prof. Reg. (The Ascension of the Prophet 
Isaiah; a work attributed to himself; for many centuries 
lost, but at length discovered in Abyssinia.) Oxoniz, 1819. 


2. Das buch Henoch, in vollstandiger Uebersetzung, mit fortlau- 
Senden Commentar, &c. (The Book of Enoch, translated entire, 
with a running Commentary, &c.) Von. Andr. Gottl. Hoffmann, 
Prof. der Theologie. Jena. 2 vols. 1858. 

3. Metsehaf Enoch Nabi. (The Book of Enoch the Prophet, an 
Apocryphal production, supposed for ages to have been lost, but 
discovered at the close of the last century in Abyssinia. Now 
Jirst translated from an Ethiopian MS.in the Bodleian Library.) 
By Richard Laurence, D.D. Archbishop of Cashel. Oxford, 
1838. 

THERE is nothing OLD under the sun, 

Presumptuous as it may at first seem to attempt this converse 
to the proposition of the wisest of men—he himself, we are 
certain, would have been the foremost to lay it down had he 
lived in the days of present science and discovery. While geo- 
graphers and historians are exhausting research, and learning 
and sagacity are hourly tracking the vestiges of the past, and 
bringing forth from its ample womb, in the guise indeed of 
antiquity, facts and systems that were most certainly unknown 
and undreamed of by those to whom they are now attributed ;— 
while from the wreck of ancient materials, ill-digested, and 
worse understood, but of boundless and still increasing accu- 
mulation, a loose mass of rubbish is collected to fill up any 
how the interior of the piers, set up and smoothly faced by 
hypothesis as the sole support of those magnificent specula- 
tions wherewith metaphysics originally, and of late logic also, 
have contrived to bridge over the stream of time, and bear the 
archzologist from shore to shore; and this without wetting even 
the sole of his feet in the living waters of truth, that flow con- 
tinually nevertheless, but of course, far beneath his sphere ;— 
while genius and philosophy quote authority only to deny it, and 
investigate the relics of early ages solely to prove by their exist- 
ence that they never could have been, and to gather from their 
mutual consent and coherence irrefragable evidences of their 
inconsistencies and incongruity ;—the reader, we are sure, will 
join with us in determining by the aid of modern illumination 
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that antiquity is naught; and he will cheerfully give up all he has 
been accustomed to regard with respect and reverence,—the tes- 
timony of witnesses, the declaration of the actors themselves, the 
narratives of their immediate descendants, the historical traditions 
handed down with sacred and filial reverence from age to age, 
the guides and the belief of those who from proximity of time 
and country could best appreciate them, to follow the dictum 
and bow before the reasoning of students, who, living centuries 
after the means of judging had perished, have, with a fair and 
impartial ignorance of extinct nations and languages, defined the 
Past to be simply what the Present chooses to make of it. 

Some minds there are, and for this we may thank our univer- 
sities, who have not been dazzled with the glories of recent illu- 
minations, nor blinded by that excess of light which approximates 
so nearly to darkness that the Eternal alone can tell any difference 
between them: minds that,—instead of butterfly rovings only 
from flower to flower, of coquetting with languages at the rate of 
one hour for each, and deriving by a photogenic process the exact 
and faithful impress of every science current in the same street 
within ten minutes,—are still satisfied to believe that truth can 
be reached only by a patient study, that reason can be attained 
only by careful investigation, and that to train the intellect, like 
the body, for sustained labours and independent energy, long 
habits of care and study should be formed, enlightened by a slow 
experience, and exercised with a wide and deliberate judgment 
and a cautious investigation. ‘They know that the gourd which 
sprang up in a night, though grateful in the morning, was withered 
in a day, and they prefer planting the slow growth of the acorn to 
produce the oak, than see the hurrying pumpkin borne to earth 
by its trashy fruit. Such minds, and such alone, can afford to 
be the mock of the scorner they commiserate: for in such minds 
alone are the conditions of strength and stability, the conscious- 
ness of native dignity that asks no shouts from the mob nor the 
admiring finger of the fool, but leaves to the quacks of the hour 
the glorifications of noisy applause: the last is the glitter of the 
moment;-—the former is the theme of admiration, the stay of his 
country’s institutions, and the guide, the friend, and the guardian 
of mankind. 

From the difference between the established and the change- 
able in education, springs necessarily the difference between the 
intellects so fostered. ‘The man who has patiently viewed the 
wisdom of antiquity as received both directly and indirectly 
through the medium of a gradual education, has at least the ad- 
vantage of that derived experience which the mightiest minds of 
antiquity, names that have lived in renown for centuries, can afford: 
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and when he considers how little the general course of life differs 
in succeeding ages, he will be all the less disposed to abandon 
or underrate the approved masters of wisdom, for the mere sake 
of voices now known only by their clamours, and names whose 
chance of celebrity is confined to the passing hour. The educa- 
tionist, accustomed to yield a slow and cautious obedience, may 
sometimes err in the reluctance he feels to give up the universal 
attestation of centuries ; but the sciolist, disregardful of the past, 
has no basis for the present, for in his theory of life he shuts out 
experience: he places, like the Brahmin’s spurious creed, his 
speculative world upon an elephant, and that elephant on a tor- 
toise, in ignorance or forgetfulness that the world is poised by 
counteracting relations; that of these experience is the sole test in 
our power; and that that which is ever turning must have a defined 
axis, one universal centre to which every part must relate. It is 
not, as infant systems would teach us, a series of climates, each 
holding and spinning out a little system of its own; but one 
compact and universal globe, whose unity and homogeneity stands 
evidence for its single beginning. 

It is with this distinct impression of Unity on our minds, and of 
the necessity of supporting all that sustains it if we would sustain 
the truth, that we now turn to examine the works before us. By 
one simple test shall we be satisfied to try the question of their 
genuineness, and apply it to the natural, as well as the historical 
portions of these works. We know indeed of no other test in a 
case where the conflicting evidences of high names and important 
authorities have thrown doubt into the decision of this and other 
as yet imperfectly understood questions. Writers of deserved 
eminence, and in Germany especially, have, we are aware, given 
their decided testimony against the unity of which we speak ; 
but holding this their opposition to the general opinion of man- 
kind, as arising specially from the defects of the once-lauded 
system of German education, we shall presently take occasion 
to enter into just so much of that question as may serve to eluci- 
date the case before us. 

To the learned notes and elucidations of Professor Hoff- 
mann’s Book of Enoch we feel satisfied to refer the more curious 
reader, because they are peculiarly adapted for the learned; and 
consequently, like Dr. Laurence’s notes also, unfit for a popular 
periodical, that seeks chiefly to gratify the curiosity of the public 
at large: but the preliminary dissertation of the late Archbishop 
of Cashel, in which he notices the principal arguments of Herr 
Hoffmann, contains everything also that can satisfy the reader, 
and from this, and his text and Hoffmann’s, we shall quote 
largely. 
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But we must first turn to the reputed work of the Prophet 
Isaiah. On this Dr, Laurence remarks :— 


“It was certainly noticed by some of the early Fathers. Justin, who 
suffered martyrdom under Marcus Aurelius, in his Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew distinctly alludes to a principal circumstance contained in it 
respecting the sawing of Isaiah asunder with a wooden saw. Having 
quoted many passages from the Old Testament to prove the character 
and mission of Christ, he expresses to his Jewish opponent his full con- 
viction, that, if these had been rightly understood by the Jews, they 
would have been removed from the sacred text, as those have been rela- 
tive to the death of Isaiah, who was sawn asunder with a wooden saw.” — 
pp- 141, 142. 


Tertullian also, in the same century, considered the work of 
some authority. 


* More expressly also, as an apocryphal production, it is mentioned 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, a compilation indeed itself apocryphal, 
and of an uncertain date, but which, in the judgment of Cotelerius, must 
have been written at some period between the apostolical age and that 
of Epiphanius.* There it is describe@as a work even then of some anti- 
quity : év roig madauig d€ rwveg ovveypavay PiBia axdxpvpa Muctwe, 
kat "Evwy, cat "Adap, “Heats re, &c.”t{—p. 143. 

Origen also, in the third century, in the Letter to Africanus 
notices the story of Isaiah, confirmed by the testimony of the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 37). He takes a simi- 
lar notice also in his Commentary on St. Matthew. 

In the fourth century, Epiphanius in his account of various 
heresies alludes to the work and quotes from it; as does also 
Ambrose in his Commentary on the 118th Psalm ; and finally, it 
is mentioned in a Commentary upon St. Matthew inserted among 
the works of Chrysostom, and attributed by Montfaugon to the 
end or middle of the fifth century. After this last period, the 
work in question appears to have been neglected. 

Dr. Laurence proceeds— 


“It has been uniformly and constantly asserted by writers of every 
age, that the circumstance of Isaiah’s being sawn asunder was corro- 
borated by a very old tradition among the Jews. Nor is this assertion 
solely grounded upon a conjectural basis; for the tradition itself is re- 
corded in the Talmud. Inthe Mishnaof the tract Jebammoth, cap. iv. sect. 
ult. R. Simeon Ben Azai is reported to have found in Jerusalem a volume 
of Genealogies, or a sort of Biographical History, illustrative of the prin- 
cipal subject discussed in that chapter. Upon this passage of the Mishna 
the Gemara remarks, that the same volume contained other matter, and 
then proceeds thus : ‘ In this [ viz. the book found in Jerusalem] ¢ it was 
written, that Manasseh killed Isaiah. Raba observed : Judging he judged 


* Vid. Patres Apostolici, ed Cleric. vol. i. p. 195. 
t Constit. lib. vi. cap. 16. 
¢ P. 49, ed. Bomb, Venet. 1521, ed. princeps. 
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him, and put him to death. He said to him, Moses thy master said, 
‘ No man can see me, and live.’ (Exod. xxxiii. 20.) But thou hast said, 
‘I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up.’ (Isaiah, vi.1.) 
Moses thy master said, ‘ Who thus hath the Lord in all things, which 
we call upon him for.’ (Deut. iv. 7.) But thou hast said, ‘ Seek ye the 
Lord while he may be found.’ (Isaiah, lv. 6.) Moses thy master said, 
‘The number of thy days I will fulfil.” (Exod. xxiii. 26.) But thou 
hast said, ‘I will add unto thy days fifteen years.’ (Isaiah, xxxviii. 5.) 
Isaiah remarked: I know respecting him that he will not receive what 
I say to him, if I tell him to level his pride. He [Isaiah] then called 
upon God. [He spoke the name.] A cedar opened and swallowed him. 
[He was swallowed up in a cedar.] ‘They went to the cedar, and sawed 
it. When (the saw) came to his mouth, he expired.”—pp. 151—153. 


Again we find, 


“The same tradition is alluded to in an unpublished Targum upon 
Isaiah, preserved in the Vatican. Asseman gives the following passage 
from the Targum relating to it: ‘ And when Manasseh heard the words 
of the prophecy reproving him, [of his reproof, | he was filled with anger 
against him [Isaiah]. His gnards ran after him to seize him. And he 
fled from before them. And a carob tree opened its mouth, and swal- 


lowed him. The workmen came and cut down the tree. And the blood 
of Isaiah flowed.’” *—pp. 153, 154. 


The notice of Justin Martyr carries the antiquity of the book, 


in our translator’s opinion, to a period earlier than the middle of 
the second century; but 


“When it became altogether buried in oblivion, seems much less cer- 
tain. In the celebrated night journey of Mohammed, that impostor re- 
presents himself as passing through seven different heavens, separated by 
gates one from another, and each guarded by a watchful porter ;t cir- 
cumstances which might possibly have been borrowed from ‘the As- 
cension of Isaiah.’ If so, it continued to be familiarly known in the 
seventh century. But much stress perhaps will not be laid upon this 
coincidence, when it is considered, that formerly the belief in a plurality 
of heavens was at least general, if not universal, and in the precise num- 
ber of seven (as I shall hereafter shew), was common among the Jews.” 
—pp. 154, 155. 

After this view of its high antiquity as derived from external 
evidence, the learned editor proceeds to explain the internal ar- 
guments that may be deduced to the same effect. The first of 
these is, that as it alludes to the proximity of the second judg- 
ment, a point alluded to by the Apostles, themselves, it may have 
been written in the first century, as the duestion died away early 
in the second. 


* Catalogus Bib. Vat. MSS. tom. i. p. 452, 


+ Matthews’ Translation of the Mishcat-ul-Macabih, vol. ii. p. 691-6; Abulfede 
Vita Mobam. cap. xix., and Prideaux’s Life of Moham. p. 59. 
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Farther, as speaking of but one persecution, this must have 
been in the days of Nero; for it is stated that 

“* Berial shall descend, the mighty angel, the prince of this world, 
which he has possessed from its creation. He shall descend from the 
firmament in the form of a man, an impious monarch, the murderer of his 
mother, in the form of him, the sovereign of the world.’ "**—p. 157. 

He was to have power three years, seven months, and twenty- 
seven days; now, reckoning backward from the death of Nero, 
(June 9, A.D. 68), and considering the months as lunar and the 
year 68 as leap-year, the allotted day would be the 30th Octo- 
ber, A.D. 64, which singularly approximates to the time fixed by 
Mosheim as the commencement of the persecution of the Chris- 
tians by that monarch. 

Farther, as three-hundred and thirty-two days are assigned 
after Nero’s downfall for the coming of the Lord and his angels, 
the translator conceives the book must have been written before 
the completion of this period had falsified the prediction ; con- 
sequently, in the year 69. 

Dr. Laurence also considers the work to have been written by 
a converted Jew, principally, it would seem, from the allusion to 
the seven heavens of Jewish and Rabbinical tradition, and from 
the name Samael, as applied to Satan: an epithet which, as not 
found in the Scriptures, he conceives no Christian could have 
ventured upon. ‘The learned writer’s conjecture may be correct, 
yet his arguments we conceive, are very unsatisfactory, and we 
may hereafter refer to this point in connexion with others : before 
quitting this subject however to make room for extracts, we shall 
just notice that, having shown that the work was, as he conceives, 
written in the year 69, Dr. Laurence draws thence an argument 
against the Unitarians, who affirm that the divinity of Christ was 
unknown till the second century, and that of the Holy Ghost still 
later. 

As this work is curious, and by no means common, we extract 
rather freely from the Vision of Isaiah : 


Cuap. VI. 


“6. Now while Isaiah conversed with Hezekiah upon the subject of 
righteousness and faith, they all heard a gate open, and the voice of the 
Spirit. 

Pe 10. Now while Isaiah was conversing with the Holy Spirit, and 
while they all listened in silence, his soul was raised above its ordinary 
conceptions ; nor did he perceive the men, who stood before him. 

** 11. His eyes were wide open, his mouth silent, and his mortal mind 
elevated above itself ; 


* Chap. iv. 2. 
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** 12. (Yet still did he continue to breathe ;) for he beheld a vision. 

“13. The angel, who was sent to shew it, was not of this firmament, 
nor was he of the glorious angels of this world, but he came from the 
seventh heaven. 

** 14. And the people, who stood by, except the circle of the pro- 
phets, thought, that holy Isaiah was taken up. 

“ 15. Now the vision which he saw, was not of this world, but of 
the world concealed from human observation.”—pp. 114, 115. 

“2. It happened, he said, when I prophesied, according to what you 
have heard, that I beheld a glorious angel, whose glory was not like that 
of the angels I had been accustomed to behold, but he possessed a glory 
and office so great, that I am unable to express it. 

3. I saw him when he seized me by my hand, and I said, ‘ Who art 
thou ? What is thy name ? And whither wilt thou cause me to ascend ?” 
For the power of conversing with him was granted to me. 

“4. He replied: ‘When I have taken thee up, and shewn thee the 
vision, which I have been sent to shew thee, thou shalt instantly under- 
stand who I am; but my name thou shalt not know ; 

“5. *(For it is necessary that thou shouldest return into thy mortal 
body) but thou shalt perceive whither I shall cause thee to ascend, be- 
cause for this purpose have | been sent to thee.’ 

“© 9, We then ascended into the firmament, I and he, where I beheld 
Samael and his powers. Great slaughter was perpetrated by him, and 
diabolical deeds, while each contended one against another. 

** 10. For as it is above, so is it below, because a similitude of that 
which takes place in the firmament, exists also here on earth. 

“13. Afterwards he caused me to ascend above the firmament into 
heaven ; 

“14, Where I beheld a throne in the midst, and angels both upon 
the right hand and upon the left. 

“15. Nor were any like the angels, standing on the right hand; 
for those standing on the right hand possessed a very great degree of 
splendor. And they all glorified with one voice (the throne being in the 
midst), glorifying the same object. After them likewise those upon the 
left hand, but their voice was not as the voice of those upon the right 
hand, nor was their splendor as the splendor of the others. 

“18. Again he took me up into the second heaven, the height of 
which was as the height from the earth to heaven and the firmament. 

“19. The first heaven was distinguished by a right side and a left, 
by a throne in the midst, and by the splendor of angels. These things 
also were in the second heaven ; but he who sat upon the throne in the 
second heaven possessed a glory greater than all. 

“20. Abundant indeed was the glory of the second heaven ; but the 
splendor of the angels there resembled not that of those, who were in 
the first heaven. 

«24. Then he took me up into the third heaven, where in like manner 
I beheld those, who were upon the right hand and upon the left, and 
where also a throne was in the midst, and one sitting upon it, but no 
record of this world was there commeniorated. 

NO. XXIV. VOL, XLVIII. BB 
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“28. Again he took me up into the fourth heaven, the height of 
which from the third was greater than from the earth to the firmament. 

“ 29, ‘There again I saw angels, upon the right hand and upon the 
left, and one sitting upon a throne in the midst, and there likewise they 
glorified. 

“« 30. There too the splendor and glory of the angels on the right 
hand exceeded that of those on the left. 

«31. Again also the glory of him, who was sitting on the throne, ex- 
ceeded that of the angels who were upon the right hand, as their glory 
also exceeded that of those, who were below them. 

“ 32. Then he took me up into the fifth heaven. 

«33. Where again I perceived that the angels upon the right and the 
left side, as well as he, who sat upon the throne, possessed a greater 
glory than those of the fourth heaven.”—pp. 116—121. 


Cuar. VIII. 


“1, Moreover he took me up into the ether of the sixth heaven, 
where, immediately as I ascended, I saw an effulgence, which | had not 
perceived in the fifth heaven. 

“2. The angels existed in great glory. 

«3. A holy splendor and a throne was also there. 

“6. I further inquired of him, saying, ‘ Are there then no associates 
of angels ?’ 

“7, He said: ‘ Yes; of the sixth heaven and above, in which from 
this time there is neither a left side, nor a throne placed in the midst ; 
but it is connected with the potency of the seventh heaven, where dwells 
he, who is never named, and his Elect, whose name is unrevealed, nor 
are all the heavens capable of discovering it.’ 

** 19. He now took me into the sixth heaven, where there was neither 
a left side, nor a throne in the midst, but all were alike in their appear- 
ance, and their splendor was equal. 

‘© 18. There all invoked the first, the Father, and his Beloved the 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit, all with united voice.”—pp. 121—] 23. 


Cuap. IX. 


* 1. Then he raised me unto the ether of the seventh heaven. More- 
over I heard a voice, exclaiming ; ‘ Whither would he ascend who dwells 
among strangers?’ I feared and trembled. 

«2. It spoke of me. And while I trembled, behold, from the same 
place another voice was uttered, which said, ‘ Let holy Isaiah be per- 
mitted to ascend hither, for here is his cloathing.’ 

“* 3. Then I inquired of the angel who was with me, and said ; ‘ Who 
is he that prohibiteth me? and who he that favoured my ascent ?’ 

“4, The angel answered; ‘ He who prohibited thee is he, who 
dwells above the splendor of the sixth heaven. 

* 5. ‘And he who turned thee back again is thy Lord God, the Lord 
Christ, who will be called in the world, Jesus; but his name it is im- 
possible to understand, until he has ascended from mortality.’ 

“* 6. He then took me up into the seventh heaven, where I beheld a 
miraculous light and angels innumerable. 
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** 7, There also I saw all the saints from Adam : 

“* 8. Holy Abel, and every other saint. 

9, There too I beheld Enoch, and all coeval with him, who were 
without the cloathing of the flesh : I viewed them in their heavenly cloath- 
ing, resembling the angels, who were standing there in great splendor. 

** 10. Nevertheless they sat not upon their thrones, nor were splendid 
crowns upon their heads.” —pp. 124, 125. 


He is informed that they were to receive crowns and thrones of 
glory only after the descent of the Beloved : 


** 13. * For the Lord shall descend into the world in the latter days, 
and after his descent shall be called Christ. He shall take your form, 
be reputed flesh, and shall be man. 

** 14, ‘ Then shall the God of the world be revealed by his Son. Yet 
will they lay their hands upon him, and suspend him on a tree, not know- 
ing who he is. 

** 15, ‘In like manner also shall his descent, as thou wilt perceive, 
be concealed from the heavens, through which he shall pass altogether 
unknown. 

“ 16. ‘ But after he has escaped from the angel of death, on the third 
day he shall rise again, and continue in the world five hundred and forty- 
five days.’ 

“21, And while I was yet talking with him, I perceived one of the 
angels, who were standing by, more splendid than that angel who had 
directed my ascent from the world. 

“22. He shewed me books, but not books like those of this world, 
and he opened them. They contained things written in them, but the 
writing resembled not the writing of this world. Permission being given 
to me, I read them. And behold the transactions of the children of 
Israel were written therein.”—pp. 126, 127. 

The Godhead himself is introduced, and most meagrely : 

“27. Then I beheld one standing, whose glory surpassed that of all, 
whose glory was great and wonderful. 

** 28. And while I was contemplating him, all the saints and angels, 
whom I had seen, advanced towards him. Adam, Abel, Seth, and all 
the saints of old approached, worshipped, and glorified him, all with 
united voice. I myself also glorified with them, and my glorifying re- 
sembled theirs. 

“29. Immediately all the angels approached, worshipped, and glori- 
fied. 

* 30. He then became changed, and appeared like an angel : 

* 31. When instantly that angel, who was conducting me, said, ‘ Wor- 
ship him ; and I worshipped. 

“ 32. The angel added ; ‘This is the Lord of all the glory, which 
thou hast beheld.’ 

“ 33. And while I was still conversing, I perceived another glorious 
being, who was similar to bim in appearance, and whom the saints ap- 
proached, worshipped, and glorified, while I myself also glorified with 
them ; but his glory was not transformed into a glory resembling theirs. 
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“ 34. Immediately also the angels approached and worshipped. 

*« 35. Then I beheld the Lord and a second angel, both of whom 
were standing. 

«36. The second, which I saw, was upon the left hand of my Lord. 
I asked who this was. My conductor said to me; ‘ Worship him ; for 
this is the angel of the Holy Spirit, who speaks by thee and other saints.” 
p- 127, 128. 


The sacred commission of the Redeemer is scarcely in a better 
or higher strain: 


Cuap. X. 


“© 7, Then I heard the words of the highly exalted, the Father of my 
Lord, speaking to my Lord, the Christ, who will hereafter be called 
Jesus : 

“8. ©Go,’ said he, ‘descend through all the heavens; descend to the 
firmament, and the world, even to the angel, who is in hell, but who has 
not yet been hurled to utter perdition. 

“9, © Assimilate thyself to the appearance of all, who are in the five 
heavens ; 

“10. ‘To the form of the angels of the firmament, and carefully 
guarding thyself be assimilated, even to the angels, who are in hell. 

“11. ‘Neither shall all the angels of the world know, that thou, 
with me, art the Lord of the seven heavens, and of their angels, nor shall 
they know, that thou existest with me. 

«© 12, * Then when with a celestial voice I shall have convoked the an- 
gelical and splendid host of the heavens, and when I shall have enlarged 
the sixth heaven, that thou mayest judge and destroy the principalities, 
the angels, and the gods of the world, as well as the world, which be- 
longs to them, then shalt thou reign. 

“13. ‘For they have uttered falsehood, and said; ‘ We exist, and 
besides us there is no God.’ 

“14. ‘ Nor when from the gods of death thou shalt ascend to thy own 
place, shalt thou undergo a change in passing through the different hea- 
vens, but with splendor shalt thou ascend, and sit at my right hand.’” 


pp. 130, 131. 


In descending to, and below the fifth Heaven, the sacred form 
assumes the appearance of the several inhabitants of those hea- 
vens : in the third and second he gives a passport: 


“29. Again he descended into the firmament, where the Prince of 
this world dwells, and where also he gave a passport to those upon the 
left side, his form resembling theirs ; who, instead of glorifying him, 
were contentiously destroying each other; for there exists the power of 
evil and of short-lived contention. 

*« 30. I saw likewise, when he descended, and became assimilated to 
the angels of the air, and appeared like one of them. 

“31. But there he gave no passport, because they were plundering 
and assaulting each other.""—pp. 132, 133. 
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The eleventh and final chapter contains a vision of the Birth, 
Sufferings, Resurrection, and Ascension of the Redeemer, in the 
same style of poverty as to imagination and fervour. After this 
follows an apostrophe to “thee, my father Aaron, since thou 
hast caused this book to be written upon earth,” and the whole 
appositely terminates with a wish, or perhaps a prayer, that the 
writer’s heart may be “ rendered happy with a present of vener- 
able cloth, fine in its thread, and good in its texture, of twelve 
measures long, and four broad :”—which we hope was supplied. 

Having given the reader all the extracts in the least deserving 
notice from this obviously worthless volume, we shall defer any 
remarks of our own till we come to the consideration of the 
second work on our list, and which from internal evidence is of 
far greater value than the preceding ;—so much so, indeed, as to 
render a careful examination of it necessary. 

The Book of Enoch in the two last centuries was the subject 
of much critical and theological discussion. Having been quoted 
by Jude in the 14th and 15th verses of his General Epistle,— 
which, it must be borne in mind, also refers to other works to 
this hour unknown and unvalued,—it was preserved until the 
eighth century, and subsequently lost, till a portion was recovered 
by Scaliger in the Chronographia of Syncellus, then unprinted. 
This portion he published in his notes to the Canon of Eusebius ; 
but it was far from satisfactory, inasmuch as it did not contain 
the passage cited by Jude. 

A suspicion existed that the work itself might still be extant 
in an Ethiopic version; and Ludolf examined a book in that tongue 
brought from Egypt by Peiregc, with the hope of obtaining it; 
but in vain, The tract in question was a mass of idle supersti- 
tions, such as the Ethiopic Church, so far as we know of it, has 
in every age encouraged, in its anxious reverence for every frag- 
ment of traditionary antiquity: but the suspicion we have re- 
ferred to, and its full vindication, by Bruce’s discovery of the long 
lost book in an Ethiopic version, bears to our mind a strong in- 
dication that the work itself was originally Ethiopic. In the 
Abyssinian Canon it precedes the Book of Job. 

Of the three copies brought to Europe by Bruce he presented 
one to the royal library at Paris, another to the Bodleian of Ox- 
ford, and reserved the third for himself. From the last of these 
copies a summary was given by the editor of that traveller’s la- 
bours ;* the first was incorrectly transcribed by Woide, and trans- 


* Dr. Laurence dissents from the following passage of this summary, as destitute of 
proof :— The narrative is bold and fabulous, but highly impressive of the sentiments 
and character of those speculative enthusiasts, who blended the Chaldaic philosophy 
with the sacred history of the Jews.” We however consider it defective only so far 
as it is somewhat too confined, 
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lated in great part by the learned and lamented De Sacy ; and 
has lately been again transcribed by Gesenius for a forthcoming 
translation ; the copy in the Bodleian library forms the basis of 
Dr. Laurence’s work, 

This version reconciles the Greek fragment of Syncellus with 
the Ethiopic; and further testimony may be found in Irenzus, 
Tertullian, and Anatolius. But though the first of these three 
writers, and Clemens of Alexandria, refer to the book, without no- 
ticing its suspicious character, yet it is held apocryphal by the 
Apostolical Constitutions, Athanasius, Jerome, Augustin, and 
Nicephorus ; uninspired and questionable by Origen; and Ter- 
tullian who believed it to be the inspired work of Enoch himself, 
yet admits that it was rejected by some, and excluded from the 
Jewish Canon. 

With this division of opinions, Dr. Laurence has justly remarked 
that its rejection from the Canon of the Scriptures seems an in- 
superable objection ; that Tertullian, attributing it to Enoch, yet 
thinks it may have been rewritten by Noah ; and that St. Paul, 
no less than St. Jude, has quoted heathen writers, and like him 
applied the word prophet to a heathen poet. 

From Scaliger’s opmion of the Hebraisms of the work, as obvi- 
ous through the Greek translation, Dr. Laurence is encouraged to 
suspect that a Jew was the author; and he sustains this opinion 
by the fact of frequent references being made to it in the Cabbala 
and the Zohar as a book carefully preserved from generation to 
generation. Now, since the Cabalistic writers used the Chaldee, 
the Doctor argues that the genuine work must have been Chaldaic, 
or Hebrew,—(there is some difference, in these, we think, as re- 
gards the question),—and not a translation. This argument 
appears to us unsatisfactory throughout. 

As to the time of the composition, the citation by Jude fixes 
the lowest possible date; and according to Dr. Laurence, the 
captivity of Babylon the highest; since it copies the words of 
Daniel.—The converse, we think, might hold here. Farther, 
begging the question of prophecy entirely in the negative, the 
learned editor observes that from the 83rd to the 90th chapters, 
an allegorical government of the Jews is carried on under 70 
shepherds (or princes), of whom Saul, David, and Solomon are 
distinctly alluded to—and though the sum of the three numbers 
given (37, 23, and 12) amount to seventy-two instead of seventy, 
—yet the first 35 (37) agrees with the number of kings of Israel 
and Judah until the Captivity, omitting those who reigned but a 
few days; the 23 next to the Babylonian, Persian, and’ Mace- 
donian kings, precisely that number; and the 12 last to their 
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native princes from Matathias to Herod, to whose reign he as- 
signs the composition of the work. 

That it was written but a few years before the Christian era is 
also presumable from the mention of the Parthians and Medes in 
chapter 54, who are represented in their might. The former 
were unknown in history till 250 B.c. as Dr. Laurence observes, 
and became most known to the Western world by the successive 
defeats of Crassus and Antony, 54 and 36 B.c.; while a distinct 
allusion occurs in the 54th chapter to their invasion of Judea, 
which was in the year 40 B.c. 

We may digress a moment to observe that the Medes as a 
nation are unknown to- Oriental historians, as has often been 
remarked: but this can scarcely be wondered at when we con- 
sider that this word is but a translation of their name, as given 
by Herodotus in the word Sphaco ; Mede is the Celtic form, for 
Dog. But to return. 

We are bound to object, to Dr. Laurence’s theory, that the 
facts he adduces occur only late in the Book of Enoch; such 
as the 83rd and following chapters; and at earliest the 54th. 
Now we submit it is not at all improbable that the earlier por- 
tions of the work may bear a remoter antiquity, if only in por- 
tions ; and that the arrangement or completion alone would, as 
it does fully, bear out the able and astute conjectures of the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel. 

That traditions of importance were current in early Eastern 
antiquity we now know enough of it to affirm with certainty ; 
and of the modes of their preservation not a shadow of question 
is left us. The interweaving such with a later production, 
would, as recently even, in the case of the Pseudo-Ossian, give 
to the later and fabricated parts the authenticity of the earlier re- 
mains, and enlist the memories and sympathies of mankind in its 
favour. When we consider the Sibylline oracles, Orphic verses, 
and Pythagorean maxims of Greece, whatever their genuineness, 
and the Egyptian traditional poems, the Salian hymns, the Chinese 
songs of Confucius, and the ‘T'atar distichs of a similar moral nature 
that bear the name of Oghuz from remotest antiquity, we need 
not, probably, confine ourselves to the narrow basis of Dr. Lau- 
rence’s argument, that Enoch’s was notoriously an assumed name 
for a wholly modern compilation. If the Book of Wisdom, ac- 
cording to his argument, be not the actual work of Solomon 
himself, yet it proves distinctly that sayings or writings of a simi- 
lar nature were attributed to that monarch, and in supposed 
existence ; or the supposititious work would not be put forth in 
his name. This mode would facilitate the reception of an im- 
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posture; the opposite would do unnecessary violence to the 
sense of mankind, Dr. Laurence himself seems partially of this 
opinion when he observes in another place, 


** Nor should we forget that much, perbaps most, of what we censure 
was grounded upon a national tradition, the antiquity of which, inde- 
pendent of other considerations, had rendered it respectable.” 


We may further remark here, that though we have not, nor 
can have, any positive proof on either side the argument, there is 
one test left, and sufficient to build up at least a presumption. 
The portions of the Book of Enoch that refer to the earliest ages 
assuredly do not contradict the received records, nor do they ser- 
vilely follow them. They add, on the contrary, historical facts 
apparently; if we may judge by their connection and coherence 
with the Scriptures. ‘These are certainly few, and thus the more 
likely to be purely traditional; but it is evident that the general 
compiler could not distinguish the value of fact from that of 
visionary childishness, such as the following :— 


‘In proof that the author could not have resided in Palestine, it is 
only necessary to take into consideration what is stated in the 7 Ist chap- 
ter relative to the length of the days at various periods of the year. 

“The internal evidence contained in this chapter seems decisive upon 
the point. For having divided the day and night into eighteen parts, 
the apocryphal Enoch distinctly represents the longest day in the year 
as consisting of twelve out of these eighteen parts.* Now the proportion 
of twelve to eighteen is precisely the same as sixteen to four-and-twenty ; 
the present division into hours of the period constituting day and night. 
If therefore we consider in what. latitude a country must be situated to 
have a day sixteen hours long, we shall immediately perceive that Pales- 
tine could not be such a country. It is indeed possible that in order to 
express an uniformity in the increase of the day after the vernal equinox, 
so as to lengthen it every month one portion regularly, the author might 
not have been particularly nice with respect to the minor divisions ; but 
he would scarcely have much deviated in his result from accurate obser- 
vation. We may then safely conclude that the country in which he 
lived must have been situated not lower than forty-five degrees norih 
latitude, where the longest day is fifteen hours and a half, nor higher 
perhaps than forty-nine degrees, where the longest day is precisely sixteen 
hours. This will bring the country where he wrote as high up at least as 
the northern districts of the Caspian and Euxine seas; probably it was 
situated somewhere between the upper parts of both these seas. 

“If the latter conjecture be well founded, the author of the Book of 
Enoch was perhaps one of the tribes which Shalmaneser carried away, 


* “ At that period the day is lengthened from the night, being twice as long as the 


night, and becomes twelve parts; but the night is shortened and becomes six parts, 
v. 18, 19.” 
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and ‘placed in Halah and in Habor, by the river Goshan, and in the 
cities of the Medes.’ 

“It should likewise be added, that as’Media is situated on the southern 
and south-western coasts of the Caspian sea, a migration of the captive 
Israelites, who were precluded from returning to their own country, still 
further northwards, for greater security and independence, seems not im- 
probable. But it is of no importance to fix with accuracy the country 
in which this book was written ; it is sufficient to be assured that its author 
indisputably resided in a climate remote from Judea ; and this the account 
given in it respecting the length of day and night, at the different sea- 
sons of the year, alone fully proves. Composed therefore in the assumed 
name and character of Enoch, and having been brought into Judea from 
a distant country, it could not have been well known, or quoted under 
any other title than that of the Book of Enoch ; and although the gene- 
rality must from its incongruities have deemed its contents apocryphal, 
yet might there have been some, who, deceived by its external evidence 


and pretensions, ignorantly esteemed it to be the genuine production of 
the patriarch himself.” 


As we ourselves are strongly disposed from the very nature 
of the work before us, to doubt its origin from among the Chal- 
deans, whose dark and gloomy spiritual system contrasts most 
assuredly with the calmer genius of Enoch’s reputed work, so we 
may notice here that this gratuitous assumption of the origination 
among the captive tribes of Shalmaneser, however ingenious, 
seems adopted in the same spirit as that which assigns the com- 
pilation to a Jew. The locality from astronomical statements 
is fairly and ably traced to Media; but before we can admit the 
second assumption, of its Jewish origin in that region, we are 
forced to inquire whether, since, like the Book of Isaiah, the 
Book of Enoch was known and suffered to perish by Jews and 
Christians, and was, like it, preserved by the unchanging belief 
and predilection of the Ethiopians alone, whether they were not 
the descendants of its originators? and in fact we would inquire, 

Who WERE THE Erniopians? 

We pass from this question; and, observing that we are no 
theologians, do not wish to rake up the scepticism of Liicke upon 
portions of the work before us: yet we must remark that when 
both Hoffmann and Laurence insist on the doctrine of the Trinity 
as manifested in this book distinctly, before the coming of our 
Saviour; and when the latter eminent and pious divine urges its 
appearance there as more satisfactory to his mind than the de- 
ductions drawn from the Cabbala on this head; he seems to forget 
that to make a confessedly spurious work exhibit the only existing 
indication of that sublime and awful mystery, is admitting that a 
system of falsehood received that illumination which was denied 
to the truth till long after, How could this mystery be known 
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to the Jews, or how at least can we know that it was known to 
them if their works contain no proof of this at the time, and their 
constant denial subsequently goes far to establish their ignorance { 
And.can a book whose origin is more than doubtful, and whose 
falsehoods are apparent, establish of itself this mighty secret 
denied to all else? The Book of Enoch, it may be said, does 
not prove the mystery, but only the knowledge of that mystery. 
Yet how, if diffused among the Jews, could it escape preserva- 
tion by them with the rest of their knowledge? Would it not be 
at least as reasonable to conclude, admitting Dr. Laurence’s ne- 
gative for the Jewish writings, that the sacred development was 
withheld from a stiff-necked and perverse race, and indeed from 
man generally till its existence was made visible to the eye; and, 
instead of resting on hearsay or affirmation, however sacred, be- 
come, we may so say, tangible to sense and evidence ?—as when 
the Son was on earth, the Father announced him, and the Holy 
Spirit descended on his head. 

The passage in Enoch we suspect to be the Persian theory, 
with some, but not much modification, The Archbishop gives 
the following view of it :— 


“ Here there is nothing Cabbalistical ; here there is no allegory ; but 
a plain and clear, although slight, allusion to a doctrine, which had it 
not formed a part of the popular creed at the time, would scarcely have 
been intelligible. Three Lords are enumerated ; the Lord of Spirits, 
the Lord the Elect one, and the Lord the other Power ; an enumeration 
which evidently implies the acknowledgment of three distinct persons 
participating in the name and in the power of the Godhead. Such, there- 
fore, from the evidence before us, appears to have been the doctrine of 
the Jews respecting the divine nature antecedently to the rise and pro- 
mulgation of Christianity.” 


But deferring for the present our observations upon this and 
various subjects connected with the question in a greater or less 
degree, we proceed to introduce the reader to the Book of Enoch 
itself ; first offering, however, a slight summary of its contents, as 
given by the late Mr. Murray, the editor of “ Bruce’s Travels :” 


** And Enoch saw a holy vision in the heavens, which the angels re- 
vealed to him. And I heard from them every thing, and I understood 
what I saw. After this follows the history of the angels, of their having 
descended from heaven, and produced giants with the daughters of men ; 
of their having instructed these in the arts of war and peace, and luxury. 
The names of the leading spirits are mentioned, which appear to be of 
Hebrew original, but corrupted by Greek pronunciation. The resolu- 
tion of God to destroy them is then revealed to Enoch. These topics 
occupy about eighteen chapters, which Mr. Bruce had translated into 
English, but weary of the subject, proceeded no further. From the 
eighteenth to the fiftieth chapter, Enoch is led by Uriel and Raphael 
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through a series of visions, not much connected with the preceding. He 
saw the burning valley of the fallen angels, the Paradise of the saints, 
the utmost ends of the earth, the treasuries of the thunder and lightning, 
winds, rain, dew, and the angels who presided over these. He was led 
into the place of the general judgment, saw the Ancient of Days on his 
throne, and all the kings of the earth before him. At the fifty-second 
chapter, Noah is said to have been alarmed at the enormous wickedness 
of mankind, and, fearing vengeance, to have implored the advice of his 
great grandfather. Enoch told him that a flood of waters would 
destroy the whole race of man, and a flood of fire punish the angels, 
whom the deluge could not affect. Chap. LIX., the subject of the 
angels is resumed. Semeiza, Artukafu, Arimeen, Kakabael, Tusael, 
Ramiel, Dandel, and others to the amount of twenty, appear at the 
head of the fallen spirits, and give fresh instances of their rebellious 
dispositions. At Kefel LXII. Enoch gives his son Mathusala a long 
account of the sun, moon, stars, the year, the months, the winds, and 
like physical phenomena. This takes up eight chapters, after which 
the patriarch makes a recapitulation of what he had uttered in the for- 
mer page. ‘The remaining twenty chapters are employed on the history 
of the deluge, Noah’s preparations for it, and the success which attended 
them. The destruction of all flesh, excepting his family, and the execu- 
tion of divine vengeance on the angels and their followers, conclude this 
absurd and tedious work.”—Vol. ii. pp. 424—426, note. ‘* The reader 
will perceive that this account is imperfect and inaccurate, particularly 
that which is given of the last twenty chapters.” 


Some further remarks in elucidation, from the pen of the late 
Archbishop of Cashel, may not be unacceptable to the reader: 


“As the arrangement of the chapters and verses in the two MSS. 
appears to be different, and to have been arbitrarily made, I have uni- 
formly followed that of the Bodleian MS., but have noted the sections 
as they appear in the Paris MS., transcribed by Woide, which is more 
exact than the other in this respect. The Bodleian only marks them in 
two or three instances. 

“T have remarked, p. xlii., that different parts of the book itself may 
have been composed at different periods ; perhaps it might be also added, 
that they may have been different tracts, as well as tracts composed by 
different authors. Thus the first six chapters seem to be Enoch’s an- 
nunciation of punishment to transgressors. Then commences, in chap. 
VII. sect. IL. his narrative respecting the connection of the angels with 
the daughters of men, his elevation to heaven, his vision of the Almighty, 
his message to the transgressing angels, bis vision of heaven, hell and 
paradise, and his survey of the world’s extremities. These details occupy 
four sections and thirty chapters. At Sect. VI. Chap. XX XVII. begins 
his second vision, which contains it is said a hundred and three parables, 
but of these only three are given. Parable the first extends from Chap. 
XXXVIII. to Chap. XLV. (Sect. VII.) ; parable the second from Chap. 
XLV. to Chap. LVI. (Sect. [X.) ; parable the third, from Chap. LVI. to 
Chap. LXIX. (Sect. XII.) But here a singular circumstance occurs : 
Chapters LXIV. LXV. LXVI. and the first verse of Chap. LXVII. 
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are interposed, which contain a vision of the Deluge, by Noah, not as 
foretold by Enoch, but as related in the first person by Noah himself. 

“The subsequent chapters, LXIX. LXX. (Sect. XII.) shortly record 
another vision of the Almighty. From Chap. LXXI. (Sect. XIII.) to 
Chap. LX XXII. (Sect. XVI.) is contained ‘ The Book of the Revolution 
of the Luminaries,’ explained to Enoch by the angel Uriel. This is 
clearly a distinct tract, comprising a detail of astronomical observations, 
which he recounts to his son Mathusala. 

“* The remainder of the book describes dreams and visions which Enoch 
saw, and which he related to his son Mathusala, and concludes with 
instructions to his children and exhortations to righteousness.” 


It is necessary however to premise that the translation we 
have selected is not Dr. Laurence’s, but one made from Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann’s version, which though it cannot be more true 
to the sense of the original than the former, has yet the material 
advantage of a more scriptural turn of expression; an important 
point when the work is to stand in comparison with the Books 
of Holy Writ; and scarcely less,—we might under the existing 
circumstances of confessed Apocryphism, almost say, infinitely 
more so, if we examine as we ought the question raised as to its 
origination, in a critical point of view, however slightly. 

We call attention especially to the opening, in itself, to our 
thinking, of very material importance, and so strangely omitted 
by both Hoffmann and De Sacy. In Laurence’s original, the 
Bodleian MS., it does not occur; but is found in the Parisian 
and Bruce’s own copies. 


“In the name of God, the merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
of great mercy and holiness, this book is the book of Enoch the pro- 
phet. May His blessing and help be with him who loves him, for ever 
and ever, Amen. 

Cuar. I.—* The word of the blessing of Enoch, by which he blessed 
the elect and the righteous, who were to live in the time of tribulation, 
to the rejection of all the wicked and ungodly. Enoch a righteous 
man, who was with God, answered and spoke, when his eyes were open, 
and he saw a holy vision in the heavens. ‘This the angels showed me. 
2. From them I heard all things, and understood what I saw, that which 
will not be done in this generation, but in a generation which is to come 
at a future time, on account of the elect. 3. On their account I spoke 
and talked with him, who will then go forth from his mansion, the holy 
and mighty One, the God of this world. 4. Who will then walk upon 
Mount Sinai, appear with his hosts, and be revealed in the strength of 
his power from heaven. 5. All shall be afraid, and the watchers shall 
be terrified. 6. Great fear and trembling shall seize them, even to the 
ends of the earth, the lofty mountains shall be shaken, and the high bills 
depressed, and melt like a honey-comb in the fire, the earth shall be 
overflowed, and all which is upon it shall perish, when judgment shall 
come upon all, even upon the righteous, 7. But to them he will give 
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peace, he will save the elect, and towards them be merciful. 8. So 


then all shall be made happy and blessed by God, and the splendour of 
God shall enlighten them.” —pp. |, 2. 


We give, however, the second chapter containing the celebrated 
verses (14 and 15) of Jude both from Hoffmann and Latrence. 


Kap. II.—* Siehe! er kommt mit Myriaden seiner Heiligen, Gericht 
iiber sie zu halten, zu vertilgen die Bésen und zu strafen alles Fleisch 
iiber jegliches, was die Siinder und Gottlosen gethan und begangen 
haben gegen ihn.” 

Cuap. I1.—‘‘ Behold he comes with ten thousands of his saints, to 
execute judgment upon them, and destroy the wicked, and reprove all 


the carnal for every thing which the sinful and ungodly have done, and 
committed against him.” 


It is remarkable that in the following denunciations of sinners 
the threats are moral rather than physical ; more according with 
the earliest, or purely theocratic, system of the Jews, than with 
the severer punishments denounced after the Chaldean captivity. 


“18. But you wait not in patience, nor perform the commands of the 
Lord, but you oppose and defame his greatness, and the words in your 
defiled mouths are malignant against his Majesty. 19. Ye withered in 
heart, for you there shall be no peace. 20. Therefore you shall curse 
your days, and the years of your lives shall pass away, incessant cursing 
shall be increased, and you shall obtain no mercy. 21. In those days 
you shall resign your peace with the eternal maledictions of all the 
righteous, and sinners shall continually execrate you. 22. They shall 
execrate you with all the ungodly. 23. The elect shall possess light, 
joy, and peace, and they shall inherit the earth. 24. But you, ye un- 
holy, shall be accursed.” 


The following detailed account will supply an important omis- 
sion in traditional history. The word Malekath is translated 
Angel by both Laurence and Hoffmann, such being its modern 


sense unquestionably. We must point notice also to the labours 
of Azazyel (v. 16) and his compeers. 


Secr. IIl.—* 1. It happened after the children of men bad increased 
in those days, that daughters were born unto them elegant and beautiful. 
2. And when the angels the sons of heaven saw them, they were inflamed 
with love of them, and said to each other, Come, let us choose for our- 
selves wives from the daughters of men, and let us beget children, 
3. Then Samiaza their leader said to them, I fear that you may perhaps 
be averse to the performance of this undertaking. 4. And that I alone 
shall suffer for so greata crime. 5. But they answered, and said unto 
him, We all swear: 6. And bind ourselves by mutual execrations, that 
we will not change our intention, but will perform our intended under- 
taking. 7. Then they all swore one another, and bound themselves by 
mutual execrations. Their whole number was two hundred, who de- 
scended in the days of Jared, upon the top of Mount Armon. 8. There- 
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fore they called that mountain Armon, because they had sworn upon it, 
and bound themselves by mutual execrations. 9. These are the names 
of their chiefs, the first, Samiaza, who was their leader; the second, 
Arstikapha; the third, Armen; the fourth, Akibeel; the fifth, Tamiel ; 
the sixth, Ramiel; the seventh, Danyal; the eighth, Zakiel; the ninth, 
Barakel; the tenth, Azaziel; the eleventh, Armers,; the twelfth, Bata- 
ryal; the thirteenth, Ananel; the fourteenth, Thausael; the fifteenth, 
Samiel ; the sixteenth, Ertael ; the seventeenth, ‘Tumael; the eighteenth, 
Tarel ; the nineteenth, Yomyael; the twentieth, Sariel. 10. These, 
with all the others, in the thousand one hundred and seventieth year of 
the world, took to themselves wives, and they continued in their mad- 
ness with them unto the flood. 11. And there were born unto them 
three sorts, the first were great giants, and to the giants were born 
Nephilim, and to the Nephilim were born Elioud. 12. And they in- 
creased in their power, and taught each other and their wives sorcery 
and incantations. 13. Moreover, Azaziel taught men to make swords, 
knives, shields, breastplates, the fabrication of mirrors, the workmanship 
of bracelets, ornaments, the use of paint, beautifying of the eyebrows, 
the use of stones of every valuable and select kind, and of all sorts of 
dyes, so that the world became altered. 14. Impiety increased, forni- — 
cation multiplied, and they transgressed and corrupted all their ways. 
15. Samiaza taught all the sorcerers and dividers of roots. 16. Armers 
taught the solution of sorcery. 17. Barakel taught the observers of the 
stars. 18. Akibeel taught signs. 19. Tamiel taught astronomy. 20. 
Zakiel taught the inspection of the air. 21. Armen taught the signs of 
the earth. 22. Danyal taught the signs of the sun. 23. And Sariel 
taught the motions of the moon. 24, And the giants devoured all that 
the labour of men produced, until it became impossible to feed them, 
and after that they began to eat the flesh of men, and men began to be 
few on the earth, and they who remained called to heaven concerning 


that evil, saying, Let a remembrance of us be brought before the Most 
High.” 


Here follow judgments that accord with the Chaldaic system 
and the Arabian traditions, but differ from those of early Persia, 
as we shall have occasion to observe. 


Secr. 1V.—“ 1, Then the Most High, the Great and Holy One spoke, 
2. And sent Uriel to the son of Lamech, 3. Saying, Go to Noah, and 
say unto him in my name, Conceal thyself. 4. Then declare unto him 
an account of the end which is to take place, for the whole earth shall 
be destroyed, the waters of a flood shall come over the whole earth, and 
all things which are in it shall be destroyed. 5. And now inform him 
how he may escape, and how his seed may remain on all the earth. 6. 
Again the Lord said to Raphael, Bind Azaziel hand and foot, cast him 
into darkness, open the desert which is in Dudael, and thrust him in 
there. 7. Throw upon him rugged and pointed stones, and cover him 
with darkness. 8. There he shall remain for ever, cover his face, that he 
may not see the light. 9. And in the great day of judgment let him be 
cast into the fire. 10. Reanimate the earth, which the angels have corrupted, 
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and proclaim life to it, that L may enliven it again, 11. All the sons of 
men shall not perish in consequence of every secret, by which the 
watchers have caused destruction, and which they have taught their 
offspring.” 

“* 13, Also the Lord said to Gabriel, Go to the giants, the reprobates, 
the children of whoredom, and destroy the children of whoredom, the 
offspring of the watchers from among men; lead them out, and moye 
them one against another, let them perish by slaughter, for they shall 
not have length of days.” 

** 15. Also the Lord said to Michael, Go, and declare his crime to 
Samiaza, and to the others who are with him who have been united with 
women, that they might be defiled with all their impurity, and when all 
their sons shall be slain, when they shall see the destruction of their be- 
loved, bind them for seventy generations in the caverns of the earth, 
even to the day of judgment, and of termination, until the termination 
of the everlasting judgment. 16. Then shall they be taken to the low- 
est depths of the fire in torments, and they shall be shut up in prison 
for ever and ever. 17. Immediately after this he, together with them, 


shall burn and perish, they ghall be bound until many generations shall 
be fulfilled.” 


The reader will recall from the following narrative of the 
vision the poverty of the parallel passages in that of the Pseudo- 
Isaiah, whose genius seems to have been of the meanest order ; 
while this of Enoch in its bold and daring but irregular splen- 
dour approximates far nearer to the inspired glories of the 
prophet Ezekiel. 


Sect. VI.—‘‘7. But ye shall weep and supplicate in silence. The 
words of the book which I wrote, 8. A vision that appeared to me. 
9. Behold, in that vision, clouds and a mist invited me on, agitated 
stars and rays of light incited and pressed me forwards, while winds in 
the vision assisted my flight hastening my going on. 10. They raised 
me to the height of heaven, I went forward until 1 came to a wall built 
with stones of crystal, a moving flame surrounded it, which began to 
make me afraid. 11. I entered into this moving flame; 12. And I 
came near to an extensive residence, which also was built with stones 
of crystal, for its walls as well as its floors were stones of crystal, and 
the ground also was crystal, its roof had the appearance of stars violently 
agitated, and flashes of lightning, and among them were cherubim of 
fire, and their heaven was water. A flame burned round its wall, and 
its portal famed with fire. When I entered into this dwelling, it was hot 
as fire, and cold as ice. No trace of joy or life was there ; fear over- 
came me and a dreadful trembling seized me. 13. Violently agitated 
and trembling I fell on my face. In the vision I saw, 14. And behold 
there was another far more extensive habitation, to which every entrance 
before me was open, established in a moving flame. 15. So great was the 
appearance in every respect, in glory, in magnificence, and in magnitude, 
that it is impossible to describe to you either its magnificence or extent. 
16. Its floor was all on fire, above were lightnings and agitated stars, 
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while its roof displayed a flaming fire. 17. I beheld it attentively, and 
saw that it contained an elevated throne; 18. The appearance of 
which was like that of sapphire, while its circumference was like the orb 
of the radiant sun, and there was the voice of the cherubim. 19. From 
beneath this mighty throne flowed rivers of flaming fire. 20. To look 
upon it was impossible.. 21. One great in glory sat thereon; 22. 
Whose robe was brighter than the sun, and whiter than snow: 23. No 
angel was able to press forward to view the face of Him, the Glorious, 
and the Effulgent, nor could any mortal behold Him; a fire was flaming 
around him. 24. Also a fire of great compass continued to rise up 
before him, so that none of those who stood around him came near to 
him, among the myriads of myriads who were before him. To him 
holy consultation was unnecessary, yet the sanctified, who were near 
him, departed not far from him either by day or by night, nor were they 
withdrawn far from him; I also was so far gone forward with a veil 
before my face and trembling ; Then the Lord with his mouth called 
me, and said, Come near hither, Enoch, at my holy word. 25. And he 
raised me up, and caused me to come near even to the entrance. My 
eye was directed to the ground.”—pp. 11, 12. 


We take two verses, regarding the giants. 


“9. The spirits of the giants shall be like clouds, which shall oppress, 
corrupt, fall, contend, and bruise upon the earth. 10. They shall cause 
lamentation. No food shall they eat ; and they shall be thirsty ; they 
shall be concealed, and shall not rise up against the sons of men, and 
against women ; for they come forth during the days of slaughter and 
destruction.” 


The reader will refer to the passage in Hesiod (Book L., lines 
108 to 125*), where occurs this identical word “ concealed ” 
(xdavev) in this identical sense, of buried, and but for a time; 


* « When gods alike and mortals rose to birth, 
A golden race th’ immortals formed on earth 
Of many-languaged men: they lived of old 
When Saturn reign’d in heaven, an age of gold. 
Like gods they lived, with calm untroubled mind ; 
Free from the toils and anguish of our kind : 
Nor e’er decrepid age misshaped their frame, 
‘The hand’s, the foot’s proportions still the same, 
Strangers to ill, their lives in feasts flow’d by : 
Wealthy in flocks ; dear to the blest on high: 
Dying they sank to sleep, nor seem’d to die. 
Theirs was each good; the life-sustaining soil 
Yielded its copious fruits, unbribed by toil: 
They with abundant goods midst quiet lands 
All willing shared the gatherings of their hands. 

When earth’s dark tomb had closed this race around, 

High Jove as demons raised them from the ground. 
Earth-wandering spirits they their charge began, 
The ministers of good, and guards of man. 
Mantled with mist of darkling air they glide, 
And compass earth, and pass on every side ; 
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then becoming demons, that is to say good spirits and guardians 
of mankind. It is remarkable that Homer’s Andromache applies 
the epithet Demon precisely in this sense to Hector; and not, 
we submit, as generally understood, simply as a term of affection, 
but rather as a protector. 

It is obvious that Hesiod, describing the Golden Age, distinctly 
specifies as Men, and as “ many-languaged men,” amiable, and 
delighting in feasts, these whom the Book of Enoch distinguishes 
as Giants and oppressors: the double sense of the word Demon 
is the evident source of this discrepancy, and is as strongly 
marked in Greek, in Coptic, Armenian, and in Cingalese, as in 
English ; sufficient proofs of universality, we opine, to obviate 
any doubt as to the identity of the race or persons, viewed 
through the Greek or the Ethiopi-Chaldaic medium. Whence 
the two opposite impressions arose, it will be our business sub- 
sequently to examine. 

We must remark however on two passages of the second verse 
above-quoted. ‘ No food shall they eat; and they shall be 
thirsty; they shall be concealed, and shall not rise up against the 
sons of men, and against women.” 

On the latter clause “ shall not rise up,” De Sacy observes, 
that the sense seems to require, not a negative, but an affirmative: 
the Greek text of Syncellus undoubtedly bears out this opinion. 
We shall not follow out Dr. Hoffmann’s elaborate and unsatisfac- 
tory note but give our own judgment; viz. that it is probably 
correct and idiomatic; for in other tongues, such as the Indian 
and the French, the particle xe is not negative, but, like the Greek 
ée, strongly affirmative: in the first of these languages it is en- 
tirely distinct from the ni, and in the second it requires pas, Kc. 
to render it negative; standing otherwise in both the cases simply 
as a confirmative. ‘There is no reason why it should not be so 
in Ethiopic; and with all deference we submit to Biblical He- 
braists that the dying injunctions of David to his son Solomon, 
as to Barzillai and Shimei, stand in the precise category of the 
two clauses here under observation; and, if such was the Chal- 
daic form (considering with Dr, Laurence the Book of Enoch 
Chaldaic) it affords an additional argument for the Hebrew, and 
for those commentators who have rendered the two passages of 
Scripture in a sense according with the general feelings of David. 

On the first clause we must observe that the negative of the 
former part, “they shall eat no food,” seems to be transferable 





And mark with earnest vigilance of eyes 

Where just deeds live, or crooked wrongs arise : 

Their kingly state ; and, delegate from heaven, 

By their vicarious hands the wealth of fields is given.” 
VOL, XXIV, NO. XLVIII, cc 
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also to the second portion, “ and they shall (not) be thirsty,” as 
an understood regimen. Sacrifices to the demons or Deity were 
of “ bull’s flesh” as well as “ the blood of goats ;” and such also we 
know from profane sources were the offerings of the Nabathean 
worship. If however the spirits that eat no food could yet drink, 
it was the precise superstition of the Greeks and the Odyssey (A). 

We shall proceed to give the remainder of the extract, as our 
main remarks on the whole must be generally classed under two 
distinct heads. 


Secr. [IX.—“1. I then beheld the receptacles of all the winds, and 
perceived that in them were the embellishments of the whole creation, 
and the foundation of the earth. 2. I beheld the stone corners of the 
earth. 3. I also saw the four winds, which sustain the earth, and the 
firmament of heaven. 4. And I saw the winds working in the height 
of heaven, 5. Which arise in the midst of heaven and earth, and com- 
pose the pillars of heaven. 6. I saw the winds which turn the sky, 
which cause the orb of the sun and all the stars to set, and above the 
earth, I saw the winds which bear up the clouds, 7, I saw the path of the 
angels. 8. I perceived at the end of the earth, the expanse of the hea- 
ven above it; then I went on towards the south. 9. Where burnt both by 
day and night six mountains formed of glorious stones, three towards 
the east, and three towards the south. 10. Those which were towards 
the east were of a variegated stone, one of which was like pearl, and 
another of antimony, and those towards the south were of a red stone, 
the middle one reached to heaven, like the throne of God, of alabaster, 
the top of which was of sapphire ; I also saw a sparkling fire which was 
over all the mountains. 1]. And there I saw a place on the other side 
of an extended country, where waters were gathered. 12. I also saw 
earthly fountains deep in the fiery columns of heaven. 13. And in the 
columns of heaven I saw fires which descended without number, but 
not on high, or into the deep, and over these fountains I perceived a 
place which had neither the expanse of heaven above it, nor the solid 
ground beneath it, neither was the water above it, or aught on the side, 
but the place was a desert. 14. And there I saw seven stars like great 
flaming mountains, and like spirits praying tome. 15. Then the angel 
said, This place will be the prison of the stars, and of the hosts of heaven, 
until the termination of heaven and earth. 16. The stars which move 
over fire, are those who transgressed the commandment of the Lord 
before their time was come, for they came not in the right time, there- 
fore he was angry with them, and bound them until the time of the ter- 
mination of their crimes in the secret year.” 


Sect. X.—‘ 21. I went from there to another place and saw a moun- 
tain of fire flaming both by day and night; I went towards it, and 
beheld seven splendid mountains, which were all different from each 
other. 22. Their stones were brilliant and beautiful, all were brilliant 
and splendid to behold, and their surface was beautiful. Three were 
towards the east, and strengthened by being placed one upon another, and 
three were towards the south, strengthened in a similar manner, and 
there were deep valleys, which did not come near one another, and the 
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seventh mountain was in the midst of them. In position they were like 
the seat of a throne, and odoriferous trees surrounded them. 23. There 
was among them a tree of an unceasing smell, and there was none of all 
the sweet-scented trees which were in Eden like this in smell; for its 
leaf, its blossom, and its bark never withered, and its fruit was beautiful. 
29. And that tree of a pleasant smell, not one of carnal odour, they shall 
not be able to touch until the time of the great judgment, when all shall 
be punished and cast off for ever; this shall be appointed for the 
righteous and humble, and the fruit of this tree, the tree of life, shall be 
given to the elect; for towards the north, life shall be planted in the 
holy place, towards the habitation of the everlasting King.” 

* * * * * * 


Cuap. X1.—20. From thence I went on above the tops of these moun- 
tains to some distance towards the east, and went over the Erythroean 
sea, and when I was advanced far beyond it, I went on above the angel 
Zateel, and came to the garden of righteousness, and in this garden I 
saw among other trees, some which were numerous and large, and which 
flourished there. 21. Their fragrance was good and strong, and their 
appearance was various and beautiful ; the tree of knowledge also was 
there, and if any one eats of it he will obtain more wisdom. 22. It was 
like a sort of the tamarind tree, and bare fruit like very fine grapes, and 
its fragrance extended to a considerable distance. I exclaimed, How 
beautiful is this tree, and how pleasant is its appearance. 23. Then an- 
swered Raphael, an angel who was with me, and said, This is the tree 
of knowledge of which thy ancient father, and thy aged mother ate, 
who were before thee, and who received knowledge, when their eyes 
were opened they saw that they were naked, but they were driven out 
of the garden. 24. From thence I passed on to the ends of the earth, 
where | saw large beasts different from each other, and birds different in 
their appearances and forms, as well as with notes of different sounds. 
25. To the east of these beasts I perceived the ends of the earth where 
heaven ceased, the gates of heaven stood open, and I saw the celestial 
stars come forth. I numbered them as they came forth out of the gate, 
and wrote them all down as they came out one after another, according 
to their numbers, their names altogether, their times, and their years, as 
the angel Uriel, who was with me, had shown them to me.” 


“ Cuoap. XIII.—10. After this I saw the secrets of the heavens.” 


“11, There also my eyes saw the secrets of the lightning and the 
thunder, and the secrets of the winds, how they are divided when they 
blow over the earth, the secrets of the winds, of the dew, and of the 
clouds, there I perceived the place from which they came forth, and 
were filled with the dust of the earth. 12. There I saw the closed re« 
ceptacles, out of which the winds were divided, the receptacle of hail, 
the receptacle of snow, the receptacle of the clouds, and the cloud which 
remained in suspense over the earth before the world. 13. I also saw 
the receptacles of the moon, from whence they came, whither they run, 
their glorious return, and how one became more splendid than another, 
their magnificent course, their unchangeable course, their divided and 
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undiminished course, their observance of a mutual fidelity by a decree to 
which they adhered, their going forth before the sun, and their attach- 
ment to their path in obedience to the command of the Lord of spirits, 
whose name is powerful for ever and ever.” 


We now come to the vision of Noah. 


“*Cuar. XXIIL.—-1. In those days Noah saw that the earth was 
inclined, and that destruction was near. 2. Then he lifted up his feet 
from there, and went to the ends of the earth, to the dwelling of his 
great grandfather Enoch. 3. And Noah cried with a mournful voice, 
Hear me, hear me, hear me, three times. And he said to him, Tell me 
what is doing on the earth, for the earth weakens, and is violently 
shaken ; surely I shall perish with it. 4. After this there was a great 
disturbance on earth, and a voice was heard from heaven, I fell upon my 
face, when my great grandfather Enoch came and drew near to me. 
5. He said to me, Wheretore criest thou out to me with a mournful cry 
and lamentation? 6. A commandment has gone forth from the Lord 
against those who dwell on the earth, that their end may be, for they 
know every secret of the angels, and every oppression of the devils, and 
all their secret power, and the power of those who commit sorcery, and 
the power of binding, and the power of those who pour forth molten 
images over all the earth. 7. They know how silver is produced from 
the dust of the earth, and how the drop increases under the earth, for 
lead and tin are not produced from the earth, as if that were the first 
fountain from which they are produced.” 


** 19. And they shall confine those angels who disclosed impiety in 
that burning valley, which at first my great-grandfather Enoch showed 
me in the west, where there were mountains of gold and silver, and 
iron, and fluid metal, and tin. 20. I saw that valley in which there was 
great disturbance, and the waters were troubled. 21. And when all 
this was done, from the flowing of the fire, and the disturbance which 
troubled them in that place, there was produced a smell of brimstone, 
which mixed with these waters, and the valley of the angels who seduced 
others, burned beneath that earth. 22. And rivers of fire owed through 
that valley, to which those angels shall be condemned, who seduced the 
inhabitants of the earth.” 


The astronomical portion is curiously extravagant. 


*Cuap. XXVII.—2. This is the first law of the luminaries ; the 
sun and the light come by the gates of heaven which are on the east, and 
on the west are the western gates of heaven. 3. I saw six gates where 
the sun rises, and six where it sets. 4. In these gates also the moon 
rises and sets, and the conductors of the stars with those who condnct 
them ; six gates were at the rising, and six at the setting of the sun. 
5. All these one after another are even, and many windows are on the 
right, and on the left side of these gates. 6. And first that great light 
which is called the sun goes forth, the orb of which is as the orb of 
heaven, and the whole is filled with shining and burning fire. 7. Where 
its chariot ascends, the wind blows forth. 8. The sun sets in heaven, 
and turns by the north to go to the east, is conveyed so as to come by 
that gate, and enlighten the face of heaven. 9. In the same manner it 
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goes forth in the first month by a great gate. 10. It goes through the 
fourth of these six gates which are at the setting of the sun. 11. And 
in the fourth gate, through which the sun goes in the first month, there 
are twelve open windows, from which goes forth a flame, when they are 
opened at their proper times. 12. When the sun rises in heaven, it goes 
forth through this fourth gate thirty days, and descends by the fourth 
gate even with it in the west of heaven. 13. During that time the day 
is lengthened from the day, and the night shortened from the night for 
thirty mornings long, and then the day is longer by two parts than the 
night. 14. The day is exactly ten parts, and the night is eight parts. 
15. The sun goes forth through the fourth gate, and sets in it, and turns 
to the fifth gate, which is in the east during thirty days, after which it 
goes forth, and sets in the fifth gate. 16. Then the day becomes longer 
by a second portion, so that it is eleven parts, and the night becomes 
shorter, and is only seven parts. 17. The sun turns to the east, and 
comes into the sixth gate, and rises and sets in the sixth gate thirty-one 
days on account of its signs. 18. At that time the day is longer than 
the night, being twice the night, and becomes twelve parts. 19. But 
the night is shortened and becomes six parts. Then the sun rises up 
that the day may be shortened, and the night lengthened. 20. And 
the sun turns to the east, and comes to the sixth gate, and there it rises 
and sets for thirty days. 21. When thirty days are expired, the day 
becomes shortened one part, so that it is eleven parts, and the night is 
seven parts. 22. Then the sun goes from the west out of that sixth 
gate, and goes to the east, and goes “in at the fifth gate thirty days, and 
sets again in the west, in the fifth gate of the west. 23. At that time 
the day becames shortened two parts, and the day becomes ten parts, 
and the night eight parts. 24. Then the sun goes forth from the fifth 
gate, as it sets in the fifth gate, and rises in the fourth gate thirty-one 
days, on account of its signs, and sets in the west. 25. At that time the 
day becomes equal with the night, and being equal, the night becomes 
nine parts, and the day nine parts. 26. ‘Then the sun goes from that 
gate, as it sets in the west, and turns to the east, and goes forth from 
the third gate, for thirty days, and sets in the third gate. 27. At that 
time the night is lengthened from the day during thirty mornings, and 
the day is shortened from the day during thirty days, the night being 
exactly ten parts, and the day eight parts. 28. The sun now goes 
from the third gate, as it sets in the third gate in the west, and turns to 
the east, and goes forth by the second gate of the east for thirty days. 
29. And so it sets in the second gate in the west of heaven. 30. At 
that time the night is eleven parts, and the day seven parts. 31. And 
at that time the sun goes from the second gate, as it sets in the second 
gate in the west, and turns towards the east by the first gate for thirty- 
one days. 32. And sets in the west in the first gate. 33. At that 
time the night is lengthened so’as to double the length of the day. 34. 
It is exactly twelve parts, and the day, six parts. 35. The sun has 
arrived at its elevation, and a second time makes its progress from that 
elevation. 36. It comes into that gate for thirty days, and sets in the 
opposite part of heaven in the west. 37. All that time the night is 
shortened in its length one part, and becomes eleven parts. 38, And 
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the day seven parts. 39. Then the sun turns and comes into the 
second gate of the east. 40. And it turns by these heights, thirty days 
rising and setting. 41. At that time the night is shortened in its length, 
it becomes ten parts and the day eight parts; then the sun goes from 
that second gate, and sets in the west, and it turns to the east, and rises 
in the east in the third gate thirty-one days, and sets in the west of 
heaven. 42. At that time the night becomes diminished, it is nine 
parts, and the day is nine parts, and the night is equal with the day. 
The year is exactly three hundred and sixty-four days. 43. The 
lengthening of the day and the night, and the shortening of the day 
and the night, are made to differ from each other by the progress of the 
sun. 44. By reason of this progress the day is lengthened from the day, 
and the night shortened from the night.” 


“ Cuar. XXXIII.—5. Concerning the progress of the sun in heavens 
it goes in and out of each gate for thirty days, with the leaders of the 
thousand classes of the stars, with four days which are added, and divide the 
four quarters of the year which they conduct, and come with the four days.” 


We proceed to Enoch’s dream, of Israel in Egypt. 


“ Cuarp. XXXVI.—The Lord of the sheep descended from his ele- 
vated mansion, and went to them, and beheld them. 31. And he called 
that sheep, who had secretly forsaken the wolves, and told him to declare 
to the wolves, that they were not totouch thesheep. 32. And that sheep 
went to the wolves with the word of the Lord, and another sheep met 
him, and went with him. 33. They both together came to the dwelling 
of the wolves, and spake with them, and declared to them, that from 
thence forward they should not touch the sheep. 34. And afterward I 
saw that the wolves with all their power were very severe against the 
sheep, but they cried, and their Lord came tothe sheep. 35. He began 
to strike the wolves, who began to lament, but the sheep were quiet, and 
from that time they cried no more. 36. And I saw the sheep until they 
went out from the wolves, but the eyes of the wolves were blind for they 
went forth and followed the sheep with all their power, but the Lord of 
the sheep went with them, and conducted them. 37. And-all his sheep 
followed him. 38. And his countenance was splendid and terrific, and 
his aspect was glorious, yet the wolves began to follow the sheep until 
they came near them in a sea of water. 


“Cuar. XXXVII.—1. Then that sea of water went back, the water 
stood hither and thither before their face. 2. And while their Lord 
conducted them, he placed himself between them and the wolves. 3. 
The wolves however saw not the sheep, but went into the midst of the 
sea of water, and they followed the sheep and ran after them in the sea 
of water. 4. But when they saw the Lord of the sheep, they turned 
themselves to fly from before his face. 5. Then the water of the sea 
turned again quickly, according to its nature, for it went forth, and rose 
up, until it covered the wolves, and I saw that all the wolves perished, 
and were drowned, that followed the sheep. 6. But the sheep went 
away from this water, and tarried in a desert in which there was neither 
water nor grass, and they began to open their eyes, and to see.” 
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Having brought the facts themselves before the reader, we 
shall now proceed to reason upon them, consecutively, and as 
nearly as possible in the order in which we have presented them 
to his view. Hence, it is obvious that, proceeding in a slow, 
cautious, and, to the best of our means, a searching inquiry, we 
shall not adopt the favourite continental system of a novel race 
for every difficulty, nor a separate source for every coincidence. 
We hold with Unity and Identity :—as to Nature and Man. 

It is clear that, since the works of Nature are uniform, and her 
system in every age of which we can speak with certainty, the 
same, that there can be no question as to the correctness or in- 
correctness of a book whose statements are in direct contradiction 
to her works. We mean not, as in the case of miracles, such 
works as are in themselves confessed exceptions to the general 
system: no such allusion is called for by the volume of Enoch 
before us: nor can we go into the examination of the visions ; 
there are no means of judging as to these. But when as in the 
passages we have last quoted, we find the assertor and claimant 
of divine revelation giving us a minute detail not only of the 
etherial and angelic portions of his visions but also astronomical 
statements; relations of that which yearly and hourly occurs to 
our own senses in the precise mode in which they presented them- 
selves to our forefathers in the age, whatever it might be, when 
this book was written :—when we find a detailed notification of 
the places or receptacles for the winds; their operation as sup- 
porting earth and sustaining heaven; their composing pillars, and 
turning the sky, causing sun-rise and sun- set: when we are told 
of the sroNE corNERS of the earth, of the place or ends of this, 
where heaven ceased, and the gates of heaven stood open: when 
we hear of the receptacles of dew, snow, hail, and clouds; and,— 
to pass over much that might assume the mystery of inspiration, 
—are required to believe that there are actual and specific gates, 
through which the sun and the moon regularly pass, and that 
by such passage it is that the day and night are divided :—when 
we are asked to believe these things on the faith of the Prophet, 
yet by the light of science know that not one of these things is 
true, but on the contrary, however ingenious for an ignorant age 
or nation, utterly false in themselves and impossible from the 
system that actually exists ;—we know at once what to determine 
of the work and the writer, and set down both for impostures. 
‘They who believe in the inspiration of the book—and such there 
are to this day even in Europe and England—may tell us that 
the terms we object to are used in the same sense in the Scrip- 
tures; that they are mere figurative expressions, only to be re- 
ceived as such, and not to be taken in their literal sense. But 
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the answer is obvious. There are no such details in Scripture: 
there are, it is true, the terms; but used so as never to have sug- 
gested to any living mind the literal, purely literal sense alone. 
‘The gates of the East, the windows of heaven, the tabernacle of 
the sun, &c. are but passing allusions; forms, not so much of 
speech as of thought, rendering its images obvious to human per- 
ception; and no more: never investing them with tangible pro- 
perties of shape and substance; never adducing them as actual 
facts from which no interpretation can shrink; still less insisting 
on them as the media of processes, upholding, dividing, suspend- 
ing, revolving, going in and coming out, of creation; as the very 
secrets disclosed by Deity, yet positively false and impossible! 

The book, then, that affirms falsehood for revelation is in itself 
false, and the Pseudo-Prophet false also. It is clear that he laid 
hold of metaphorical terms in their literal sense alone; that he 
sought to win belief by adopting their phrase, and reverence by 
exceeding their statements: he has wantonly attempted to pass 
off the dreams of an ignorant fancy for the marvels of Omni- 
science, and has succeeded and can succeed only with the most ig- 
norant and besotted of any age. ‘The Hebrew Record, or to 
speak more correctly, we suspect, its translators, have used, in the 
absence of science, the language of visible nature: the phenomena 
of heaven and earth are described as they appear to the eye; and 
the object of that revelation was Religion, not Philosophy. The 
very language of the original bears out, everywhere to our think- 
ing, even the very last advances of science: But here is an attempt 
to combine religious, if such it can be called, with scientific infor- 
mation; and the failure of ONE, is of Boru. The claims of the 
two therefore differ, not in degree, but in essence: Fact is False- 
hood if the Book of Enoch is true. Nay, so meagre, hard, and 
impossible are these narratives that they absolutely require even 
essential alteration before,—and that is seldom,—they can be 
used for poetry. Little known, and less prized, they have scarcely 
afforded beyond a single theme for genius, though they are un- 
doubtedly the origin of Zillah’s beautiful dream in the World 
before the Flood, where Javan had 


** Danced with the breezes in the bowers of morn ; 
Slept in the valley where new moons are born ; 
Rode with the planets, in their silver cars, 
Round the blue world inhabited by stars :” 


and furnished perhaps the idea of 
“ ‘The Giant-King who led the Hosts of Cain.” 


But passing this idle claim to inspiration with the contempt it 
deserves, it does not the less follow that the historical ground- 
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work may have, as it would indeed seem to have, portions of truth. 
The actual traditions of early ages appear in fact to have been 
incorporated with the more fanciful flights of imagination by the 
author; and though it is utterly impossible to determine to what 
personage the former really belong, yet, borne out and supported 
as they are by other, unquestionably ancient and various, tradition, 
and giving and receiving confirmation, both as to circumstances 
and etymologies, conjointly with Biblical, Rabbinical, Greek, 
Arabian, Persian, and other writers, it cannot be wonderful that, 
though banished from the canons of Faith and Religion, they 
were looked on as in portions entitled to Belief and respect, as 
the maxims and memorials of a patriarchal age; and this by the 
Fathers referred to, men of ample learning and ‘imbued most justly 
with a high reverence for antiquity; and who, in its true spirit, 
felt that the vaticinations of the Bard, under whatever denomina- 
tion considered, were in their best parts absolute records of the 
genius and feeling of the age they represented, and true if only in 
that tone, though not, even in that tone, generally fatidical. 

For the coincidence with other narratives, and the, so to say, 
intersticial particulars, we may refer our readers to the various 
collections of tradition to which we have already alluded, and to 
the volume itself; more especially with the notes of Professor 
Hoffmann. We need scarcely do more than point attention to 
the fact of the preservation of the name Ecrecor!, itself unex- 
plained, but clearly meeting, Philologically and Historically, the 
etymon of SY agri; VN) gori ; Field-Dwellers; and, only |, for 
r, Agricole, or Husbandmen; the children of Cain, the wanderer: 
the violent, or robber of Josephus—the Aghre, or Ogre, of the 
Persians; hideous, terrible giant. 

Cain built the city of Hanoch, or Enoch; and from the roofs, 
as signifying houses, (like the Latin, tectus, &c.) contradistin- 
guished from the race who lived in tents—the Scythians, says 
Justin, had no home nor roof—we would draw the etymology 
of the unknown locality, Gog; whose only meaning is found in 
the Arabic as, a roof. 

We shall touch upon this outcast so far as to observe that Nop, 
(which with the vocalic prefix would be really Eastern Land, or, 
Land of the Sun,) seems in an early and unsettled orthography to 
be simply a Settled Habitation or residence: (so 3 to dwell or 
rest). It is formed of the n, in Hebrew and Egyptian signifying 
Continuance, and Ad, ath, or ith; earth, house, or, residence, in 
Hebrew, Welch, and Irish: the 4, and t, letters of one organ, 
being always interchanged. 

The word )3 n, v, d: (Navad or Navath) Eastward; of the 
race who in the 4th chapter of Genesis originated science and 
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arts, too closely resembles not to strike by its analogy with the 
Nabathi, or race who in profane history advance precisely the same 
claim; and whom Ovid, the most traditionally learned of Roman 
Poets, distinctly locates in the East, when Eurus,* 


“* Eastward, to Nabatheean realms retired, 
And Persian steeps, by morning’s sun-beams fired.” 


In declaring our belief that the Beni Alohim were the sons of 
the Mighty of the Earth, or race of Cain, and that they offered 
violence to the Benoth Adam, or Daughters of Apam through 
Seth, the unfallen, peor, or PURE race,—PEERI of Persian and 
Arab tradition,—for such was their real fate from the Divs or 
Brahmins, we come near towards identifying these last with the 
Nabatheans. It will be noticed that the Jewish traditions hold 
the violent race as MEN, and not sons of God, angels; and that 
the Ethiopic calls the intruders Malekath, a name synonimous 
with Kings in the two languages it most closely resembles; He- 
brew and Arabic; and by this name the race of Cain ever dis- 
tinguished themselves—Kai-an(ides), the descendants of Cain or 
King (Kai). We find too that the chief leader, Samiasa, taught 
sorcery; others astronomy, astrology, characters or writing, and 
calculation; and that Azaziel introduced weapons, ornaments, 
jewels, painting and dyes. In fact all the useful arts attributed 
by the Persians to their early kings were communicated to the 
sons of Adam by this Giant or Angel race: they taught, says Fer- 
dousi of the Deevs, writing and thirty languages: like the “ many- 
languaged men” of the golden age in Hesiod, 

The Greek poet’s Giants of the golden age turned to Daemons, 
or Guardian Spirits, after death; and the second or silver age 
was engulphed and overwhelmed by the wrath of Jove (éxpuve), 
when the brazen age of violence and war succeeded. Were not 
these correspondent, without their poetic shrouds, to the sorcerer 
giants or angels, their giant sons, and the Nephilim? All these, the 
Deev and the Peeri, suffered divine wrath; and the fate of the 
angels in the Pseudo-Enoch confined in caverns, and thrown into 
Dudael, are the Arabic and Persian version of the tale. 

The coincidences of all this portion of history, or fable—if 
such we must call it—is remarkable—too much so to be the 
result of accident; and approaches too nearly even in point of 
locality to suffer a doubt as to the Unity of their sources. If 
identical fables, so closely approximating to history professed, 
could be originated from totally distinct sources, it would be far 


* Eurus ad Auroram, Nabatheaque regna recessit 
Persidaque, et radiis juga subdita matutinis. 
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more wonderful than if there was a common basis of truth for all: 
and as we at least are taught to believe that all mankind sprang 
from one source, we are the less disposed to hesitate in crediting 
that if they did so spring, their earliest history, however variously 
disfigured since, must have so agreed. 

To connect the Ethiopians with this inquiry will lead us to the 
question already asked in a former part of this article:—Who 
were the Ethiopians ? 

Dr. Laurence conceives that their Book of Enoch was ori- 
ginally Chaldaic, from various facts, and from the circumstance 
of the preference for the number seven. We may observe that 
this number was much more common with the Persians: to all 
that the Chaldeans held sacred in this, the others added innumer- 
ably and held to even through the persecution of the Magi, 
greatly exaggerated as we believe the relation of this to have 
been. We judge of this last point from Masoudi; and of the 
adherence, not only from his description of Al Sheez, which the 
Magi spared though in the midst of their own Aderbijan, but 
also from the Pehlivi poem of Wamik and Azra, such as it has 
at length descended to us. A short specimen will suffice :— 


* ¢ The world of Fire seven wond’rous forms displays ; 
Seven are its sources, which seven rays engender : 
Seven are its shrines ; seven worship-rites, seven ways ; 
Seven fuels feed, seven tongues proclaim its splendour,’ ” 


These seven tongues reside in the sun and stars, storms, plants, 
gems, stones, man, and reason. And there are seven blooms :— 


*** The first ray, beaming from the blooming bow, 
Dazzles the gazing eye with flowery light : 
The second kindles in the living glow 
Of glittering gems and iron-stone blushing bright. 
Thus sparkling sun-beams in the diamond see :— 
Youth is the blossom-time of brute and man 
When life is but ideal mystery ; 
The loveliest, if restrained by virtue’s ban, 
And cautious, empty show and guileful art to scan. 


“ « And even as Nature thro’ her kingdom blooms, 
So bloom the starry-train, the day, the year : 
The day, when morning’s blushing dawn relumes ; 
The year, when Spring’s first deepening tints appear. 
The stars, thro’ evening haze, when ether drinks 
The floating glow around their orbits thrown, 
That on the gazer soft and softer sinks ;— 
Are blossoms of a world thus glorious shown, 
But, chilled thro’ years at length, to ice is gradual grown. 
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*¢ ¢ The stars are but the bloom-dust of the flower 
That blossom in one bright, collected glow : 
So, in the holiest heart in holiest hour 
Feelings, like stars, combine in sacred flow 
Friendship and gratitude, and praise, and prayer ; 
And love—the fairest of all blossoms fair 
The past, the present, or the future know.’ ”’ 


We have shown that the Book of Enoch partakes largely of 
Persian mysticism and tradition. Enoch, said the Sabians, was 
the first who wrote with a pen. His work, neglected elsewhere, 
was found among the Ethiopians; and a tradition or suspicion, 
long before its discovery, attributed, as we have seen, its preser- 
vation to them. Would they have clung to it as a foreign tra- 
dition? Would not they, who alone adore f Prophet Enoch, 


be the sect amongst whom it was most likely fo originate? We 
know that the Ethiopic or Abyssinian church was from Alex- 
andria: we know, or at least have ample room to believe, that 
the Kabbala was not Jewish, but Oriental and Alexandrian: we 
are told by Nicephorus that the Abyssinians spoke Chaldaic, or 
the language of Assyria, and called themselves Assyrians by 
origin; hence Jude probably found their book in that land. 
Their classic tongue, the Gheez, is but a medium of Hebrew and 
Arabic ; that is to say, the certain cognate of both. How then 
could Dr, Laurence assign their sacred book to a Jew, and carry 
it up to a descendant of Salmaneser’s captives, because the 
locality suits Media? 

As to Scaliger’s argument of the phraseology being Hebrew, 
it might clearly seem so, when read in Greek, and as a question 
between this and Hebrew: but we think, so far as we can pre- 
sume to judge, that the style is not more Hebrew than Ethiopic ; 
and there is one word at least, which has puzzled both Laurence 
and Hoffman, and which certainly is neither Greek, as the latter 
suspects, nor Hebrew, as perhaps the Archbishop and Scaliger 
would both admit, were they living. We allude to the word 
Ikisat, over which Gabriel presides, with Paradise, and the 
Cherubim ; (Chap. 20.) and of which Hoffman conjectures that 
“ perhaps it stands in the Hebrew text as NDIM, the throne.” (!) 

We would say however that it bears affinity to the Hebrew 
Mit, as set apart, separated; and to the Greek EKA® and its 
correlatives, as denoting extension: and with the numeral sat, 
seven, forms the words Seven Climates (divisions, spaces), that is 
to say, the World. Both the words are old Persian and the first 
approximates equally to the Hebrew and Arabic. We may add 
in confirmation of our opinion, that what the Chaldeans and Arabs 
style the Seven Earths, was the Seven Climates of Middle Asia; 
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and that the latter, who have borrowed and deteriorated almost 
every article of their faith from thence, corroborate the probabi- 
lity by a story of ahuge angel whose duty it is to support the 
seven earths. 

Our space warns us to be’ brief: if then we find the Priest- 
race of Persia existing in the time of Tahmuraz* accompanying 
that conqueror into Assyria; and know, as we have shown, (No. 
35, Persia,) that these were not then Fire-Worshippers altogether, 
but Sabzeans also: if we remember the blameless life of these, 
and that certain of the Scythians, as they are loosely called, answer, 
in the description of Justin and others, to the narrative of Hero- 
dotus respecting the Macrobii; if we view the denomination of 
Abii, as not from Bios; (signifying “‘ vitam, victum ;”—more proba- 
bly, arcus, a bow ?) but a Grecism of the real name; if we know 
that the Ethiopians, reputed by Homer, Apollonius, Herodotus, 
Arrian, and Eusebius, as living in India and Africa, also occupied 
Arabia to the South,—the land of the Sabzans, with Saba, Sabeta, 
Sabteca, Seba; and the land of Asyr in Yemen, up to Sabe, in 
Petra; and that Moses sojourning in Madian,—the Medes 
(Madyi, Magi,) made more than one inroad towards Egypt,—mar- 
ried amongst them a Cushite or Ethiopian woman ; if we recollect 
that the Sphaco, or Dog, of the Medes is the Sabaco, or Dog, of 
the Ethiopians; if we remember that Dr. Laurence has placed 
the author’s locality in Media; if we notice that the Sabzans of 
Tahmuraz’ time, were by Ferdousi called Chaldees ;+ and if, dis- 
carding the idle phantasy that the Ethiopians received their pro- 
per name from the Greeks, either as black or long-lived, (and 
what, in such case, was their proper name ?) if we reject, with 
Heeren, the form of ai, and the verb aig, to burn; (and of;) and 
if, contrary to this his opinion, we do not forget that in old Persian 
as in Hebrew, the commencing consonant takes a previous vowel 
sound; if we look, however loosely, at the position of the Hani- 
ochi near the Euxine ;—we may then rest satisfied to believe the 
Ethiopian an Asiatic; his country Media at least, if not further 
East; his appellation Athace (of Ptolemy), Attegui, of the Cas- 
pian; his creed, Sabean; his honouring Abel, and blameless 
sacrifices, husbandry; his feasting and association with the gods, 
according to Homer, borne out by the race of the Golden Age and 
their occupations, in Hesiod; and his name;—not aidio-of and 
Greek, but native and E-thio-ouphis, THE MIGHTY SACRED ONES 
of the earliest Caucasian range. 


* See F.Q. R. No. 43, Art. Statuary, pp. 75-6, and 79. 
+ Is this the same root as the Gaelic CuLpEEs? 
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Art. VIIL.— Histoire sommaire de l’ Egypte sous le Gouvernement 
de Mohammed-Aly, ou récit des principaux événements qui ont 
eu lieu de Pan 1823 a lan 1838, par M, Félix Mengin, précé- 
dée d'une Introduction sur  Arabie, par M. Jomard; accom- 
pagnée de la Relation du Voyage de Mohammed-Aly au Fazogl. 
Paris. 1839. 


Since the publication of our last political lucubrations in July, 
1839, the positions which European policy was then assuming in 
the East have been successively established, and the questions 
that divided the Western world set comparatively at rest;—for a 
time. In the various complications of the general political sys- 
tem the immense number of considerations and interests which it 
embraces forbids necessarily the hope of any fixed repose; but 
since the object of all diplomatic exertion is avowedly the 
establishment of respective national interests, and the extension of 
respective national influence, in other countries; we may be per- 
mitted to observe that it is not so much the end as the means 
employed, that conduces to the permanency of the one, and the 
weight and the respectability of the other. 

It is not always, and in isolated cases especially, that success 
can be deemed a sure criterion of merit, or wisdom; any more 
than failure a necessary proof of ineptitude. Yet both are, toa 
certain degree, the almost inevitable indications of a certain talent 
or a certain incapacity; for it is rarely that accident can fairly be 
charged with all the results of a given course. And from these 
results alone can we fairly estimate how far the means were pro- 
portioned to the end proposed in the first instance; and how far 
the presence or absence of judgment, decision, activity, and all 
other requisites, was developed in the emergencies that attended 
the progress of the action. 

The British world of pseudo-politicians has just been thrown 
into ecstacies of rapture, no less than surprise, at the complete 
success that has attended the recent attempt upon Affghanistan: 
and so intense is the delight and so loud the gratulations conse- 
quent thereon, that the merits of the question itself seem never to 
have roused one moment’s thought. 

We ourselves can easily pardon and sympathize with a success 
not only so glorious, but from the quarter whence it comes alto- 
gether so unexpected. Let us not be misunderstood: we do not 
mean to say that the triumphs of British armies and courage in 
the East was beyond anticipation, so far as the gallant troops and 
their leaders were concerned. Enough of experience in the his- 
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tory of India had shown that such a result was at all times cal- 
culable; and still more in a country where the terror of British 
power had so strongly spread that the British agent, Col. Wade, 
had long since, as we formerly stated, distinctly declared that a 
single British Commissioner could pass freely and unmolested 
through the country. 

This feeling on the part of the natives must not be altogether 
attributed to alarm: it is on record that the disposition of the 
people and their now deposed ruler was decidedly, and long since, 
in favour of an English alliance. With what other prospect, in- 
deed, could the advantages of this be compared, when our own 
Power was at the gates of Affghanistan for protection and suc- 
cour; and all its danger was from Powers at a distance, or else 
from a feeble, vacillating, and ill-combined rivalry of states or 
rather factions, nearer its own home. 

That the policy of Great Britain in Hindostan had been of late 
years such as to introduce distrust instead of confidence, and in- 
duce enmity in the place of friendship and reliance, few will, we 
think, be hardy enough to deny: the rejection of Dost Moham- 
med’s offers, of amity with British India on the basis of a trifling 
pecuniary aid to enable him to maintain his ground against 
foreign attempts; and the incertitude, and ignorance, and doubt 
as to events formally communicated by British residents abroad 
to the Governor-General, (see No. 46, p. 436,) which made inac- 
titude pass for fear, and gave to the ever-changeful policy of the 
East a motive for distrust and an inducement to hostility, have 
been stated by us on a previous occasion and confirmed by the 
Parliamentary papers, the very official reports of the parties con- 
cerned. ‘That after such weakness and blindness, both at home 
and in the East, to say nothing of the great Eastern question as 
it is termed, any thing like success should ever have attended any 
measure emanating from such men, is assuredly a source of the 
most unqualified surprise, and a theme for the sincerest gratulation. 
They built a wall expressly to run their heads against, and it has 
fallen upon the adversary; they dug carefully a wide pit for their 
own feet, and bound their own eyes for fear they might escape 
it; but before they could have time to immerge into it to their 
own hearts’ content, lo, the enemy is found at its bottom! 

How much soever we may felicitate ourselves upon this 
auspicious event, it is nevertheless requisite to distinguish be- 
tween the glory of the result and the triumph of those who claim 
the credit of it. No one, we say again, ever could doubt the skill 
and courage of the gallant army employed, or could question that 
if success was possible it was sure of achievement. But every 
one, it is now evident, did very strongly despair of anything like 
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a fortunate issue to the affair in the hands of the ministry that 
was to guide and conduct it; and whose preliminary arrange- 
ments were such as to have set all calculation at defiance, and all 
right reason and political justice and foresight in direct oppo- 
sition to themselves. With the time and the expense requisite 
for raising a large force in Bengal, and for disbanding it so soon 
as raised, a really powerful and active adversary would have taken 
the hint, and stopped all means of aggressive inroad against himself 
in the narrow defiles that form the gates of Affghanistan. A 
force friendly to the Cabul chief, and far inferior in number to 
the smaller army of Hindoostan;—to that we mean which was 
raised for actual service, and by no means comparable to the 
Calcutta force so suddenly organized, and so expensively, to allay 
the sudden and groundless alarms of the Governor General at his 
own previous ineptitude, and to atone for his neglects ;—a small 
but friendly force, despatched at far less cost, and in better season, 
might have entered Affghanistan as auxiliaries, and by an honour- 
able and not extravagant outlay, have secured the guardianship 
of the formidable passes: but while Lord Auckland insisted, as 
on the 20th January, 1838, that “ the startling communications” 
of Sir A. Burnes were of “ little importance,” BECAUSE they “ only 
marked the desire of the Russian government to push at least 
their influence to the Indian frontier,’— Don’t be uneasy, it is 
only I, the wolf ;” said that truly harmless personage to Red- 
Riding-Hood’s grandmama ;—.it is certainly pleasant to find that, 
warned by the fate of his venerated prototype, our excellent func- 
tionary did not in his simplicity answer, “ Pull the bobbin, and the 
latch will come up:” and, though we cannot very easily divine 
why a matter of such “ little importance” should have so suddenly 
produced so great a stir, it is fortunate perhaps for us that this 
effect was produced at last, even though on a scale of exaggera- 
tion proportioned to the foregoing supineness. So strong in fact 
were the sympathies of ease between the ministries of Calcutta 
and Great Britain, that while Lord Auckland was satisfying him- 
self that it was only the lion in the lobby, and questioning the 
propriety of letting him in if he liked it, perhaps to try if he 
could turn him out afterwards, Lord Palmerston was assuring 
the House of Commons that he had neither teeth nor claws, and 
would not bite or scratch even if he could. The change that 
took place in “ the spirit of the dreams” of these two alert di- 
plomatists is no less remarkable, nor its simultaneousness ; for 
about the time that Lord Aberdeen and Sir A. Burnes were being 
assured that there was no doubt or fear whatever,—not even for 
the trifling territory of Hindostan—the couriers of the two 
ministries were crossing each other on the road with despatches 
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of prompt exertion and open hostility! Under such vigilance, 
aud recalling, as all did necessarily, the utter failure of all Whig 
martial attempts, from Buenos Ayres to Irun, could any one, we 
repeat, avoid feeling both pleasure and astonishment that anything 
in such hands could have succeeded? But after all, was the 
triumph the ministers’, or the army’s? The imbecile in Joe 
Miller boasted that his wife was with child at last—* What 
then ?” said his neighbours, “ No one accused your wife.” 

If the conduct of the government of India was utter blindness, 
and saved only from disaster by the conduct of the gallant army, 
is this a theme for triumph? Yet, be it so—but is it a proof 
that success was deserved by the government, and that their con- 
duct merits, or has acquired, the confidence of any other govern- 
ment so as to place reliance on it? Look at the position of the 
Five Powers; the good understanding and joint action of whom 
was so unhesitatingly predicated some time since, and whose only 
agreement seems to be, not to trust each other. Had anything 
like wisdom been observed in the conduct of England under the 
Whigs, would not the Whig government have obtained some tokens 
of confidence from that Russia which was filled with the sincerest 
desire to act only in honourable concert with Great Britain !—as 
we for years had been recommended to believe—if we could. 
Should we not have seen some fruits of that “ fructifying” policy 
which made English interests subservient to those of France, and 
by which we were told she would learn to consider us in general 
fraternization with herself? Yet what is the result? Russia, after 
trying to the utmost her own game in Turkey, foiled by the posi- 
tion of the combined fleets, turns now to use her weight with us only 
so far as it serves for a counterpoise to France: and France, com- 
bining her ships with ours in jealousy of Russia, throws her weight 
into the scale of Egypt because she would rival our commerce ! 

Nor less to be considered in this conjuncture is the extreme 
confidence of our ancient ally, Turkey. Notwithstanding his 
glorious campaign in the East, she has never that we are aware 
of, named Lord Auckland her Grand Vizier; nor appointed the 
English Knight-Commander of Irun, on the score of his recent 
campaigns, to retrieve the fortunes of Nazib. Nay, in spite of 
the wisdom that brought about the strangely felicitous successes 
of that gallant warrior in the Peninsula, and which, as surpassing 
all that ever had been hoped from him, was rewarded with the 


insignia of triumph at home, since it was thought, by some gentle 
Musidora, that— 








‘“* The time would come 
He need not fly ;”"— 


in spite of all this, and of the auspicious commencement of a six- 
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months’ delay in settling her rights and claims, the Boy-Sultan of 
Turkey, who at least has read the history of Belgium, has at 
length resolved not to rule over a land fertile of protocols, even 
though these should extend over a space double the territory in 
dispute at present; and he has, in consequence, adopted the 
resolution of settling his own affairs, at least internally. All this 
does not show that the recent success is the measure of merit, as 
regards our ministry, in the eyes of foreigners at least. 

The position of ‘Turkey is such, undoubtedly, as to require the 
strongest measures for her safety; and if she is to enter into the 
rank of nations, as a breakwater against undue influence in any 
quarter of the West over the East, it is necessary that her present 
institutions should be cherished and fostered, and that the state 
of her internal relations should not be injured by anything like 
violence from without. She is rising from a severe prostration ; : 
but perhaps, like Antzus, has gathered strength even in her fall. 
She knows now in what her weakness consists, and to what means 
she must look to recruit her exhausted energies. She has disco- 
vered that war, even if successful, is not strength ; ; and that this 
must be obtained by good government on all points of her do- 
mestic administration at least. Of her present political position 
we need say little now beyond quoting the sagacious remarks of a 
traveller, Mr. Elliott, who more than two years ago perceived its 


stationary precariousness, when acted on by the fatal policy of 
England and the other powers. His remarks, no slight proof of 
their soundness and wisdom, apply to this passing hour, as 
closely as to the time they were written, 


“There never was a reign, except that in which the empire was 
founded, so fraught with important consequences to Turkey as is this. 
The existing lustrum is charged with her destinies; and Europe, Asia, 
and Africa await the result with anxious expectation. On the one hand, 
her resources are almost unlimited ; with a population of upwards of 
twenty millions, a soil teeming with fertility, and an extent of country 
capable of supporting triple and quadruple its present numbers ; there is 
no degree of eminence known among nations which she might not attain. 
On the other, obstacles apparently insuperable intervene ; the pride of 
the people must yet be further humbled before they will believe that 
they have aught to learn; their religion, or its peculiar character op- 
posing every species of reform, must be changed ; security of property, 
clearly defined laws, the administration of justice with equity, sound 
financial regulations, the selection of public functionaries duly educated 
and qualified for their respective offices, and a wise international policy, 
must be substituted for the errors of a system of government based on a 
false theology. 

“ But, to effect all this, time is required. For the meanwhile, the 
empire is hurried to destruction by the pressure from without. Circum- 
stances have forced her into painful contact with the insatiable ambition 
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of the czars, the timid cautiousness of England, the vacillating system of 
France, and the cold calculating policy of Austria, All these have ex- 
ercised and still exercise a baneful influence on the divan, which is driven 
to and fro by fears and menaces, distracted by contentions, and harassed 
by intrigues. Torn by so many conflicting interests, Turkey would long 
since have fallen into the hands of one or other of the European powers, 
had not their reciprocal jealousies rendered it impossible for any one to 
take possession of her without encountering the cannons of its rivals, 

“The present is an interval of strife with expectation, in which all 
are watching each, and one is baffling all. England parades her fleets 
in the Mediterranean, displays the prows of her vessels at the forts of the 
Dardanelles, and then speedily recalls them, too keenly sensitive of the 
consequences of a crisis which may be postponed but cannot be averted, 
and too little alive to the impression communicated by the retrograde 
movement of her ships, which were wont never to speak but in thunder, 
and never to thunder but in victory. France, infected with a similar 
spirit, acts on the principles of the juste milieu, and her ambassador is 
instructed to keep well with all parties; while, availing herself of the 
relaxation of the rigorous institutions of Islam, and the sultan’s inability 
to humble his vassals, she disperses her travelling politicians through the 
country, covers the sea with her steamers, and lays the foundation of a 
new empire in Africa. 

“Nor is Austria indifferent. The keen eye of Metternich, whose 
policy is to maintain for the present at all hazards the peace of Europe, 
already pierces the flimsy veil which unmeaning protocols and cobweb 
treaties have thrown over the fate of Turkey ; and though he be silent, 
his silence is that of thought, not of sleep. But while others are wait- 
ing, Russia is preparing. ‘The colossal Muscovite, having habituated 
Stamboul to the view of her eagles, has fallen back on her frontier ; 
“ alient appetens, sui profusus,” she scatters her gold with a lavish hand ; 
promises and threats are for a season substituted for cannons and Cos- 
sacks, and diplomacy is leaving but little for the sword to accomplish ; 
the counsels of the divan are led by her intrigues ; her partisans increase 
in the very family of the sultan; and she awaits with intense anxiety a 
crisis from which she has every thing to gain, and nothing to lose. 

“In the meantime, Turkey, the object of political desire, stands 
trembling and alone, wooed and deserted by all ; with too little ability 
to protect herself, to fall into the arms that first opened to receive her ; 
alternately sought and rejected by each. But from the inauspicious day 
in which she crouched under the wing of the Russian eagle, her doom 
was sealed ; the crescent then set to rise no more above the political ho- 
rizon; and the old Moslim empire of the Ottomans, as established on 
the principles of the Koran, was at an end. The subject for considera- 
tion is not now whether the existence of that can be prolonged. It has 
already ceased to be. But another question, transcendent in interest, is 
proposed to the powers of Europe—Shall Turkey continue an indepen- 
dent kingdom? It is clear that she can no longer entrench herself be- 
hind the barricade which Mohammedanism erects against the march of 
intelligence and improvement; she can no longer insult the rest of 
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Europe by an assumption of superiority in inverse ratio to ber claim ; 
but if she will consent to remodel her institutions to receive the impress 
of European civilization, and to admit into her dying embers a new 
principle of political life, her nationality may yet be prolonged. France 
and England seem conscious of this truth ; and, if their policy be sound, 
they will exert their influence to regenerate her. Russia is equally aware 
of it, and hence she strives to retain both government and institutions 
in a state of inefficiency and decay. ‘The drama is drawing to a close. 
The denouement is the fate of Turkey !” 

The miserable state of trade regulations in Turkey hitherto 
have been often dwelt upon; but a familiar exposition will 
enable the reader to understand it more distinctly. 

The whole system of government was destitute of order and 
certainty, and open to the grossest abuses: a fact of which the 
perpetual changes in the financial department might afford an 
example. For instance, the tax paid on imports and exports 
was frequently changed; and sometimes raised on a given com- 
modity, within a month, twenty or thirty per cent. Had it been 
fixed, however high the rate, merchants could have calculated 
accordingly ; but repeated alterations involved them in inextri- 
cable difficulties. A man wishing to purchase corn for exporta- 
tion, might have been charged two paras a-pound the week before 
at the Custom-House. If, acting on this, however, he made his 
bargain, fixed his own price, and prepared to export it, he might 
find a charge of from four to six paras per pound levied on his 
exportation. It often occurred that an individual was called 
upon to pay double the sum required from him but a short time 
before for the same kind of goods, and also, that he was further 
compelled to pay the subsequent increased tax on the goods he 
had previously exported, under a pretext that the Firmaun was 
then in existence, though not publicly issued. Such severity was 
used in these cases, that a man trading only on commission, and 
whose accounts with his employer had been balanced, and their 
transactions ended, was compelled to suffer this injustice. His 
remonstrances were of no avail: the revenue was to be collected 
at any rate ; and the helpless agent had to pay for the uncertainty 
of the commercial regulations. 

With these facts before us we cannot wonder that a wise policy 
has attempted to render even the present state of political uncer- 
tainty, affording as it does a breathing-time for Turkey, available 
for her internal improvement. 


** HATTI SHERIFF, READ BY RESCHID PACHA ON NOVEMBER 3, 1839, In 
PRESENCE OF ALL THE MINISTERS, ULEMAS, PACHAS, AND DEPUTA- 
TIONS OF NATIONS, SECTS, AND RACES SUBJECT TO THE SULTAN. 

* All the world knows that in the first times of the Ottoman monarchy 
the precepts of the Koran, and the laws of the empire, were a rule ever 
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honoured ; in consequence of which the empire increased in force and 
grandeur, aud all its subjects, without exception, acquired a greater 
degree of ease and prosperity. But since a century and a half a suc- 
cession of accidents, and different causes, have led to people’s ceasing to 
conform to the sacred code of laws, and to the rules which flow from it. 
Thus the internal prosperity and force became changed to weakness and 
poverty. An empire loses its stability in ceasing to observe its laws. 

“‘ These considerations are always present to our mind; and since the 
day of our accession to the throne, the thoughts of the public good, of 
the amelioration of the provinces, and the alleviation of the people’s 
burdens, have occupied me solely. If one considers the geographical 
position of the Ottoman provinces, the fertility of their soil, the aptitude 
and intelligence of their inhabitants, one remains convinced that, by 
seeking out efficacious remedies, these may be obtained and put in prac- 
tice within the space of a few years. So that, full of confidence in the 
succour of the Most High, and relying on the intercession of the Prophet, 
we judge fit to seek by new institutious to procure for the provinces of 
the empire the benefits of a good administration. These institutions 
relate principally to three things, which are—Ist. Guarantees which 
ensure to our subjects the security of honour and fortune. 2d. A regular 
mode of fixing and levying imposts. 3d. A regular mode of levying 
soldiers and fixing the duration of their service. 

** Are not, in fact, life and honour the most precious benefits which 
exist?) What man, no matter how averse to violence be his character, 
could refrain from recurring to violence if his life and honour be 
threatened ? If, on the contrary, these be secured, a man will not quit 
the paths of loyalty and fidelity. If such security be absent, every man 
remains cold to the voice of either prince or country. No one thinks of 
the public fortune, being too anxious about his own. 

“It is most important to fix the rate of taxes. The state is obliged to 
have recourse to them for the defence of its territories. Fortunately for 
the people, some time back they have been delivered from the vexatious 
system of monopolies—those bad sources of revenue. As bad a source 
of revenue still subsists, in the venal concession of offices. By this system, 
the civil and local administration of each region is delivered up to the 
arbitrary will of one man ; that is, to the most violent and greedy pas- 
sions—for if such farmer of the revenue be not super-excellent, he can 
have no guide but his interest. It is henceforth requisite that each 
Ottoman subject should pay a certain sum of taxes, proportioned to his 
fortune and faculties. It is also requisite that special laws should fix 
and limit the expenses of the military and naval force. 

* Although the defence of the country is an important and universal 
duty, and although all classes of the population must furnish soldiers for 
the purpose, still there onght to be laws to fix the contingent of each 
locality, and limit to four or five years the term of military service. It 
is an injustice in itself, as well as dealing a mortal blow to agriculture, 
to take away more hands from districts than they can fairly spare; and 


it is depopulating the country, and reducing soldiers to despair, to retain 
them all their life in service. 
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‘* Without such laws as these, of which the necessity is felt, there can 
be neither empire, nor force, nor riches, nor happiness, nor tranquillity. All 
these blessings may be expected from new laws. Henceforth, moreover, 
every accused person shall be publicly tried, according to the Divine law, 
after act and examination; and no power sball secretly or otherwise 
cause any one to perish by poison or by any other means until a regular 
judgment has been passed. No one shall hurt another’s honour; and 
each shall possess his property with liberty, and in fear of no one. The 
innocent heirs of a condemned person shall inherit his property, nor shall 
the goods of the criminal be confiscated. 

“These Imperial concessions extend to all our subjects, of every reli- 
gion, without exception. Perfect security is accorded to all the inhabi- 
tants of the empire in life, honour, and fortune, as wills the text of our 
law. 

“With regard to the other points, which must be regulated by en- 
lightened opinions, our Council of Justice, augmented by new members, 
and by the adjunction of the ministers and nobility of the empire, shall 
assemble in order to prepare laws for the security of life and fortune, 
and the regulation of imposts. Each person in these assemblies will 
state freely his ideas, and offer his advice. 

“The laws respecting military service shall be debated in a military 
council at the palace of the Seraskier. When the law is prepared, we 
will give it our sanction, and write a heading with the Imperial hand. 

“ ‘These institutions aiming to cause religion and government to 
flourish, we will permit nothing contrary to our promise. We will 
have these laws placed in the Chamber of the Prophet’s Mantle, and 
will then swear to them in the presence of the ulemas and the grandees, 
making grandees and ulemas also swear. Whoever shall infringe these 
laws shall be punished with the legal penalty ; and a penal code shall 
be drawn up for the purpose. 

* All venality and traffic of offices shall be abolished, as the great 
cause of the decadence of the empire. 

** These dispositions, being a revocation of old usages, shall be pub- 
lished at Constantinople and throughout our empire, and communicated 
officially to the ambassadors resident there. 

** May the High God keep you in his guard, and malediction on those 
who shall act contrary to these institutions.” 


How much some such system was needed, we need only prove 
by the authority of Marshal Marmont, who examined the state of 
Turkey with a soldier’s eye, as it existed in the time of Sultan 
Mahmoud. He observes, 


‘** An administration calculated to create and husband resources does 
not exist in Turkey, and is no longer suited to her. The elements re- 
quired are absolutely wanting: these are a mass of enlightened indivi- 
duals, with enlarged and steady views, ana unwavering resolutions ; but 
this county probably contains not one such being. Every thing would 
require to be remodelled at the same moment, for all is under the influ- 
ence of ignorance and corruption ; and whatever Mahmoud may desire 
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in this respect, he is not fated to attain his object, of which he has but 
a vague and undefined conception. ‘The weakness and misery of his 
dominions must therefore increase, and the interna! disorders that will 
arise on the first unexpected outbreak, will cause the destruction of a 
state whose real existence is confined to a single city, and its name will 
be erased from the list of European nations.” 


Of the army also the Marshal gives a very minute account. 


“ The lot of the Turkish soldiers is a very happy one. They are 
better fed than any other troops in Europe, having an abundance of 
provisions, of excellent quality, and partaking of meat once, and of soup 
twice aday. Their magazines are filled with stores, and the regiments 
have large reserves. The pay of each soldier is twenty piastres per 
month ; the whole of which he receives, as there is a probibition against 
withholding from him any part of that sum. In short, every thing bas 
been effected that could promote the welfare of the soldier. 

“ If no fault can be found on the score of the ‘ materiel,’ much is to 
be said against the ‘ personnel’ of this force. On the arrival of Achmet 
Pacha, we repaired to the exercising ground. Four battalions were in 
line, and after inspecting them, they manceuvred before me. Nothing 
could be worse than this exhibition ; indeed these men ought not to be 
looked upon as troops, but merely as a mass of people, bearing the stamp 
of misery and humiliation: and they are evidently depressed by a know- 
ledge of their own weakness. ‘They all seem to have a willingnesss 
about them, but feel ashamed of their occupation ; and from the private 
to the colonel, not an individual amongst them has any conception of 
his duty. Moreover, the men are diminutive in stature and wretched 
in appearance: many of them are too young for service, and we are led 
to inquire what has become of that noble Turkish people, the lofty, 
proud, majestic, handsome race of former days, for now we find no trace 
of them in the existing troops. 

“I have endeavoured to discover why they have not hitherto suc- 
ceeded better with the new system, and I thus account for the failure. 
The Sultan was desirous of organizing troops according to the European 
mode, and his ambition was to form an army on the instant. He ac- 
cordingly raised at once a great number of regiments; but the instruc- 
tors being merely individuals of an inferior station of life, without ca- 
pacity or talent, who had been led to Constantinople by the circum- 
stances which attend revolutions, were unfitted to accomplish the object 
in view. 

“ The new organization commenced simultaneously in all the corps ; 
and the same description of person was universally employed in endea- 
vouring to carry it into effect. In none of the grades had any man con- 
fidence either in himself or in others, and no one therefore had a right 
to the command, which should always be derived from some superior 
claim. It is only as a consequence of such a principle that men are 
ever found disposed to yield obedience. In the troops of all the other 
powers of Europe there are two admitted titles to precedence: birth and 
merit, The former has its basis on a higher social grade, which, by 
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giving opportunities fur better education, leads to the expansion of the 
mind; tbe latter, on the experience and information resulting from 
previous service. In Turkey there are no gradations in the social order, 
and the son of the water-carrier is on a par with the Vizier’s child, 
having often the same education. Hence there is no admitted supe- 
riority in those invested with power, and the previous equality indisposes 
others to obey authority obtained through mere caprice. 

** As to the right derived from merit or experience, there can be none 
where all are novices. 

** Such were the radical defects that prevailed in the formation of the 
Turkish army.—The remedy would be to reduce things to their ele- 
ments, and to recommence by establishing, in public opinion, a respect 
for talent and capacity, in order to obtain that obedience and confidence 
in superiors, without which an army connot exist ; for it is such confi- 
dence that produces discipline and order, and creates the moral power 
requisite to give unity, compactness, and energy to the whole. 

** If, instead of attempting to raise an army, as it were, by a mere 
decree, the Sultan had been content with forming a single battalion, and 
had obtained the services of thirty or forty really good officers, and a 
chief capable of comprehending the importance of his duties, it is pro- 
bable that, in two years, he would have succeeded in producing a bat- 
talion to serve as a model for the rest, and this result once obtained, the 
Sultan would have possessed the elements required. At the end of six 
months, or at the utmost of one year, by adding to the number of those 
first enrolled, and dividing the whole into two battalions, he might have 
formed a complete regiment, for the men of the first levy would, in the 
eyes of the recruits, have appeared as old and instructed soldiers. It is 
obvious that in ten years he would thus have obtained an army. Where- 
as, according to the system followed, such a result is improbable, for an 
union of men like the present cannot be said to merit this title. 

‘‘ When Peter the Great wished to form his troops in Russia, he 
adopted the principle that I have above described, and he pushed its 
details even to excess.”—p. 61-—65. 


The capabilities of the Turks for seamen are by no means so 
generally known, as the former custom of employing Greeks was 
supposed to indicate both a distaste and an incapacity of the Os- 
manlees for the sailor’s arduous life. It would appear that this 
is by no means correct. Marshal Marmont states, 


“ I was much surprised at the wonderful expertness of the crew of 
the Mahmoudie, composed exclusively of Turks. By command of the 
Capudan Pacha, they performed the small-arm and great-gun exercise, 
manned the yards, went aloft, and came down by the stays, the whole 
being done with a celerity and precision that could not have been sur- 
passed by the smartest French sailors. On expressing my admiration 
to the Capudan Pacha, he replied, ‘ It is by dint of pains-taking and 
punishment, that I have brought things to this state, for there is not one 
of these fine fellows who has not received five hundred blows with the 
stick.’ It would appear that a severity of corporal punishment is suited 
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to the Turkish character, for these men are thoroughly drilled in their 
exercise, and well disciplined ; and as there were at the period of my 
inspection only eight invalids in this crew of 1200 sailors, we may infer 
that in the system adopted there is nothing injurious to health. 

“The Capudan Pacha is evidently a man of energy and resolution, 
and he is the only one of that stamp with whom I met at Constanti- 
nople. 

** If severe punishments, and measures of violence bordering on bru- 
tality, succeed with Turkish seamen, the same treatment might be 
equally efficacious with the army, and some military chief, resembling 
the Capudan Pacha in character, might follow it and render an inesti- 
mable service to his country.”—pp. 70, 71. 


Much of the foregoing extracts, however, may be considered 
as painted somewhat too strongly by the gallant Frenchman. We 
subjoin, therefore, the general remarks of his translator, Sir 
Frederick Smith, of the Engineers,* whose high talents, acknow- 
ledged judgment, and experience on these subjects, united with 
great professional skill, and a thorough knowledge of the countries 
he surveys, entitle his opinion to the highest consideration. We 
quote from his remarks at the end of the volume, as a corrective 
to the observations of M. Marmont; and only regret that they 
are sO concise as to suit rather with the writer’s modesty, than 
his merits and facilities for deciding. 

** When on the other hand it is advanced that Russia is already too 
extensive to be strong, and that further extension would produce no- 
thing but weakness, it does not appear to us that the case is fairly stated. 
Many of her late acquisitions may be regarded as purely territorial, and 
while they have added nothing to the wealth of the empire, they have 
probably diminished for a time its strength, because considered politi- 
cally as well as mechanically, force is produced by concentration. But 
the true way of looking at the recent acquisitions of Russia, is to regard 
them as means for the attainment of some great end. They are like the 
approaches of a skilful engineer, in the attack of a fortified place, and 
‘Turkey may be considered as an outwork, which, when captured, will 
not only be valuable in itself, but lead to further success.” —p. 137. 

“It is well known that Russia has long been desirous of possessing a 
harbour in the Mediterranean, both for commercial and warlike pur- 
poses. Smyrna is the one that would most promote the commercial 
advancement of Russia; and unless the policy of the other great powers 
is speedily changed towards the Ottoman Empire, not only will Turkey 
in Europe, but ‘Turkey in Asia, fall under the dominion of Russia, and as 


a matter of course she will then become possessed of Smyrna; one of 
the finest ports in the world. 


* The Present State of the Turkish Empire, by Marsal Marmont, Duc de Raguse. 
Translated, with Notes and Observations on the Relations of England with Turkey 
and Russia, by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Frederick Smith, K. H., of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, London. 1839. 
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* The question which therefore appears to us to be now of more 
importance, than any other connected with foreign affairs, that can en- 
gage the attention of the British statesman, is how to save the Turkish 
Empire. There may be doubts as to the real feelings of the Sultan 
towards England and towards Russia, and also as to his seeing through 
the veil of pretended friendship, with which the latter seeks to hide her 
ambitious projects. These are speculations, however, into which it is 
unnecessary to enter, for it is known that in the councils of the Grand 
Signior, there are men who, although they may still feel mortified at 
having been abandoned by England and France, when both were ap- 
plied to for that succour which the Russians were glad to afford, yet are 
aware that if they could rely on the firmness of England, it is to her, 
their old and natural ally, to whom they should attach themselves. For 
the Turks cannot fail to perceive, in whatever manner the question may 
be mystified, that the essential difference between the protectiun or al- 
liance of Russia, and that of England, is that while it is the manifest 
interest of the former to annex Turkey as an integral portion of her 
dominions, it is still more clearly the interest of England to secure the 
independence of Turkey, and to give her all the energy and force of 
which she is susceptible. 

“That Russia possesses great influence in Turkey is unquestioned, 
but it is an influence created not by affection, or by a sense of obliga- 
tion, but by that dread of power which a feeble state must ever entertain 
of a strong and grasping neighbour. 

“* Whatever may be their dread of the Russians at the present mo- 
ment, the Turks entertain no fear of being able to defy them if time 
and a fair opportunity for organization were allowed. For they have 
not forgotten that the best troops of Russia, commanded by her ablest 
generals, took two campaigns to pass the Balkans, and lost in the ope- 
ration the greater part of their force;* neither are they unobservant of 
the impotent attempts of Russia to subdue a handful of Circassians ; and 
it ic believed that though the Turks are aware that their soldiers are not 
on a par with those of Russia, they conceive themselves in no degree in- 
ferior to the Russians as sailors. 

‘“* We may therefore conclude that the Turks are ready to avail them- 
selves of any fair pretext for throwing off the Russian yoke, and that 
they would naturally look to England rather than to any other power 
for assistance. 

“ The regeneration of Turkey can only be effected by her acquiring 
such a physical force, as will enable her to become independent of 
Russia, and by her adopting such a system of civil government as will 
give security to life and property, and promote agriculture and com- 
merce. 

“* When the occupiers of the land shall have a certainty, that no de- 
mand will be made beyond such a fixed tax, as will leave them a fair 


* The Russian army marched with a force of 150,000 men, and what from disease, 
the sword, the consequences of a bad commissariat, and the necessity of leaving troops 
to garrison fortified places on their line of march, only thirty thousand are said to have 
reached Adrianople. 
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remuneration for their labour, agriculture will necessarily flourish ; and 
in order to produce this certainty, little else appears to be requisite be- 
yond the regular payment, from the public revenues, of the district 
pachas, with all their subordinates, and the establishment of severe pe- 
nalties on any functionary, who may make exactions from the people.” — 
p- 320—323. 

“The Turkish navy would probably have soon recovered from the 
effects of its defeat at Navarino, had it not been for the separation of 
Greece, for it was from that country that the crews of the Turkish ships 
were generally obtained. But we may hope from the specimen afforded 
by the crew of the Mahmoudie, which consisted entirely of Turks, 
and whose extraordinary expertness excited the astonishment of 
Marshal Marmont, that the whole of the Turkish fleet might by proper 
discipline become equally efficient, and that by the aid of experienced 
English officers, it might soon be made a match for the Russian fleet.” 
—p. 324. 

“« The French system of field movements was the one selected for the 
Turkish infantry, and officers who had retired from the French service 
were appointed to be the instructors. This selection was very unfortu- 
nate, as the French system seems to be much less suited to the character, 
and peculiarities of the Turkish people, than either that of the English, 
or of the Prussians.” —pp. 327, 328. 

“ In Turkey there is but one class, and in that the sons of the Vizier, 
and those of the carriers of water, have the same education. As a con- 
sequence of this state of things not only the private soldiers, but also the 
superior officers, are taken from among the mass of the people, the latter 
being selected sometimes in consequence of their higher attainments, but 
more frequently according to the caprice of those in authority. Here is 
one great cause of the present defective state of the Turkish army; and 
if it be an evil to appoint incompetent persons to situations of responsi- 
bility, it is no less so to remove the deserving from such posts from mere 
caprice and prejudice. This, however, is so frequently the case in the 
Turkish service, that the officers never feel secure in their positions, and 
therefore neither acquire confidence in themselves, nor obtain the re- 
spect of their men. So long as this mode of treating the officers may 
continue, the Turkish army can never attain to any great degree of excel- 
lence. The first step towards placing it on a proper footing, will there- 
fore be to educate the officers, and to give them a certainty of retaining 
their rank during good conduct. This can only be done by the adop- 
tion of a sound and rational military code, in which, amongst other 
enactments, it should be declared that an officer will not be liable, under 
any pretence, to be removed, or otherwise degraded or punished, except- 
ing by the award of a court of his peers; and that the highest authority 
shall have no power to increase the sentence of this court. 

“A school of mutual instruction, on the Lancasterian system, has 
been established for the army, from which much good may be expected 
to result, but in order to give greater value to this institution, the stu- 
dents should be divided into classes. By this means young men of very 

decided talent might be advanced to a superior class, to be educated for 
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the duties of officers; and during their progress through this higher 
class, they would, owing to their acquirements, ensure the respect of 
the body from whom they had been separated. 

‘* By thus obtaining an educated class of men for the rank of officers, 
by paying them well, and by making promotion in their inferior regi- 
mental grades depend entirely upon merit, and in the superior regimental 
stations on seniority, a great step towards the formation of a respectable 
army would be taken. It is therefore to be hoped that should the 
English government possess or hereafter acquire influence with the Porte, 
it will be exercised in bringing about this improvement.” 

‘It would be undoubtedly a work of time to give the superior officers 
of the Turkish army a knowledge of the art of war on a grand scale, but 
this would be less necessary if a close alliance were entered into between 
England and Turkey, for in that case the latter would have the assist- 
ance of the best officers of the former power. The object of present 
importance is, therefore, the training of the men, and if adequately 
provided with intelligent instructors from the British service, there can 
be no question, that in six months the Turkish infantry might be put into 
good fighting order. It is not contended that in this space of time they 
could be taught to maneeuvre with all the precision or the celerity of the 
English, the Prussian or the French army ; but from the aptitude of the 
Turks for acquiring a knowledge of military details, we may feel assured 
that they would be rendered expert in the use of the musket, and capable 
of performing with sufficient accuracy those movements which are 
usually required in the day of battle. 

“ The Turkish cavalry have adopted the system of field movements of 
the French cavalry. This has been very judicious, because in the 
French service steadiness and order are considered as essential for the 
cavalry, as they are deemed unimportant for the infantry, and therefore 
the system of the former is well suited to the Turks. 

“The horses of the Turkish cavalry are strong and active, and, 
though not large, they have more bone than Arab horses, and are 
admirably calculated for light cavalry.” 

* The artillery are the best soldiers in the Turkish army, and not- 
withstanding the defective nature of the carriages, they work their guns 
with great dexterity.’—p. 332. 


From the extracts made by us, and the perusal of the Hatti 
Sheriff, it will be seen that the Turkish ministry are sufficiently 
able and informed as to the most pressing necessities of the 
country; and that in this respect they agree perfectly with the 
works we have quoted. The security of honour and fortune, 
which leaves nothing to chance or despotic caprice, as it insures 
the possession of one’s position in the state, renders him also more 
careful not to infringe the rights of others, lest he be judged 
by the world to have deservedly hazarded his own. This creation 
of two fixed principles, the one internal, of moderation, and the 
other external, of public opinion, is the sure pledge of what is 
most wanted in Turkey, namely, moral reform—by which every 
man shall feel his own value, and that of the rest, 
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Closely connected with this is the regulation of the mode of 
levying imposts; for it teaches the nation at large not only what 
are their own rights and those of the government, but also incul- 
cates habits of provision and foresight, and teaches each individual 
that, by apportioning a small share to the necessities of the state, 
he thereby secures the enjoyment of the remainder at his own 
choice, instead of so secreting it as to make the very means of a 
Mosleman’s expenses a subject of mystery to the whole world, of 
scrutinizing pachas and inquisitive travellers. When a man in 
office has a fixed duty, he can always tell how to discharge it, and 
has a pleasure in its proper fulfilment; but when acts such as 
the raising men or levying money are to be performed, and by no 
recognized principle, is it wonderful that passion and interest 
will always prevail? and when each needy governor knows that 
he too is liable to be fleeced by his superior, a system of distrust 
and general spoliation is generated which more than all else de- 
moralizes a nation. 

On the navy and army it will be little needful for us to make 
any remarks beyond the hints thrown out in Sir Frederick 
Smith’s volume; but if the general tone of the nation is raised, 
their’s also will be elevated in proportion, and not, as in the case 
of the Janissaries, at the expense of the community at large. 

With these primary reformations, the Turks can well afford to 
wait awhile for the charms of music and wine, and even the more 
intellectual luxury of painting. But this will probably follow 
soon. The formation of a Council of State, which has actually 
taken place, and which decides by majority, and not, as before, 
by power or favouritism alone, upon the measures to be adopted 
and laid before the Sultan: in which council too each member 
has the right to deliver his opinion uninterrupted, and on each 
clause of a law as presented, and after a previous opportunity 
afforded him of examination of details by a printed report distri- 
buted to all the persons composing the council, on the plan of 
the French Council, is a bold step towards real liberty. From 
the recent corrupt state of the Turkish Court, the reporters of the 
council will doubtless be closely watched. 

We have heard it objected that no electoral law has yet been 
promulgated or announced. But this, to our thinking, is a proof 
of wisdom. What could the Turks, by far the greater part of 
whom have no conception of a system of government of any kind, 
make of the power to choose a member of a public chamber? 
Education must become far more general, even among the mid- 
dling classes of that empire, than at present, before they could be 
trusted with a gift so powerful, and so dangerous. ‘The natural 
indolence of the Turk must be thrown off, his general indiffer- 
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ence to externals beyond his own immediate circle abandoned, 
and habits of care and activity, and a taste for public business, 
created in their stead, before he could avail himself advantage- 
ously of the boon. It is, we conceive, more prudent as well as 
more graceful to let Royalty divest herself by degrees of the at- 
tributes of long accustomed despotism. 

In regarding the general position of Turkey the transition is 
necessary to the great vassal, if not rival, of her existing power. 
So much has been said in every shape of praise or vituperation of 
this extraordinary man that we need add but a few remarks on 
that head to what we stated in a previous number. 

It is true that the personal talent of Mehemet Ali, and his 
riches, have exerted the greatest influence upon all who have ap- 
proached him. It is nevertheless unquestionable that his severi- 
ties to the natives of Egypt and Syria, have been of the most 
direful character. ‘The incessant insurrection of Syria, once, 
more, as we are writing, in full revolt, answer for her impatience, 
and we have been ourselves told by more than one traveller into 
the interior, and have seen it in the MS. narratives of others, that 
the most fearful tyranny is exercised in provinces remote from his 
immediate sway, and less under the eye of Europeans: and that 
in Egypt especially the most fearful scenes were of every day 
occurrence. Assuredly the Egyptians even of the present time de- 
serve the character they obtained centuries ago, of indifference to 
kindness and indeed to every thing but fear: yet a humane legis- 
lator would not push to the utmost atrocities that make nature 
shudder, whatever the object of his endeavours. In many cases 
gratitude, in others policy, prevents the publication of his cruel- 
ties; and travellers who expect again to revisit the dominions of 
Mehemet Ali are careful to suppress any thing that may tend to 
deteriorate his reputation in Europe, as they themselves would 
suffer by it. After these remarks we proceed to a short narrative 
that speaks in favour of the keen-sighted policy of the Pacha, as 
shown in his rise; a subject that cannot, however often repeated, 
become uninteresting at the present day. 

The politics of people i in the East are ill understood in Europe, 
We imagine them to have designs, when they are but caprices ; 
plans, when they are but passions; and to look to a future, when 
to-day and to-morrow embrace the whole foresight. We have 
perceived, in the aggression of Mehemet-Ali, a premeditated and 
long progressive ambition; it was but the seduction of fortune, 
which, from one step to another, led him almost involuntarily to 
shake the throne of his master, and to conquer half his empire; a 
fresh opportunity may carry him still farther. 

The quarrel originated in the following manner :—Abdallah, 
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Pacha of Acre, a young inconsiderate man, raised to the pachalik 
by a caprice of favour or hazard, had revolted against the Grand 
Signior; being overcome, he had solicited the protection of the 
Pacha of Egypt, who secured his pardon from the Divan. Ab- 
dallah, soon forgetting the gratitude which he owed to Mehemet, 
refused to execute certain conditions sworn to in the period of 
his misfortunes. Ibrahim marched to coerce him; he found at 
Acre an unexpected resistance; his anger was roused; he de- 
manded from his father fresh troops, which were sent, and they 
were also repulsed. Mehemet-Ali grew tired, and recalled his 
son; but Ibrahim resisted, and declared his intention of dying 
under the walls of Acre, or of reducing it to the power of his 
father. He at length broke open the gates of the town, at a great 
sacrifice of men. Abdallah, being taken prisoner, prepared him- 
self for death; Ibrahim sent for him to his tent, and having ad- 
dressed to him a few bitter sarcasms, dispatched him to Alex- 
andria. Instead of the bow-string or the sabre, Mehemet-Ali 
sent him his own horse, made him enter in triumph, seated him 
by his side on the divan, complimented him on his valour and 
fidelity to the sultan, and gave him a palace, slaves, and large 
revenues, 

Abdallah deserved this treatment for his bravery. Shut up in 
Acre with 3000 Turks, he resisted for a year the whole of the 
Egyptian land and sea forces. ‘The fortune of Ibrahim, like that 
of Napoleon, vacillated before this rock. If the Grand Signior, 
in vain solicited by Abdallah, had sent him a few thousand men 
at the proper time, or had even sent to the Syrian coasts two or 
three of those fine frigates which were uselessly lying at anchor 
before the pavilions of the Bosphorus, [brahim had been repulsed; 
he would have retreated into Egypt, convinced of the impotency 
of his rage. But the Porte was faithful to its system of fatalism ; 
it permitted the ruin of its pacha to be accomplished. The bul- 
wark of Syria was overthrown, and the Divan awoke not from its 
torpor before it was too late. However, Mehemet-Ali wrote to 
his general to return; but he, a man of courage and enterprise, 
determined to test to the uttermost the weakness of the sultan and 
his own fortune. He advanced. ‘Two brilliant victories, weakly 
disputed, that of Homs in Syria, and that of Konia in Asia Minor, 
rendered him absolute master of Arabia, of Syria, and of all those 
kingdoms of Pontus, Bithynia, and Cappadocia, which at present 
compose Caramania. The Porte might yet have cut off his re- 
treat, and, disembarking troops in his rear, have retaken posses- 
sion of the towns and provinces where he could not leave sufficient 
garrisons; a body of 6000 men thrown into the defiles of Taurus 
and Syria had imprisoned [brahim amidst his victories, and made 
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prey of him and his army. The Turkish fleet was infinitely more 
numerous than that of Ibrahim, or rather the Porte had an im- 
mense and magnificent fleet; Ibrahim had only two or three fri- 
gates. But from the commencement of the campaign, Kalil- 
Pacha, a young man of elegant manners, the favourite of the 
sultan, and named by him Capitan-Pacha (High Admiral), had 
retired from the seas before the small force of the Egyptian; he 
had actually quitted the harbour of Rhodes, and sailed to 
shut himself up in the road of Marmorizza, upon the coast of 
Caramania, at the bottom of the Gulf of Macri. Once entered 
with his ships into this port, the entrance of which is singularly 
narrow, Ibrahim, with two vessels, could prevent him coming out. 
He, in fact, came out no more, and all winter, when the military 
operations were the most important and decisive on the coasts of 
Syria, Ibrahim’s fleet alone appeared in those seas, and carried 
him, without obstacle, reinforcements and munitions of war. 
Still, however, Kalil-Pacha ‘was neither a traitor nor a coward ; 
but thus go the affairs of a people who remain lethargic when all 
is in motion around them, ‘The fortune of nations lies in their 
genius; the genius of the Ottomans now trembles before that of 
the weakest of their pachas. The rest of the campaign, which 
recalls that of Alexander, is well known. Ibrahim is incontestibly 
a hero, and Mehemet-Ali a great man; but all their fortune rests 
upon their own two heads: take away these two men, and there 
is no more an Egypt or an Arab empire, there are no longer 
Maccabees for Islamism, and the East will return to the West, by 
that invincible law of nature which gives empire to intelligence. 

After our previous remarks it will be amusing to trace the op- 
posite opinions of Marshal Marmont and our own acute and 
sagacious traveller Mr. Elliott. ‘The former observes 

** The creation of the power of Mehemet-Ali is in itself a dismem- 
berment of Turkey, with which the new state forms a remarkable con- 
trast, and although this is not the moment for a full consideration of the 
subject, yet I feel bound to offer a few remarks upon it. All the requi- 
sites for organization, of which Turkey is deficient, have suddenly 
sprung up in Egypt, and are earnestly and unremittingly employed to- 
wards the attainment of the desired object. Mehemet-Ali is accused of 
being covetous, and of exposing the people to be plundered by his offi- 
cers; but by no other course than that adopted could he procure the 
funds required for his operations. I speak neither of the justice nor 
philanthropy of the question, but of its policy. The Viceroy has already 
made great progress in his undertaking, by establishing a system of 
obedience, and a perfect police, in the extensive country under his con- 
trol; his name is respected, and such is the opinion entertained of him, 
that opposition to his will never enters the mind even of those who were 
previously the most inclined to independence, or rebellion. This is the 
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foundation of regular order ; for the first step in civilization is to produce 
submission. 

The second important act of Mehemet-Ali was the change he origi- 
nated in the agriculture of Egypt, by inducing the ‘ Fellahs’ to adopt a 
system from which crops of infinitely greater value have resulted. If 
success continue to attend his various improvements, and if the works he 
has commenced answer his expectations, there will be a further increase 
of revenue, although even now seven times the amount this country 
yielded to the French troops at the period they occupied it. Manufac- 
tures, suited to the natural circumstances of Egypt, have been established, 
and are prospering; they suffice for the necessities of the government 
and the wants of the people, and compete with those of other nations in 
the European markets. 

* Those who take a contracted view of the present position of this 
country might be led to conclude that the Pacha alone profited by these 
riches, because the bulk of the inhabitants are not supposed to derive 
any immediate or tangible benefit from them; but it should be remem- 
bered, that the Arabs are desirous of rising in the scale of nations, by 
becoming independent of Turkey ; and that as the wealth acquired by 
their ruler, and applied to promote his political power, is in furtherance 
of this object, the people are so far positive participators in the improved 
condition of the state. When the necessities of Mehemet-Ali shall have 
been satisfied—when his enterprises shall have ceased to require the 
immense expenditure they now demand—when articles of commerce 
shall have increased in value—and when the Pacha sball purchase what 
he now requires as imposts—there will be an improvement in the con- 
dition of the whole community, who will be disposed to assist in sup- 
porting his government. Mehemet-Ali has accomplished another great 
object in establishing an efficient force. He now possesses an army, the 
formation of which presented extraordinary difficulties, for the extreme 
repugnance of the natives of the East toa regular military service, and 
their prejudices on this head, are well known ; yet he has overcome all 
these obstacles by acting discreetly, and by adopting such preliminary 
measures as were calculated to insure success; satisfactory results have 
been already obtained, and he is following a course that must lead to 
their extension and improvement. Officers are instructed, in the various 
schools, for all branches of his service ; and the confidence he reposes in 
a clever man, who is the foundation-stone of the edifice he is rearing, 
is a guarantee that, in a very few years, his army will bear a comparison 
with those of Europe. The means at Mehemet-Ali’s disposal, for the 
establishment of his naval force, were limited, and the materials of 
which it was composed, as well as the national circumstances at the 
time of its formation, were unfavourable to its success ; nevertheless it is 
as formidable as the exigencies of his situation require, and being well 
appointed and efficient, it holds out a promise of performing valuable 
services. 

“ The basis of a durable power has thus been effectually laid, since 
this government has not only sufficient internal force and energy to 
establish and maintain order and create resources, but possesses such 
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means of enterprise and defence as are calculated to protect it from ag- 
gression, acquire the respect of other nations, and secure its independ- 
ence. In the accomplishment of this great work, Mehemet-Ali has had 
the assistance of a compact and homogeneous population, full of intelli- 
gence, remarkal:e for its self-respect, strongly predisposed to enthu- 
siasm, laborious though excitable, sober, contented, and obedient. In 
short, the people are ready to promote the interests of their country, and 
susceptible of any form or impression they may be required to take. 
The condition of the Christian population of Syria is favourable to the 
advance and stability of the new power, being assembled in the same 
district, well disciplined, sufficiently numerous to be useful but not to 
dream of independence, and so much in dread of Turkish tyranny as to 
be willing to draw tighter the bonds which connect it with the govern- 
ment of Egypt. By attention to the interests of this people, it may be 
incorporated with the Arab.state, and add materially to its strength.” — 
p- 191—106. 
He adds however 


* We should bear in mind that Mehemet-Ali, through whose genius 
Egypt has acquired her present consequence, is far advanced in life, and 
that whatever may be the military talent of his son, he has hitherto 
given no proof of political sagacity, or of his fitness to govern an inde- 
pendent state. We should equally remember that Mahmoud has only 
one son, who is represented to be in a delicate state of health; nor 
should we forget that Mahmoud and this son are supposed to be the last 
male descendants of the blood of Othman. ‘The death of the Sultan, or 
of the Egyptian viceroy, can therefore hardly fail to give rise to some 
important change, for which England should be prepared.”—p. 306. 


Mr. Elliott, to whose general accuracy and sound judgment we 
cannot confess too many obligations, and whose sphere of re- 
search has been wider than falls to the lot of the many, compares 
the position of Egypt and Syria under the Pacha’s rule with that 
of Hindostan under our own. 


“There may be, and doubtless are, some errors of legislation ; but 
the difficulties to be overcome are at least sufficient to account for them ; 
and perfection is not to be expected. Before the cultivator can be 
blamed, an estimate must be formed of the capacities of the field whereon 
he has had to labour ; it must*be ascertained whether the soil on which 
he has been compelled to rear his seed be adapted to it; and whether it 
could possibly have been made to yield a richer harvest. In like man- 
ner, if we would appreciate the skill and resources of those who have 
been called to redeem from the waste and to raise to a state of cul- 
tivation the vast political plains of Hindoostan, we must first analyze 
the character of the people submitted to their rule: and then, if we 
judge rightly, we shall award them no ordinary meed of praise for the 
happiness and prosperity resulting to their subjects, and be very far from 
censuring them for the absence of that which no human legislation could 
have supplied. Here failure is attributable rather to the materials than 
to the workman: a more paternal or judicious government never held 
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sway in the east, or one which afforded, on the whole, a degree of satis- 
faction bearing any proportion to that yielded by the British. 

It is one thing to find fault ; it is another to point out a remedy, or 
to adduce a single case in which different means would have ensured 
better success. The conflicting interests of the various tribes under our 
government, and the dissimilarity of European and Asiatic modes of 
thought and action render the difficulty of legislation for India very 
great ; and this difficulty is much enhanced by the constitution of an 
authority which, instead of being independent and supreme, is itself 
subject to a higher power. When, it may be fairly asked, has any 
government so circumstanced succeeded equally well? A political 
paradox has been realized by the admirable administration of this 
imperium in imperio ; and, whatever the defects it shares with everything 
that is human—and they are many—it is not too much to say that few 
can be found, even among their adversaries, who will deny to the go- 
vernors of that vast empire an anxious desire to promote the welfare of 
their subjects, or who will hesitate to admit that they have conferred on 
them unspeakable advantages. 

“ When the traveller compares the existing condition of India and 
Syria, the one with its Mussulman and Christian thousands, the other 
with its Mussulman and Pagan millions; when he sees the cruelties, 
injustice, and oppression of the government, with the lawlessness, and 
political and moral degradation of the people, under the Egyptian vice- 
roy ; and contrasts them with the mildness and justice of English rule, 
and the security and happiness of British Indians; he will not only 
wonder at what has been done for our Eastern possessions, but he will 
estimate more justly the blessings conferred on them by liberation from a 
Moslim yoke and the substitution of Christian sway. 

“ Notwithstanding much that is plausible, the policy of Mohammed 
Ali is assuredly a shortsighted one. He acts as if his sole object were, 
without consulting the interests of his people or of his son and successor, 
to accumulate as much as possible during the year or two that may re- 
main of a life already extended beyond the age of man. All classes of 
his subjects are alike disgusted. The Moslims think he does not pay 
them due regard as followers of Mohammed ; they resent his encroach- 
ments on their privilege to beat and kill all ‘Christian dogs ;’ and they 
are still more dissatisfied with his system of conscription, which has 
desolated the country. When a demand arises for soldiers, he not only 
decimates, but actually appropriates the entire adult male population of 

villages. In many of those through which we passed not a single male 
between eight years of age and the decrepitude of old age was to be 
seen; and the women forgetting their natural dread of the eye of man, 
the restrictions of their religion, and the shame incurred by such an ex- 
posure, ran out to make inquiries of us which none could answer, 
They asked, beating their breasts and giving vent to the bitterness of 
grief in loud and lamentable cries, ‘ Shall we ever see our husbands, bro- 
thers, and sons, so cruelly snatched from us? Is our village condemned 
to desolation for some unknown crime? Are our crops doomed to rot 
on the ground? And are the powers of nature to be henceforth exer- 
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cised in vain on untilled fields?’ In other places where the conscription 
has been less rigorously enforced, the men frequently addressed us in 
the language of alternate hope and despair, ‘ Why do not the Franks 
come to take possession of our country? We know they will conquer 
it soon. We are waiting for them. Why do they tarry so long ? 

** While such is the discontent among Moslims, the rayahs, alas! have 
no greater cause to love their tyrant. What can be expected by others 
from the father who is merciless to his own? if ambition and self-inte- 
rest united to a personal indifference towards all religions, have secured 
for the professors of Christianity some little consideration, that consi- 
deration is limited by the principle from which it emanates; and the 
moment it clashes with the oppressor’s selfish views, the Christian is for- 
gotten to be human, and treated like his fellow-labourers on the soil, 
the ox and the ass. Thus extortion knows no limits. The peasants 
are left with the minimum of food and clothes requisite for life; and 
the first cry of ‘Give, give,’ which is answered by total destitution, is 
urged and re-urged with the thong of the bastinado. Elsewhere the 
curse is enforced, ‘labour and the sweat of the brow;’ in Syria it is 
labour, and starvation, and nudity, and a sweat of the blood.” 

“In England, Mohammed Ali and Ibrahim Pasha are spoken of as 
enlightened men, fond of Europeans and anxious to introduce civiliza- 
tion among their degraded subjects; but a few days in Syria will con- 
vince an unbiassed mind that they are not truly enlightened, and that 
their apparent partiality for Franks is merely the result of a discovery 
that they can turn their superior knowledge to a selfish account. That 
they would by no means communicate to their people any light or benefit 
which may unfit them for being passive slaves, is proved by their obsti- 
nately maintaining, in spite of the remonstrances of England and the 
reiterated mandates of the Porte, a system of monopoly which is ruining 
Egypt and Syria, by compelling the natives to labour without wages, and 
by assigning to the pasha the hard-earned fruits of their industry. It is 
thus that the Macedonian slave has filled the coffers of the viceroy of 
Egypt; and from conduct such as this an estimate may be formed of his 
disinterested and enlightened mind. Ex uno disce omnes !” 


The value of Syria is greatly enhanced to the two great con- 
tending parties by the recent discovery of coal in the mountains, 
The facilities thus afforded to steam communication with Europe 
are increased by the projected rail road from Kornal to Beyrout, 
a journey of eight hours, now performed on mules. Mr. Elliott 
gives the following idea of the value of the discovery. 


“The discovery of coal in the mountains will increase the value of 
the iron in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon; and a furnace is about to be 
erected for smelting the ore. There is little doubt that iron works 
were carried on in this quarter by the Romans, as large quantities of 
scoria or slag are occasionally discovered at a distance from the mines, 
and generally near forests of evergreen oak, the wood of which was pro- 
bably used for smelting, as the ore thus prepared is superior to that sub- 
jected to coal fires, because the metal becomes partially carbonated, and 
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is therefore with less difficulty converted into steel, a purer carbonate of 
iron. It is a knowledge of this fact, with the consequent preference of 
wood for the purpose, that makes the Swedish iron peculiarly valuable ; 


especially that of the mine of Dannemora, near Upsala, which is the 
best produced in Europe.” 


We have thought it right to bring this new acquisition pointedly 
before the reader, because it marks the commercial value of a 
country rising every day in importance in the political world. It 
is sufficiently known that Mehemet Ali has claimed not only 
Syria, but Adana and Tarsus also, as part of his projected so- 
vereignty. We must give a few moments to this question. 

To the first proposition of the Pacha for assured independence 
the answer of the four great powers was, their resolve to maintain 
the status quo. Mehemet gave way, but in appearance only. 
He had long been aware of the favourite proverb of Coumourgi, 
to hunt the hare in a waggon, and was resolved to run down his 
object steadily, though slowly. The intrigues and jealousies 
of the Turkish ministers offered him an advantage of which he 
was not slow in availing himself, and, having a large body of 
admirers and partisans at Constantinople, he easily contrived 
that their wishes should assume an audible tone, and that this 
should be carried to the impatient ears of Sultan Mahmoud. 
A few tamperings with Arabia and Mecca, the holy seat, and 
consequently the seat of religious influence over Islam; a gross 
insult offered to the deputation thence, and without reference to 
the Sultan as paramount Lord, precipitated a war,—by the exas- 
perated orders of the latter, and the insults purposely offered to 
his troops by the Egyptians. ‘That war lasted but a day ;—the 
day that gave SYRIA, or INDEPENDENCE, or BoTH, to the Pacha 
of Egypt. His own skill had won the game, and foiled not only 
his master, but all the western powers at a single stroke. Well 
might he laugh at their beards. 

His great point achieved, the Pacha was on velvet. Whatever 
occurred, he must keep some advantages—France was on his 
side, territorially from Algiers: England was with him, com- 
mercially from the Suez communication: Russia upheld him, as 
weakening ‘Turkey: and Austria, with her pendulous movement, 
would swing back to a certainty from beyond a given point, since 
she could not advance alone, and cling to her central principle of 
isolation from strife since the status quo was impossible. 

We as long since as June last declared our conviction that a 
division of the Ottoman empire so far as Egypt was concerned, 
was necessitated by the mutual jealousies of Europe. The trade 
of the East must of necessity pass through two channels overland, 
if at all, to satisfy the eager and powerful nations of the West, 
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As carriers, Turkey and Egypt would both be gainers, but the 
latter chiefly; and if allowed with her commercial aggrandize- 
ment and her hold in Arabia, to add Syria to it also, she must 
soon become more potent than her paramount. Yet this was a 
delicate question for Egypt; she actually held to Adana, with 
Tarsus, by right of conquest, as well as by investiture of the 
Porte as a vassal. But on the other hand, as a vassal she could 
not legitimate conquest, unless by absolute force; and this Europe 
was half resolved to prevent. France, through Syria, could gain 
direct access to the southern part of Asiatic Turkey, for com- 
mercial or military views, as suited best her own interests here- 
after, and might open herself a road to Persia. If she could ever 
possess, or even influence, Egypt, this could be done far more 
easily, and attract far less jealousy and opposition, than when that 
possession or influence would affect Syria also. England, aware 
that Egypt might become the Turkey of France, was the more 
interested as to Syria: her harbours, it is true, were indifferent 
in the extreme ; but steam supplied some, and the most material, 
defects. Syria was rising into hourly increased importance by 
the dispositions of Persia towards her ally Turkey; and the move- 
ments of the Egyptian force near Bahrein and Bassora showed 
the immense importance of a direct communication with the 
south and eastern portion of the Ottoman dominions; with 
Bagdad, and with Armenia also. Russia, whose utmost views of 
aggrandizement southwards her most vehement impugners con- 
fine, for the present, to Europe, or Asia Minor at farthest, could 
care little for the secondary province of Syria; at least not till 
Greece and its marine were her own. But to Turkey, Syria was 
vital ; for its revenue and for its position :—maritimely, as flanking 
her Anatolian coasts and equalizing with Egypt the possession of 
the Levant; and militarily and politically, as the direct avenue 
from thence to her important Pachaliks of the south, against 
which the Persian was already preparing a novel, or dreaming of 
reviving an ancient, claim; towards which also Egypt was “ade 
vancing with the army of Hussein Bey: and which further, and 
in itself, was, in the absence or privation of Syria, but an indirect 
route to Arabia, of which the Ottoman’s hold was at best but 
slender, and would soon cease from the vicinity and superior in- 
fluence of Egypt. 

A portion of Syria, perhaps as far as Jerusalem, might pos- 
sibly, we conceive, be conceded to Egypt, so far merely as to en- 
sure a ready access to Petrea; but a line much beyond ‘this would 
cut off too much of Arabian communication to be submitted to 
b Turkey, unless in the last extremities: and while the Pacha is 
reducing the Red-sea coast, the station of Britain, near its extremity, 
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at Aden, is not only a commercial and military position for the 
latter, as regards herself, but also a counter-check to Egypt in 
favour of Turkey; and a support in the same sense to the Imaum 
of Muscat. 

While Egypt is too really master of Arabia to require the 
strengthening her position by possessing Syria, whose inhabitants 
detest her sway: and Turkey is too little master of that large pe- 
ninsula not to need the preservation of her domains in integrity 
in that quarter, what can be thought of any serious claim of 
Egypt on Adana? ‘Tarsus and the defiles of Cicilia are the 
southern gates of Constantinople: is the Turk to surrender the 
keeping of this into hands already more powerful than his own? 
The master of that position is the real lord of Asia Minor; and 
if yielded, the Pacha becomes the lord paramount, and the Sultan 
his vassal; or that of Russia. The reader who will consult 
Wylde’s map of these countries and to Birmah, as coloured from 
their actual possessors, will at once recognize the truth ; and per- 
ceive how the privation of the whole territory now in dispute 
isolated Turkey from her natural rights and from her allies, and 
that now it leaves her a territory as long and straggling, and as 
weak, as Italy; the ready prey consequently of any one of her 
neighbours or even subjects; the Russian, the Koord, the Per- 
sian, the Arab, and the Egyptian: all may not have the power 
now ; but, the point once conceded, who shall preserve for her 
even the rich Pachalik of Bagdad? 

If however the Syrian soil revert to its lawful proprietor, the 
possession of Cyprus is no less material for Turkey; for it is the 
maritime key of Syria and Adana, and in truth, of the whole south- 
ern coast of Asia Minor, ‘The harbours of Cyprus are the har- 
bours of Syria in reality; and the coasts of the former answering 
to the angle of both Adana and Itchil northward, and Syria to 
west, command the sea communication of both, and consequently 
guarantee the safety of the whole range from Asia Minor to 
Bagdad, from the west. This rich and lovely island is therefore 
most important to Turkey and Syria. If the cession of it is 
great for Egypt, so too is the Ottoman’s cession to the Pacha of 
recognized independencies; from a vassal to a king. 

In the course of negociations we have heard of a proposition 
on the part of Russia for consenting to wave her far-famed trea- 
ties with the Porte, if Britain would consent to the exclusion of 
all foreign ships of war from the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. 
We cannot believe that any such proposition could be seriously 
entertained, or as has been said of this, by the British Ministry; 
for we have no hesitation in saying that an assent to these terms 
ought to bring any English Minister to the Block: and this not 
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only for treason but incapacity. In truth, the loss of such a head 
would be of no less advantage to the owner than to the nation. 
The Black Sea, possessed by two powers, is an open sea; and if 
Russia, England, and Turkey, were all to consent to the prin- 
ciple, not only would this be a waver by Britain of her direct 
imprescriptible rights, immediate interests, and actual Eastern 
dominions, but a gratuitous folly into the bargain. Russia and 
Turkey conjoining to close the Dardanelles would be a practical 
exclusion for all nations; but England in consenting would give 
up Greece to Russia. And for what? The Treaty of Unkiar- 
Skelessi has but two years of further duration; and what, in the 
worst case, is the value of this? But it cannot be forgotten that 
France promptly protested against that treaty, to the bitter mor- 
tification of the Russian government, as betrayed in their pert 
and indecent reply, which no one can have forgotten. Sir Fre- 
derick Smith’s admirable remarks on the Dardanelles finally dis- 
pose of the silly bug-bear which the Marquis of Londonderry 
has the merit of first exposing; (see F. Q. R. No. xii. 
p. 267—211, and No. xtv. p. 209) but if England were weak 
enough to yield all interest in Circassia, and North Persia and 
the Caspian, she could not give away the rights of any nation but 
her own. France, that under Louis xiv. rejected at the treaty 
of Breda even the name of British for the channel between the 
two countries, has formally reserved her rights, and would reserve 
them even withoutit. No nation without its own consent can be 
excluded from an open sea, like the Euxine. 

The present expedition to Khiva, the first fruits of our vaunted 
Indian activity, show at least that Russia has no apprehensions 
near the Euxine. The really large force, 24,000 men, assigned 
to the expedition, is however not at all too large for its ostensible 
object alone; and we have shown ina former number (XLII. 
p- 205—206) that the Tatar tribes are no despicable enemies in 
their own land; concerned too as they are in the plunder of the 
Russian caravans and the general insecurity of that part of the 
world. The male population of Khiva, as of all Tatary, may be 
fairly reckoned at four-sixths capable of bearing arms; and the 
formidable steppes in the route are not to be passed against those 
tireless enemies with any but a very large force. ‘The necessities 
of Russian trade have compelled the measure undoubtedly; 
waining as it was before that of England in Central Asia: (see our 
No. for April last, pp. 190, 191) it is still considerable. A single 
large caravan from Russia exports into Tatary goods to the value 
of £180,000 sterling, and consisting of iron, glass, cochineal, 
cotton, and sugar. Of this one half the amount is actually 
Russian; the rest in transit from Germany, France, and England ; 
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in the order of their values. Smaller and more frequent caravans 
take about a sixth of the foregoing. The chief European nations 
therefore are interested in the suppression of the system of ‘Tatar 
plunder. 

The influence of Austria has been confessed by Russia in the 
increased means of communication she is making with the former 
by roads, rail-roads, and canals; while her intercourse with 
Prussia is sternly watched by a cordon; for the dread of Prussian 
principles, and these are lax enough, weighs heavy with the auto- 
crat. We are no friends to Prussian manceuvres, as our Journal 
has proved; and the recent correspondence between Lord Pal- 
merston and the Baron Bulow justifies all our doubts of that 
insidious Power, of which even the partizans of the English 
ministry are now convinced. Prussia therefore is become jealous 
of Russia; and would fain participate in the two Eastern ques- 
tions, Egypt and Asia. The news of the expedition to Khiva 
has caused a great sensation at Berlin. 

But as to the interest taken by England in this expedition we 
must devote a space. It may be no more than it professes to be; 
a chastisement necessitated by the Tatars; but can any one doubt 
that the moral influence of this movement, as well as the political, 
is meant to counteract that of Britain upon Cabool? The duty 
once performed, the Russian troops are, according to the formal 
proclamation, to return to their stations; as Russia has no design 
of aggrandisement nor conquest. 


“* But now every means of persuasion has been exhausted. The 
rights of Russia, the security of her trade, the tranquillity of ber sub- 
jects, and the dignity of her state, call for decisive measures, and the 
emperor has judged it to be high time to send a body of troops to 
Chiva to put an end to robbery and exaction, to deliver those Russians 
who are detained in slavery, to make the inhabitants of Chiva esteem 
and respect the Russian name, and finally to strengthen in that part of 
Asia the LAWFUL INFLUENCE TO WHicH Rvssia Has A RIGHT(!) and 
which alone can ensure the maintenance of peace. 

“ This is the purpose of the present expedition, and as soon as it shall 
be attained, and an order of things, conformable to the interests of Russia 
and the neighbouring Asiatic states, shall be established on a permanent 
footing, the body of troops, which has received orders to march on Chiva, 
will return to the frontiers of the empire.” 


But who can answer for this? Like the Vicar of Wakefield 
with Ephraim Jenkinson, we think we have heard all this before. 
But supposing it to be really a march of conquest, and subjuga- 
tion under the name of alliance,—for stay there the Russians 
cannot;—who can blame them? MHave we not only furnished 
them with an answer to reclamations and remonstrances, but with 
a pretext too, if indeed they ever wanted one? Has not our 
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ominous activity courted them into this effective, though indirect, 
counter movement? a cheaper and easier, as well as more effli- 
cient poise of moral influence over the wastes of Tatary, than all 
that war could effectuate against ourselves, and fairly disposing 
of all our dear-bought magnificences and our still more dearly 
to be bought experience hereafter in the East. 

“The lawful influence to which Russia has a right in that 
part of Asia,” is evidently, and almost avowedly, set forth as an 
intelligible hint to Europe and Asia also; and to the 24,000 men 
put in movement for the purpose of sustaining that influence may 
be added a reserve, if circumstances require it, of 20,000 more 
from the army of Caucasus, as we are expected to believe, We 
certainly believe nothing of the kind. The first-named force on 
paper may be reduced one-fourth effectively; and its columns, 
from the very nature of the country it has to pass through, con- 
sisting of salt and sand deserts, will be wide-scattering, and 
chiefly for want of water; but that a second force nearly equal 
to the former could be spared from the Caucasian range at this 
moment is in itself ridiculous; and they who spread the report— 
it is no more—do not inform us how it is to be provisioned. 
We can positively affirm that there are no means for this in their 
actual location, and we entirely doubt the practicability of this as 
they advance in the present state of the neighbouring countries, 
If the Khan of Khiva adopts the Tatar warfare altogether, and is 
resolute, he will by no means become an easy conquest. But as 
to maintaining themselves in the conquered country against the 
enmity of the native races, it is a chimera that could be engen- 
dered by ignorance alone, and which can be exceeded only by the 
silly dream of bringing the aforesaid Tatars to invade our, empire 
of Hindostan from “ their traditionary accounts of the wealth of 
Delhi!” Children like pretty stories. 

But all this additional preparation, or rather the noise of it, is 
part of the policy of Russia; and is but a continuation of those 
paper, and newspaper, movements by which Europe is kept in 
constant activity,—so far at least as the ears are concerned,—and 
forced into ceaseless recollections of the Czar. This great mo- 
narch has, as Mr. Bremner well observed, his hobby-horse ; and 
if he likes to advertise his power, his promptitude, his armies, and 
their efficiencies, it is a very good thing for the foreign journals 
that are favoured with his care. We ourselves cannot help 
thinking that a weekly advertisement in the Times would do the 
work more efficiently, could that bold newspaper once win the 
Autocrat’s affections, In the mean time, how dearly must we 
prize the fond and gratuitous affection of the French press, that 
is always so feelingly alive to the danger that threatens our 
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Eastern possessions, and so active in pointing out every movement 
that might endanger it—save their own. 

But in spite of all alarms now at the navigation of the Oxus 
extending to within a few days’ march of Cabul, and which we 
suppose was much the same a month or two since, and before 
the Russian expedition advanced to Khiva; and notwithstanding 
it is now discovered that the advance by this route upon [ndia is 
more easy than by Herat; leaving Russia to choose which she 
may of these brilliant novelties, our only recommendation would 
be that the British government at home should forbid the ex- 
portation of these French speculations to Hindostan, Think 
how the mighty soul of the Governor-General of India would be 
consternated at the awful intelligence! Imagine the usurper- 
general of Asia suddenly discovering that boats can float in a 
river 700 miles distant from his government! Why the horror of 
aggression that fills that excellent man’s mind would lead him at 
once to seize Persia, Tatary, and Thibet at least, in order to 
prove to the world the valour and disinterestedness of England. 
‘There is no reason on earth why Khorassan should not be over- 
run, and there are abundant claimants for the Persian crown. 
It is well the reigning Shah, who was to dine at the Government- 
House in Calcutta, change the cathedral into a mesjid, convert 
Bishop Wilson into a good Sheah, and restore the magi—has 
struck his colours to the great and “ dangerous Archi-mage,” in 
good time to save his own throne. But if a river is so alarming 
because it holds water, what must be a desart, that contains sand? 
Might not a gust of wind from the north-west bring columns of 
this to overlay the fertile plains of Bengal, and choke the rice-lands 
of Patna, overwhelm the dawks or letter-carriers from presidency 
to presidency, and sweep Lord Auckland’s elephant train, like 
Bruce’s camels, into the air? Surely these are sufficient dangers 
to warrant our marching upon Khorassan and the Caspian; and, 
since the object is to avoid unnecessary contact with Russia, take 
the Khan of Khiva under our protection and build a fleet upon 
the Aral. Lord Minto, we know, cannot spare even a yawl or 
jolly-boat from the imposing majesty of the British navy; but 
perhaps the Thames Yacht-Club would aid him in this emer- 
gency, aud there is store of cannons and dandies about the reaches 
of Chelsea and Calcutta. 

Count Bjornstjerna, to whose able work we long since ‘ntro- 
duced the reader, and who has done our journal the honour of 
adopting the arguments in No. 43, for October, 1838 (pp. 205-6 
principally,) in his work published the following spring,* and 


* A weekly journal of the highest character has made in September last a serious 
mistake, evidently by oversight, on this head; predating the Count’s work by 12 
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condensing them, with his confessed judgment and high military 
skill, into his six CONCLUSIONS, amongst the vast mass of addi- 
tional and inestimable matter in that volume has shown that it 
would require, even were all the means obtained, full four cam- 
paigns for Russia to invade Hindostan, and then only so far as 
the territories of Runjeet Sing; and even in this case that the 
force must be small and unprovided with artillery! The wisdom 
and necessity therefore of our Cabul expedition are manifest : 
and now that it is won, who is to keep it ? 

The affection shown by the Affghans for Britain formerly has 
changed, since the glorious expedition sent expressly for their 
good and to restore their idol Soojah, into something very like 
hatred, as our soldiers know to their cost by the desperate assas- 
sinations perpetrated. Will Soojah require to be maintained by 
British troops? and are all his quarrels to become ours? What 
are the communications of that country? and how is a chain of 
posts to be preserved? at ten-fold expense every year against a 
hostile or at best marauding race of mountaineers, filling every 
pass and aware of all the fastnesses? The desperate game of 
Russia in Circassia and Caucasus is to be brought home to 
India! and this too while its resources are lessened by the loss of 
the fatal opium trade, which of late years the British government 
in India has OPENLY ENCOURAGED for the sake of its revenue. 
The addition of Cabul to British protection will be a serious 
thorn in the side of the Indian government at all points, and its 
difficulties of communication will doubtless necessitate the occu- 
pation of a part of the Punjab by the British, as a line of open 
ground from Delhi and Loodiana, possibly through Lahore, Ju- 
balpore, Horreah, and Bhira, into Affghanistan. Already it is 
discovered at Calcutta that the son of Runjeet needs our assist- 
ance; and it is therefore likely that he will obtain it, and no less 
likely that he will have to pay for it. All this is as it should be; 
no doubt. But where is it to stop? We answer, When nothing 
more can be got, and not till then. ‘The modern Alexander is as 
scrupulous as his prototype, and will stay his career only when he 
cannot move. But with all his activity and vigilance beyond our 
territories, he could not see Karnoul within it; with all its fear- 
ful preparations, very sagely anticipating Russia and Dost Ma- 
hommed and the Shah in full march upon Bengal! What natives 
could have used the apparatus provided? Neither Indian, nor 
Affghan, nor Persian: only Russia—who never dreamed of it. 





months, as its own pages show. Compare its statement at page 606, col. 2, with the 
** Note by the Translator,” page 589, col. 2. Our information at the time was supplied 
by an actual spectator of the siege of Herat: and all his communications, and our 
judgments, have been fully justified by events —Ed. F, Q. R. 
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We think enough has been said to show that the accusation of 
folly, precipitancy, injustice, and inconsideration in the govern- 
ment of India, have not been in the least affected by the gallant 
conduct of the British army in Affghanistan. If this is the chosen 
garden of Eden, we trust that its present noble occupant will not 
be thrust out of it from his longing for the forbidden fruit; and 
should he, by any fortuitous felicity, approximate at any time to 
the tree of knowledge, it is to be hoped that the leaves, however 
desirable for his friends at home, may not form a ledger, or more 
properly a waste-book, of his expenses for the defence, as well as 
for the acquisition, of the new territory. 

The policy that England has been so sagely pursuing of late 
years in the East, is now producing returns such as might be ex- 
pected from the sagacity of those new adventurers in the art of 
government. The Anglo-Indian administration has of late years, 
with characteristic honour and honesty, contrived to render the 
opium-trade, with all its iniquities, a source of support to the 
state,* and for this object have given it such direct encourage- 
ment as to make itself an absolute patron and partner in the crime 
and the profits. This source of revenue has been absolutely re- 
cognized by Parliament also at home; and when this nefarious 
violation of the laws of man and God was terminated by the reso- 
lution of the Chinese government, the instruments were left to 
suffer the loss they have deservedly incurred; but the Whig pan- 
ders to those horrible, the most horrible, passions that degrade 
creation, play the fox as of old, and clear the wall at the goat’s ex- 
pense. 

So petty rogues submit to fate. 

But the question is no longer a matter of profit and loss; it is 
a reckoning of blood; and the slaughter of hundreds may, and 
probably must, atone for the gross blindness and shameful negli- 
gence of the British government. The India Company’s trade 
was terminated; and though it was obvious to any but ministerial 
eyes that with the removal of a systematic and reserved form of 
mercantile intercourse many irregularities must ensue from the 
novices let loose into the China trade, no really effective, careful 
measure was ever devised to substitute the past restriction; the 
beautiful theory of a free trade was to be adopted, and China 
would imitate what Europe had spurned ; China, the unchanging 
of every age! What signified the future to a ministry who held 
their seats by the day, and worked by the piece? Precaution 
would have been a clear tempting of Providence on the part of 


* See a concise and valuable article on the Opium Trade in the present No, of the 
Oriental Herald. 
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that pious man who has suffered Buenos Ayres, and Chili, and 
Mexico, and Turkey, and Egypt, and Russia, and Prussia, and 
France, and China, to do their will at their own pleasure, and lei- 
sure—while he has had his. ‘The externals of policy he sagely 
considered irrelevant, and confined his attention solely to home. 


** Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis,* 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro ; 
Quem mulcent aure, firmat sol, educat imber ; ; 
Multi illum pueri, multz optavére puelle.”’ 


For the alleged insults, injuries, and degradations inflicted 
on British character and interests, if such they be, the British 
Parliament is bound to require explanation. ‘The opium sufferers 
are turned off unceremoniously; and Britain must, we suppose, 
lose all the money incurred by our glorious successes over a mise- 
rable handful of frightened and powerless, though brave Ghaz- 
nevides and Affghans. 

But how are we to prevent this new war with China? The 
moral force of a few vessels might have saved much, if not all, of 
recent outrages; but that very minister of the admiralty whose 
partizans charge neglect on the former English ministry because 
at a time when English energies were taxed to the utmost, and 
upwards of six hundred vessels were on service in every quarter 
of the globe, some could not be spared for the service of Spain— 
and this during an unexampled war—while a host of Whigs, with 
six vessels in active service, threw Turkey into the arms of Russia 
because England could not spare another ship:—this very minister, 
in peace, with not a tenth part of the above-mentioned force 
required, (as it is stated at least) has left half Europe, all America, 
and China, to shift for themselves, without protection even from a 
single frigate! Of such imbecility what can be the result? And 
will Britain trust him as her minister of marine for another hour? 

A war with China is not a jest: a fleet may cut off supplies 
and injure trade to a certain extent—not beyond it. The mi- 
serable junkmen and floating population of that country are out- 
casts by its laws. ‘Their wrongs are merely their own: but if we 
are to make a serious impression on the Chinese government it 
must be on land also: and how is this to be effected? Armies of 


* For the unlearned reader’s gratification we endeavour to imitate the original of 
Catullus. 
‘* So blooms in sheltered glades the unconscious Flower ; 
Reared mid soft airs, hot sun, and cooling shower : 
Unharmed by Shares ; to vulgar Herds unknown ; 
Whom boys admire; and Marps have made their own.” 
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some hundred thousand men each, though vanquishable in pitched 
battles, are troublesome by their very numbers, and their passive 
courage—their constancy in defeat. If we trade with the Chinese 
under their existing laws, what security is there that homicide 
may not again occur? If we desire to alter this, how is it to be 
done? Are we to join the dethroned dynasty, with its millions of 
followers, and drive the Tatar usurpers from Pekin! 

The mischiefs of neglect already committed externally are 
known. A more serious point we now bring under consideration. 
It has been public and notorious, that experiments of a most for- 
midable character as to projectiles have been made; that in Eng- 
land this has gone so far as to necessitate a great change in our 
defensive system. ‘This has been confessed by those best cal- 
culated to judge; has been examined into scientifically by official 
order, yearsago. Certificates, couched in terms it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass, have declared that the invention is far beyond any 
effort of imagination; that the existence of Great Britain depends 
on it; that the fate of the navy must go with it wherever it is 
carried by the inventor; royal sanction has been given; the royal 
signature pledged, and for years, to the individual. Everything 
that words could promise, or incredulity require, has been ex- 
acted ;—and every proof demanded has been given, till doubt was 
converted into admiring consternation. 

Why is this power, against which all resistance, even that of 
the strongest fortifications, is impossible, still unobtained for the 
country ? 

Is it to be allowed to go to other nations, for them to turn it 
at once against a country they envy, and would fain destroy? 
Where lies the obstruction then? Is it really in that one sole 
quarter where inactivity and imbecility have been so often, and 
so justly, charged of late? The Whigs boast of economy; and 
the saving consequent on adopting this invention is admitted to 
amount to millions ; enough to pension off all those who might 
suffer by the change, and still produce a vast diminution of ex- 
penditure to the nation, as well as secure it against all contingen- 
cies for the future. Why then is all this thrown aside? Is it 
that the services of the present head of the Admiralty are so 
valuable, that even millions, annually saved, would not console the 
nation for his single loss ! 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


— 


Art. I[X.—Encyclopedie des échecs, ou resumé comparatif en tableaux sy- 
noptiques des meilleurs oworages écrits sur ce jeu par les auteurs fran- 
gas et étrangers, tant anciens que modernes, mis a l'usage de toutes les 
nations par le langage untversel des chifferes. Par M. Alexandre. 
Paris and London.* 


Tus certainly, even as far as extent is concerned, is the largest, best, 
and completest work on that noble and ancient game. M. Alexandre’s 
idea cannot be called other than original. He has extracted by ten 
years of labour the systems of the most celebrated players, and now lays 
them in a synoptical form before the student. Such is the plan of the 
work, and its practical utility is so tangible that we need not dilate on it 
farther: the labour of these crowded tables to the author is almost in- 
calculable; and yet the book, with its long rows of numbers, letters, 
and signs, apparently so complicated, will not take half an hour to un- 
riddle and understand completely. The author moreover has given an 
introductory game, in which this array of signs is thoroughly explained. 
The work is indispensable to every amateur of this pleasing science; and 
we have but to add that among the subscribers to it are the most illustri- 
ous names of both France and England. 


Art. X.—Picturesque Architecture of Paris. Folio. Boys, London. 


Tuts singularly beautiful work exhibits a series of plates combining 
all the delicacy and effect of colours with the cheapness of lithogra- 
phic impressions. The art is novel, and appears at one step to have 
rached a very high degree of perfection. The exactitude, finish, and 
beauty of the plates are exquisite, and invaluable to the amateur’s 
portfolio. 


* Hurst, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 
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MUSIC ABROAD AND AT HOME. 





CHINA. 


We have in a previous Number referred to the similarity existing 
between the Chinese Drama and our modern Italian Opera. A pas- 
sage we met with in “ Laou-Seng-Urh, or An Heir in his Old Age,” 
translated from a Chinese drama, confirms this view :— 

“In comedy the dialogue is carried on in the common colloquial 
language, but in the higher order of historical’ and tragical plays the 
tone of voice is elevated considerably above its natural pitch, and con- 
tinued throughout in a kind of whining monotony, having some resem- 
blance to, but wanting the modulation and cadences of, the recitative in 
the Italian Opera; as in this, too, the sentiments of grief, joy, love, 
hatred, revenge, &c. are in the Chinese dramas usually thrown into 
lyric poetry, and sung in soft or boisterous airs, according to the senti- 
ment expressed and the situation of the actor ; they are also accompa- 
nied with loud music, the performers being placed at the back part of 
the stage.* 

“* Whatever may be the merits or defects of the Chinese Drama, it is 
unquestionably their own invention. The only nation from whence they 
could have borrowed anything is that of Hindoostan, from whence they 
imported the religion of Budh.” 

There are pieces, the songs of which are difficult to be understood, 
especially by Europeans, because they are full of allusions to things un- 
known to us, and of figures of speech which we have much ado to com- 
prehend; for the Chinese have their poetry, as we have ours. The airs 
or tunes belonging to the songs are but few; and in the printed copies 
to every song the tune is prefixed. ‘These songs are printed in large 
characters, to distinguish them from the other parts of the dialogue. 

An account of a Chinese Dance will prove that this antediluvian nation 
held some very philosophical notions of the character of certain instru- 
ments :— 

** The Dance of Ou-ouang, a native of one of the northern provinces 
of the empire. 

“The dancers advanced from the north. Scarce did they commence 
a few-steps, before, on a sudden changing the order in which they came, 
they threw themselves into the figure of combatants, expressing by their 
attitudes, gestures, and evolutions, an order of battle, and the fate of the 
conquerors and conquered. In this they represented Ou-ouang, who 


* Their notions of the secondary importance of accompaniment was therefore much 
more correct and philosophical than ours. Surely it will strike any unprejudiced per- 
son that theatrical delusion is often marred by the sight and obtruding noise of an 
unequal or ill-matched orchestra. In solo accompaniments the effect is astonishingly 
improved when the player is not seen. 
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gave battle to Tcheou-ouang, defeated him, and remained master of the 
empire, by extinguishing for ever the dynasty of the Changs. Long 
before the dance, and to prepare the spectators for the music, the drum 
was beat by way of alert, in the fear that they might, at the bottom of 
their hearts, be taken up with some sentiment contrary to that mith which 
it was proposed to inspire them ; and it was by the sound of the drum that 
they were insensibly disposed to take the proper impressions. At the 
beginning of the dance there were certain passionate gestures, used with 
the hands and feet. This was particularly designed to divest the spec- 
tators of the compassion they might have for the sad fate of Tcheou- 
ouang.” 

Compare this with the description in Burney (vol. i. p. 465) of the 
Roman dance Sali,* established by Numa. ‘The only difference seems 
to be, that the Chinese dancers were spared the exertion of singing dur- 
ing the dance; while the Roman saltatores, in dancing, sang certain 
hymns after the manner of their country. Thaletes the poet, musician 
of Crete (according to the Scholiast on Pindar), was the first who com- 
posed the Hyporchemes for the armed or military dance ; but the dance 


itself, as we see by the foregoing account, was an invention of the 
Chinese. 


Hrnpoostan.—The impressive title of one of the most ancient San- 
scrit treatises on music is The Sea of Passions. Each note in the scale 
of their music is under the protection of a divinity. 


Hindu Scale. 


Sa......Shadja (pronounced Sarja or Kharja). 
Ri, .....Risabha (pronounced Rikhabh). 

Ga_ ....Gandhara. 

Ma ....Madhyama. 

Pa ....Panchana. 

Dha ....Dhaivata. 

Ni...... Nishada (pronounced Nikhad). 


The complete scale Swaragrdma or assemblage of notes, is likewise a 
Septac or Heptachord of seven notes. The Hindus place the seven 
notes under the protection of seven Adhishthatri Dévatas or superin- 
tending deities, as follow :— 


Shadja....under the protection of Agni. 

Risabha .. Brahma. 
Gandhara ‘ Sarasvati. 
Madyama Mabadeva. 
Panchana Sri or Lacshim. 
Dhaivata Ganesa. 
Nishada Surya, 


Of these notes there are four descriptions :—1st, the Bddi, which is 
* The Salii were originally twelve in number ; their chief was called Pre-Sul, 


which serves to show that they were properly Sul-it, priests of Sol. Their officer was 
called Vates, a musician, and they were in reality all Bards, 
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the Ansa or key-note, and is described as the Raja on whom all the rest 
depend ; 2nd, is Sambadi, which is considered as the Mantin or prin- 
cipal ministers of the Raja ; 3rd, Anubadi, described as subjects attached 
to their lord. 

The Indian Vedas are never read, but sung or chanted. 

The Minnesingers of Germany, the Troubadours of Provence, and 
the Improvisatori of Italy, are nothing but imitators of the poor Penang 
boatmen, who for ages practised the same extempore effusions. See 
Wilkinson’s Sketches of Chinese, p. 90:—‘* The manners of the inha- 
bitants are very simple and harmless. Upon entering one of their boats 
you immediately become a subject for their panegyric and eulogium, and 
every part of your dress is severally described and sung in chorus by the 
sable songsters, in their savage polacca, which, although possessing more 
discord than harmony, has a kind of melancholic dissonancy, not alto- 
gether unpleasing to the ear.” 


TURKEY AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


ConsTaNntTiNopLe.—The young sultan has not alone forbidden wine 
throughout his dominions, but even music! But the taste for the magic 
god has, within the last two years, spread so rapidly throughout Turkey, 
that the sultan’s command has gone forth unheeded; and the Turks 


will assuredly never abolish music, however they may discountenance 
wine. 


JorFu.—During the spring and early part of the summer, Meyer- 
beer’s Crociato has had a long run; Rossini’s Semiramide and his Bar- 
biere di Sevigha have also enjoyed a share of the public approbation. 
Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor was brought out expressly for our 
prima donna, M. Therése Menghini ; in which, and in Crociato particu- 
larly, she enraptured the audiences who flocked nightly to hear her 
enchanting voice; but she is now lost to the world—she died in August, 
deeply and sincerely regretted by every lover of music. 


Ataters.—A series of popular operas have been produced here, under 
the superintendence of Gerli, the bass singer. They commenced with 
Ricci’s Esposti, Cenerentolia, and Donizetti's Turquato Tasso ; but these 
did not succeed for want of an efficient prima donna. Madlle G. Leva 
was then sent for from Milan, and triumphantly succeeded in Donizetti's 
Lucia di Lammermoor, and in Bellini’s Norma. Gerli then produced, for 
the first time, his new opera, entitled J/ Sogno Punitore, which fully suc- 
ceeded until the close of the season. 

Some little disaffection arose among the French party, who desired 
that French and Italian operas should be played alternately ; but it was at 
length decided by the committee that the Italian opera should be pro- 
duced alternately with French vaudevilles. The Buffa-Mantegazza has 
obtained a six years’ licence from the French government in Algiers, 
with the aid of 12,000 francs, and the sole privilege of producing operas 
and plays; and further, that all persons opening other theatres in 
Algiers are to pay him one-fifth of their proceeds. Under these auspices 
he has gone to Italy, and is shortly expected from Milan, bringing some 
of the most talented singers with him. 
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Opessa.—The only music in full favour here is the Italian. The 
musical direction of the opera is under the leadership of F. Grini, from 
Florence ; the first violin is E. Boussier, from Leghorn, and the first vio- 
loncello Strinasacchi. |The operatic singers are principally from Milan : 
Maria Frisch is the prima donna, she gained great applause in ‘* Anna 
Bolena.” ‘‘ Catterina di Guisa” was produced here the beginning of 
October, for the first time, and found great favour ; the other favourites 
are ‘* Somnambula,”* “ Otello,” and “ Torquato Tasso.” 


RUSSIA. 


St. Pererspurc.—A. Adam has arrived at this city, and is engaged 
in the production of a new opera composed by himself, which will 
speedily be produced at the Royal Opera House. De Beriot, accom- 
panied by Benedict, is daily expected ; they gave a concert at Stuttgart, 
which was very fully attended. ‘Taglioni appeared in a ballet entitled 
“ T’Ombre,” in which she dances on a lake, and then vanishes. The 
Emperor sent her a handsome ornament studded with diamonds and tur- 
quoises. 

The Russian Theatre witnessed the appearance of singular talents in 
the person of Temenoff, who, having had no prototype, has unhappily left 
no successor. The credit of the Russian Theatre at St. Petersburgh is 
materially owing to the assiduity of the distinguished dramatic writer 
Prince Schachotskoj. A collection of four thousand popular Russian 
songs by Kirijewski will shortly be published. 

In the empress’s establishment for the education of noblemen’s and 
other children they cultivate music. “On entering the dining-hall we 
found all the nobles assembled. They immediately struck up the Hymn 
of Grace, their numerous and fine voices producing a magic and divine 
effect. 

The national concert has its peculiar instruments, in shape precisely 
like a wooden spoon, the upper part ornamented with bells, similar to a 
child’s coral: two of them are held in each hand, and played precisely 
like castanets, and are accompanied by violins and clarionets. ‘The vocal 
music is most extraordinary, ringing the changes with inconceivable 
rapidity, sometimes shrill, then low and plaintive, succeeded by boister- 
ous sounds, absolutely deafening. ‘The spoon or castanet performer was 
supposed to be recounting to his companions his mode of endeavouring 
to soften an unkind and obdurate mistress: the words were said to be 
strong and persuasive, partaking alternately of hope and despair; and 
they were accompanied with such gestures as made the whole intelligible 
to us.’—Captain G. Jones's Travels in Norway, Russia, §c. 1827, 
vol. ii. p. 72. 

** The musical instruments of the Russians enumerated and described 
by Guthrie are,—Ist, The Rojock, a rude species of Chalumean or moun- 
tain horn: it seems to be nearly the same as the shepherd's pastoral 
pipe of Theocritus. 2nd, The Dudka, a primitive kind of flute, similar 
to the one mentioned by Horace: ‘ Tibia non ut nunc aurichalcho vincta 

tubeque Emula, sed tenuis simplexque foramine panco Adspirare adesse 
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choris erat utilis,’ &c. 3rd, The Gelaika or Sipooka is a species of double 
flute, very similar to that of the Greeks. 4th, The Swirelka, a Syrin 
or Pan’s pipes. 5th, Zhe Rog, a species of horn or Corno de Caccia. 
6th, The Pilai, a cornmuse or bagpipe, undoubtedly wearing the primitive 
form of that instrument of ‘rude melody.’ 7th, The Balaika, a most 
ancient species of Russian guitar, of two strings. This well-known in- 
strument to the ancient and modern Greeks was found sculptured on an 
Egyptian obelisk, supposed to be the work otf Sesostris (it was thrown 
down in 1527, when the Duke of Bourbon took Rome), and lies now in 
the Campus Martius. The exact similarity between this old Egyptian 
instrument and the Balaika will enable us to judge in some degree of 
the very great antiquity of the primitive species of Cythera. 8th, The 
Goudok, the most antique kind of violin, and most probably, from its 
construction, the parent of the modern instrument of that name. 9th, 
The Gousli, or horizontal barp, not unlike in shape to what we now call 
the dulcimer. 10th, The Loschki seems to be a modification of the 
ancient Sistrum.” 


Erruscan Music.—With respect to Etruscan music, whoever regards 
the great number of instruments represented in the fine collection of ’ 
antiquities published under the patronage of Sir William Hamilton, as 
well as those at Rome by Passerio, must be convinced that the ancient 
inhabitants of Etruria were extremely attached to music. They were 
the inventors of the Versus Fescennini, so called by being first used by 
the people of Fescennia. Every species of musical instrument that is to 
be found in the remains of Greek sculpture is delineated on the vases of 
these collections, though the antiquity of them is imagined to be much 
higher than the general use of the instruments represented upon them 
was, even in Greece. —See Burney, vol. i. p. 471. 

Holy women served in the temple, aud an unmarried girl, called 
Canephoros, or basket-bearer, began the sacrifice, besides choruses of 
virgins, who hymned the goddess in songs of their country. Strabo, 
De Bello Punico, says in express terms that the public music, especially 
such as was used in sacrifices, came from Etruria to the Romans.—See 
also Livy, lib. 39. 

Godfrey Higgins, in his Anacalypsis, p. 373, states it as the belief of 
Niebuhr that the Etruscans once used a symbolical writing, and after- 
wards transcribed their narratives in more modern characters. Le 
Comte L’Etoile bas in his possession a number of ancient MSS. of 
Etruscan music, as it is said; if they are genuine, they are the rarest 
musical curiosities extant. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 


SevitLr.— But two operas seem to have fully succeeded of all that 
have been produced during the summer and autumn, and those were 
Donizetti’s Torguato Tasso and J Puritani. 


Lisson.—Operatic performances are at a low ebb. The only suc- 
cessful opera of late has been Herold’s Zampa, which was brought out 
with great pomp aud splendour in the decorations. 
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Oporto.—M. Ribas, the Flutist, from London, who is a native of 
Portugal, lately gave a concert at the Theatre there, which was ex- 
tremely well attended. He is a deserving man and clever artist. 


HOLLAND. 


The Dutch Society for the Improvement and Diffusion of Music has 
published an important and elaborate work, from the pen of J. Fenny, 
consisting of a grand “ Sinfonie,” which is dedicated to Cherubini, and 
has been so highly spoken of that the Society have agreed to bear the 
whole expense of publication. 
































La Hacve.—Dohler’s concert, which he gave a short time ago, was 
crowded with his admirers. 








POLAND. 


Warsaw.—There appears to be no musician of eminence residing 
in Poland, if we except Ernemann; nor have we had any of late 
years, for Chopin and Wolf soon left their native country, and the 
late Prince Radzivill cannot be taken into account, from his long sepa- 
ration and residence in foreign countries. The latest artists of note in 
Warsaw are Elsner, Kurpinski, and Felix Dobrzinski: the latter is pre- 
paring a grand opera for the stage. At the theatres there is nothing 
produced but what is considered as fashionable at Paris ; Der Freyschiitz, 
Preciosa, Cenerentola, Masaniello, and Robert le Diable being the only 
favourites. In the concerts there is equally a total absence of Polish 
music, and but littlkeGerman. For some years no “ Sinfonie” has been 
produced, the entertainments consisting almost entirely of French and 
Italian overtures. 


















































GERMANY. 


It is currently reported that Seidelmann, the actor, will visit London 
shortly with a German company. 











Vienna.—A new comic opera has lately been produced by Dessauw, 
entitled 4 Visit to St. Cyr, and met with great applause ; comic operas 
from German musicians being considered here a great novelty. 

On the 7th and 10th of November, Mendelssohn’s oratorio of Paul 
was performed in grand style by 1027 vocal and instrumental performers. 
This vast orchestra was composed of the following chorus: sopranos, 
270; altos, 160; tenors, 160; basses, 160; and Instrumental :—59 
first violins, 59 second violins, 48 violas, 4] violoncellos, 25 double basses, 
12 flutes, 12 oboes, 12 clarionets, 12 flageolets, 2 double flageolets, 3 
ophicleides, 12 horns, 8 trumpets, 9 trombones, and 4 kettle-drums. 
His majesty the emperor and all the court honoured the performance 
with their presence. The composer, Mendelssobn, was invited to Vienna 
to direct himself ; but some private arrangements would not admit of his 
absence fsom Leipzig. 

Listz, De Beriot, and the tenor Poggi are here. Dreischoek, the rival 
of Thalberg, is leaving for Paris. 

The Society of Friends of Music, in the Austrian States, lately 
performed Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of St. Paul; the programme for 
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the other two days’ performances consisted of Cherubini’s Requiem, and 
Spohr’s “ Der Heiland’s Letzte Stunden” (‘ Our Saviour’s Last Hours’’), 
which has only been performed at Cassell, Dresden and Norwich. 


Berurn, December.—Herr Miiller, from Brunswick, has given several 
concerts in this town, in conjunction with the celebrated pianiste, Clara 
Shleek. The former has much merit as a violin-player; the latter 
received universal applause in her execution of some of the most difficult 
of Thalberg’s pieces. M. Rume, a Belgian violinist, and director of the 
Conservatoire at Liége, has also been staying here, and intends giving 
one or two concerts. 

A new play, in five acts, was brought out here on the 20th of No- 
vember, entitled Albuno und Wecksel. It is evidently written with a 
reference to the present state of society, but was not universally applauded. 
The author is as yet unknown. 

Miss (not Fraulieu) Robena Anna Laidlaw, pianiste to the Queen of 
Hanover, is going to Vienna, having created a great sensation at Berlin 
and Frankfort. 

The Royal School of Music in this city, founded in 1834, gave 
a concert lately, performed by the pupils. The celebrated mass by 
Palestrina known by the name of the ‘ Missa Pape Marcelli,” the 
choruses in Naumann’s Oratorio of “ David,” some pieces from “Alceste,” 
by Lulli, Bach’s Duet for two Piano Fortes, and some pieces from Mo- 
zart’s ‘* Idomeneo,” were performed with great effect. Haumann, the 
violinist, is studying here. 

Spontinis Vestalin was played at the opera for the hundredth time 
on the 6th of October. 


Le1ezic, December.—Madame Camille Pleyel gave three concerts 
here: her talents as a pianiste are highly spoken of. At Dresden she 
was likewise greatly applauded. She is now on her road to Vienna. 

The Subscription Concerts, under the judicions management of two 
such celebrated musicians as Mendelssohn and David, maintain their 
justly acquired celebrity. Madlle Murti from Rusnuf, and Fraulim 
Schloss from Dusseldorf, are the prominent vocal performers during the 
present season, 

Great progress has been made in this country in the manufacture of 
pianofortes. Breitkopf and Hartel of this town, following the plan of 
Broadwood & Cc., and Schambach & Merhaut, those of Collard & 
Collard, they are reported by competent judges to be equal to the 
English, which cost £45, and can be purchased for about twenty-five 
guineas. Mendelssohn has composed a new grand psalm, which will 
shortly be produced. 


Franxrort.—A collection of posthumous pieces of vocal music, en- 
titled “* Joseph Gersbachs Liedernachiass,” has just been published here. 
They are short choral songs, or sacred melodies, chiefly in 4, 5, and 6 
parts. The best are No. 48, * Abendlied,” for six sopranos, No. 77, 
** Sehnsucht nach dem Tode’’—the others are so short and devoid of in- 
terest as not by any means to sustain the character that this class of 
German part songs generally maintains. But these “ sweepings of the 
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study” are, as in the case of Mozart’s “ Zaide,” the most unfair tests of 
any composer’s ability. 
The pianist Rosenhain has presented the Mozart Memorial Committee, 


at Frankfort, with an excellent pianoforte composition, which will shortly 
be published at Leipzig. 


Munica.—Mozart's celebrated opera of “ Don Juan” was recently 
produced at the King’s Theatre, with the original finale to the second 
act ; the theatre was unusually crowded, and the opera passed off with 
enthusiastic applause. Every where this opera is an evergreen when 
well got up. 


Ole Bull has been here and given six concerts; from hence he pro- 
ceeded to Stuttgard and Paris. 


Wuimarn.—Young Walter von Goethe, the grandson of the great 
genius of that name, who has studied music under Mendelsshon and C. 
Loewe, has composed a new opera. ‘The libretto is from a poem by 
Theodore Korner, and some of the scenes are represented as showing a 
great field of melody. It will be produced almost immediately at our 
theatre. He has also another opera in a state of forwardness, which 
will be probably brought out at Vienna. 

December.—Grillpaizer’s comedy, Weh dem der Leigt, is more remark- 
able for its pure poetical diction than for the humour and comic scenes 
which we expected to find in it. 


A new opera, entitled Mittunacht, composed by Chelard, Maitre-de- 


Chapelle at Munich, was performed here lately : it has many fine pas- 
sages, but is a little too noisy. 

Anselmo Lancia, an opera in one act, after the poem by Theodore 
Korner, was produced here by Walther von Goethe, grandson of the 


poet. The music hardly satisfied the expectations of an indulgent 
public. 


Drespen.—The Chevalier Morlacchi is occupied upon a new opera 
for the theatre at Venice. M. Chelard’s “‘ Macbeth” is in rehearsal at 
our theatre under the composer's direction. 


Srurrcarp.—The long expected “ Life of Beethoven,” by A. Schindler, 
will be published by Cotta next Easter, and will form one volume, con- 
sisting of twenty-four sheets. 


Benedict’s new opera, ‘* Gomez,” has been performed with success. 


Hanover.—Prince George, the crown prince of Hanover, has written 
a musical pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Ideen Betrachtungen iiber die Eigen- 
schaften der Musik.” It has been just published by Helwing of Ha- 


nover. 


Porspam.—But few operas are produced at the theatres in this town, 
ballets and comedies being the chief productions. A treat was offered 
recently to the musical inhabitants by the production of Auber’s “ Black 
Domino” at the King’s Theatre, which met with such rapturous applause 
that it is to be followed by a series of Italian and French operas. 
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Orrensacn.—T'he posthumous opera of Mozart’s Zaide has been 
published. The curiosity of all musical people having been strongly 
excited to know whether this composition, appearing so long after the 
composer's decease, be genuine, (M. André says it was composed in the 
year 1770,) has induced us to peruse it with all the interest that a long- 
cherished admiration of this great musician could excite. But we regret 
to say, the feeling of bitter disappointment that assailed us after closing 
the pianoforte score was very great. There is not one single passage in 
the whole opera that can be of the slightest benefit to Mozart’s reputa- 
tion; and believing, as we do, the history of its production as related in 
the Preface, we must say that no advantage can accrue to any person, 
imbued with the true musical feeling, in being forced to observe how 
little great composers can sometimes become, when they are set to work 
upon an inefficient and trite story. It appears that Mozart under- 
took Zaide (whose libretto is similar to, but not so effective as, The 
Seraglio), but left it unfinished for the last-named opera. By Zaide 
lying so long unnoticed among his papers, it is evident the composer very 
wisely thought nothing of it excepting as a mere exercise for his pen. 
The musical phrases throughout are quite common-place ; there is no 
approach to anything like bis fine style, excepting in the song by Soliman 
beginning “ Der Stolze leu,” which reminds us of the magnificent tenor 
song in Jdomeneo, “ Fuor del mar ;” but it is a mere shadow of that fine 
composition. The overture is effective, and so is the finale; but these, 
we believe, were not in the original MS. Altogether we,could not but 
think of the sensible advice given to a rising composer by an old and 
clever writer:—* All those pieces you write merely for exercise, and do 
not think highly of, for your reputation’s sake tear them up, and put 


them into the fire with your own hands.” Zaide should have been 
Mozart’s holocaust. 


Bruenn.—De Beriot has given a concert here, which was well attended. 


Pestn.—Such was the excitement which Jenny Lutzer’s performance 
in Halevy’s Jewess occasioned, that the people, after the performance, 
took the horses from the carriage and drew her to her hotel. The 


enthusiasm was equally great on her departure, the following day, for 
Presburg, her native town. 


Hatxie.—Seidelmann, the famous tragedian, has been performing in 


the characters of Cromwell, Mephistopheles, &c., and has given universal 
satisfaction. 


Bonn.—We lay before our readers a letter which M. Liszt has just 
sent to the committee for Beethoven’s monument; to the propositions 
of which they immediately consented :— 

“Gentlemen.—As the subscription for Beethoven’s Monument goes 
on but slowly, and consequently the execution of it is deferred to an in- 
definite period, I have the honour to make you a proposal, which I hope 
will suit you. I offer to make up the sum necessary for the erection of 
a monument to Beethoven, and only ask the privilege of appointing the 
artist to whom to confide this work. It is M. Bartolini, of Florence, 
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whose works are well known to you, and whom Italy honours as her 
greatest statuary. In an interview which I had with him on the sub- 
ject, he assured me that the monument in marble (the cost of which 
would be from 50,000 to 60,000 francs) might be finished in two 
years, and that he was quite ready to set about the work immediately. 
** Signed. F. Liszr.” 
The amount already subscribed is not more, we believe, than three- 
fourths of the amount; so that M. Liszt’s share will not be a trifling 
one that he offers with such generous feeling to this excellent purpose. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—The list of those elected as honorary members, at the last 
sitting of the academy of the Holy Cecilia, contains, among others, the 
following distinguished names— 

Honorary composers—Louis Spohr, L. Cherubini, K. Aiblinger, Count 
M. Carafa, Count S. Neukomm, G. de Conti Onslow, F. Morlacchi, 
G. Donizetti, S. Mercadante, P. Auber, H. M. Berton, Charles A. 
Adam, L. Confidati, C. Zanotti, C. G. Rocca, L. Bartolotti, G. Cec- 
chini, and R. Benedettoni. 

Instrumental composers and professors of the piano—K. Czerny, J. P. 
Pixis, T. Labarre, S. Thalberg, and F. Listz, who has so handsomely 
offered to make up the deficit in the funds for the Beethoven Memorial 
at Bonn. 

Honorary singers—Mary Hanbury, an English lady, Giuditta Pasta 
and Giuditta and Giulia Grisi. 

17th Oct.—The Christinos performed last week in their church a 
solemn mass to celebrate the return of peace. They were not allowed to 
celebrate by a Te Deum the victory gained over Don Carlos. 


Fiorence.—The Musical Festival which has just been held at the 
Palazzo Vecchio is described as exceeding any festival ever held in Italy. 
The performances consisted of Haydn’s ‘ Creation,” which was given by 
563 performers, to an audience of upwards of 4000 persons. The 
choir consisted of 360, of which were 60 sopranos, 90 tenors, 40 con- 
traltos, and 120 bass voices, and 50 masters. The orchestra contained 
70 1st violins, 20 2nd violins, 16 violoncellas, 18 double basses, 8 flutes, 
6 oboes, 10 clarionets, 14 bassoons, 14 horns, 8 trumpets, 9 large trum- 
pets. 


Mirian.—Mrs. Alfred Shaw has made a successful début at the Theatre 
La Scala in an opera by Verdi, a new writer. She certainly has one of 
the finest contralto voices in Europe, with the requisite strength of con- 
stitution to bear the wear and tear of public singing. There is little 
doubt she will have a successful career. ‘ 

There is an able article on the Music of Italy in the seventh number 
of “ The European,” a new weekly paper, taken from an article 
in the ‘* Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung,” evidently emanating from a 
person of sound musical knowledge and good taste. The fullowing re- 
marks may equally apply to the French as to the Jtalian modern school 
of operatic writing: ‘‘ Every now and then compositions make their 
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appearance, devoid of the least glimmering of genius, written without 
forethought, crammed with reminiscences, beset with nonsense, Over- 
loaded with dull instrumentation, and, by way of crowning grace, per- 
formed by young artistes, who, to the taught errors of the maestro, add 
their own blunders of intonation.” These things must go on so, until 
men of money, of sense, and firmness, undertake the onerous situation 
of managers, and it may well be asked who with such qualifications 
would venture upon this sea of troubles ? 

Louisa Crell, of Vienna, who is at present a dancer at the Milan 
Opera, bids fair to become a rival to Taglioni and the Elslers. 

Donizetti is now composing six operas, two for the Grand Opera, 
two for the Opera Comique, and two for the Theatre de la Renaissance 
at Paris. These six productions will be finished in the course of a year, 
and the half are already nearly so. 


Venice.—Rossini is to winter here. There is an idea that he will 
write an operetta in the Venetian dialect ; this would be a novelty, and 
we have often been surprised that it has never been attempted by any of 
our first rate composers. Any one who has read those comedies of 
Goldoni, and others in that racy and admirable /ingua provinciale, will 
acknowledge its complete fitness for the Opera Buffa. 

Rossini, a few days before he left Barbaja’s villa, situated near Na- 
ples, writes thus to a friend, in reply to the report that he was com- 
posing a new opera, entitled ‘“‘ Giovanno di Monferrato,” “ io ho finito” 
(I have finished), and further adds, “ for whom shall I compose, seeing 
you have no singers?” This corroborates what Laporte stated in’ the 
first opera bills of last season. 


Trieste.—The teatro grande opened about the middle of September, 
with Donizetti’s “* Lucia di Lammermoor,” Mile. Ungher sustaining the 
principal character. ‘Two new operas are in preparation, one composed 
by T. Lickl, the other by Otto O. Nicolay, both of whom are Germans, 


FRANCE. 


Paris.—A new opera, entitled “ La Jacquerie,” composed by a young 
writer named Mainzer, was represented lately at the ‘Theatre de la Re- 
naissance with success. 

M. Berlioz’s new symphony, founded upon the tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet, interspersed with vocal solos, chorusses, and prologues, is spoken 
of in the highest terms by the Revue et Gazette Musicale, (a musical 
periodical published twice a week in Paris, conducted by a committee 
of professors). The scherzo movement in particular, which describes 
the dream with Queen Mab, has a curious and original effect. At the 
Opera Comique, an opera, or operetta, in one act, intituled, La Sympho- 
nie, composed by M. Clappison, introduced Marie, the new tenor. Les 
Travestissemens, another opera, in one act, the music by M. Grisar, has 
appeared at the same theatre, but there is nothing remarkable in it. 
French composers are springing up hourly like mushrooms, but the pre- 
vious study to render themselves masters of their art appears not to be 
their, forte. M. Ruolz has produced his new opera, in three acts, La 
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Vendetta. The chorus of Voltigeurs is effective, so is the prayer and 
chorus ‘* Quels veux.” 

A Mass in German, by the late Carl Maria Von Weber, is reviewed in 
the Gazette Musicale ; we have not yet seen, but can have very little doubt 
of what description of variety, imaginative melody, and fine expression 
of the words, this favourite exercise of all the great writers would ex- 
hibit, when touched by the original pen of such an inspired composer as 
Weber proved himself to be in every department of his art. 


Etudes sur le Texte des Psaumes, 4 vols. 8vo, Par M. Nolhac. Paris, 
1839.—The object of this work is chiefly to show the true method of 
ascertaining the sense of many parts of the Psalms, by examining the 
manner in which they were sung in the Temple. ‘This is treated in a 
preliminary Discourse, noticing the union of music, poetry, and danc- 
ing. Numerous philological and critical notes, displaying much learn- 
ing and research, contribute to render this a most valuable work to the 
curious in ancient musical studies. 


Hymnes sacrées. Par M. Tarquéty. Music by Berlioz. 8vo. Paris, 
1839.—There is nothing particularly interesting in this work, save the 
musical portion by M. Berlioz. He is a musician evidently of an inde- 
pendent turn of mind, with great powers of invention, seen even in these 
hymns; short as most of them are, still the master-hand cannot be 
concealed. 

The music in Halevy’s opera, Le Shérif, is all extremely light, but 
pleasing. 

A professor of physic of the college of St. Corbigny, in France, has 
invented a new double bass instrument, which is played like a violin 
with a bow, but the left hand works upon a set of keys, which brings 
out passages of such peculiar power and sweetness, with so much ease 
and facility as have never before been heard. 

A. Thomas has composed a requiem, which is much praised for clear- 


ness and pure church music. Thomas is a pupil of Lesueur, who in- 
structed Berlioz. 


Theatrical Pieces in Paris.—During the month of November, at the 
twenty-five theatres open nightly, forty-two new pieces have been given, 
thus subdivided :—one comedy, one comic opera, nine melodramas, 


twenty-eight vaudevilles, burlettas, and comedy vaudevilles, and three 
pantomimes. 


Arras.—The Philharmonic Society of Arras will perform at the fes- 
tival of St. Cecile a solemn mass, composed by Mr.‘A. Elwart, which 
was heard at Paris last Easter. We cannot too much applaud the zeal 
with which the Philharmonic Society pursue such serious musical studies, 
and we are glad to see that this is the second time that a sacred com- 
position of Mr. Elwart has been performed at Arras on a like occasion. 


Roven.—An opera in two acts, words by M. Bunot de Gurgy, the 
music by M. Elwart, is rehearsing at the theatre at Rouen. The com- 
mittee of Rouen, who expect to succeed, spare no expense to render the 
piece in the scene of the €atalans extremely brilliant. The principal 
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characters will be supported by MM. Wermelen, Maillot, Boulard, 
and Mr. Felix Melotte. 


Sr. Mato.—The Festival of St. Cecelia was celebrated with a mass 
composed by M. Nelet, which is highly spoken of as a scientific and 
beautiful composition. 


Geneva, 10th Oct.—-M. Paginini, who has been staying at Geneva, 
his native town, for the last week, having arrived from Marseilles, had 
a severe nervous attack, which has decreased a little, but is still an ob- 
ject of anxiety to the numerous friends and admirers of this great artist. 


Pericuevx.—The Municipal Council have just determined on a 
measure which ought to be cited and imitated. ‘They have decided that 
six children of the choir of the Cathedral, belonging to the least wealthy 
families, shall be admitted gratis into the College. By these means they 
gain two points, since, besides the benefit of a certain and complete 
education to the poor children, they contribute to spread amongst the 
pupils a taste for the study of vocal music, by making some of these 
young choristers monitors for their schoolfellows. 


SWEDEN. 
Frithiof’s Saga. A Legend of the North. By Esaias Tegnér, Bishop 


of Wexid, in Sweden. Translated from the original Swedish, by G. 
Stevens, with Engravings, Musical Accompaniments, &c. Stockholm 
and London. 8vo. 1839.—This work, which ranks high as a literary 
curiosity (being an epic poem of great scope and variety of metre), is 
founded upon one of the most ancient of the Scandinavian legends, re- 
lating to the deeds of Frithiof the Dauntless, a noble warrior, who lived 
previously to the close of the eighth century. This is the fourth English 
translation that has appeared, and is well executed. Some clever litho- 
graphic engravings, and twelve ballad portions of the cantos, set to 
music by Crusell of Stockholm and others, are additions that render this 
translation the most complete of any we have read. The spirit and 
nervous energy that distinguish the poetry of many of these are admir- 
able ; and when the great difficulties that lie in the way of a /iteral, yet 
easy-reading translation, are considered, the translator deserves much 
commendation for his dexterity in steering so well between the two im- 
pediments. 

The musical adaptations are extremely characteristic and well ar- 
ranged ; in style they resemble the German Lieder. The Viking-Code 
(a sort of digest of the battle-breathing maxims of the northern free- 
booters) is a fine, though short, melody. Frithiof cometh to King Ring 
is not unlike Mozart’s Return—* The gale of dawn was breathing.” We 
were much pleased with the Old Christmas Carol to carto 11; it is 
really what it pretends to be, a genuine ancient melody. Among the 
engravings we notice the Scandinavian trumpet and harp, the former 
has a double bend, and is a modification of the Hebrew trumpet or 
shawm. The harp is of curious construction, it is in fact a triangular 
dulcimer set up on the modern harp sounding board, and must have been 
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played upon by the performer standing.* Some of the notes are inte- 
resting from the insight they give into the habits of these bold Norse- 
men; for instance, the Host fight on the Ice, The gifted Birds, or spirits, 
in their shape, one of the thousand resemblances to Asiatic manners, 
and many others that will interest the lovers of ancient lore. 

The Runes of Scandinavia and the ancient Greek letters were in- 
scribed on triangular pieces or staves of beech wood; now the word 
Buch signifies both a book and a beech-tree. ‘Thus we see why the 
beeches of Dodona spoke, and gave out oracles. See p. 229, Godfrey 
Higgins’s “ Anacalypses.” 


AMERICA. 


New Yorx.—Beethoven’s Fidelio was well performed lately here by 
Mrs. Martyn, Miss Poole, Giubelei, Manvers, and C. Martyn. If the 
Americans can relish such music as this they are indeed rapidly im- 
proving in taste, the cultivation of which will be rendered gradually more 
easy to them, while some of our best singers find ready patronage on the 
other side the Atlantic. 

Theatricals are at a low ebb in this country. Every principal 
theatre is losing money. The Park and National here, the Ches- 
nut at Philadelphia, and the Tremont at Boston. The Bowery and 
Walnut-street are making money, but no others: Miss Shirreff and 
Mr. Wilson are making immense sums by their concerts in this city ; 
the operatic corps at the Park are losing money. Charles Kean drew 
~ houses in Philadelphia and the south ; bis last engagement at the 

National was more successful. Vandenhoff and his lovely daughter have 
created a tremendous sensation in Baltimore and this city, and will 
wherever they may play. Celeste will net play here again; she is re- 
siding with her husband at Philadelphia; as soon as he recovers she 
will sail for Europe, and go to Baden-Baden. Klishnig, the great ape, 
is much admired by the New York ladies, who think him almost equal 
to the apes of Broadway. Chapman is well liked at the Park. Miss 
Poole and Mrs. Martyn, Sig. Giubelei and Mr. Manvers, are gaining 
ground nightly iu the estimation of their audience ; but still the houses 
are not well attended any where. The new theatre for Mr. Wallack in 
this city will be commenced shortly ; and there is a talk of building a 
new opera-house at Philadelphia on a plan superior to every other the- 
atre in this country. It is proposed that the basement shall be of mar- 
ble, fifteen feet high, divided into stores of twenty feet front by fifty 
feet deep, and that the upper walls shall be ornamented with Grecian 
windows richly dressed ; the whole crowned with a chaste cornice. The 
stores will be fire-proof, and the row will be the most elegant in the city. 


* The sounding boards of these harps being made very large also served the extra- 
ordinary purpose of secreting young ladies! for we learn from a note to page 141, that 
during a nuptial festivity, that ‘‘ Smith” (a magician) “ skipped up the steps to the 
platform, where the harp lay, and, placing the bride in the instrument, lowered it from 
the window by a cord, and escaped with her.” 
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LONDON. 


Covent GARDEN continues at the head of our theatres, and the exer- 
tions of the fair lessee have met with their reward in the crowded attend- 
ances which have filled the theatre during what has heretofore been 
considered the most unprofitable period of the season. In addition to 
the delightful play of Love, the Beggars’ Opera has been most effectually 
revived, and it is highly satisfactory to learn that Madame has a new 
opera by J. M. Jolly in a forward state of preparation, as well as a new 
play from the pen of the veteran author Leigh Hunt. 


The Haymarket continues its brilliant career to the close of an almost 
unprecedented season. The Sea Captain, whose name is Macready, the 
most efficient commander in the service, has met with a prosperous 
voyage, the results of which must prove highly satisfactory to Mr, Web- 
ster, the indefatigable lessee, who has judiciously secured the invaluable 
services of Mr. Macready and Mr. Power for the next season. ‘The first 
English tragic actress, Miss Helen Faucit, has been compelled from ill 
health to quit the stage; and it is greatly to be feared it will be long 
ere she can safely return to its boards, 

Drury Lane has been but indifferently attended for some time past, 
although free admissions for the season have been hawked about at a 
much lower rate than those of the best minor houses. It has however 
brought before the public two valuable additions to opera, and a tragic 
actress, Miss Montague. Mr. Lacy is getting up one of Boildeau’s 
operas for his daughter. Mr. Loder’s opera will shortly be produced. 
Of the singers Miss Lacy (Delcy is the assumed name) has all the 
requisites by nature to make a fine singer. Her appearance is prepos- 
sessing, her enunciation clear and distinct, and her voice powerful, well 
toned and of large compass. As Agatha, in Weber's Der Freischutz, 
she was loudly and deservedly applauded. Mrs. Alban Croft, whose 
voice is good, but somewhat unequal, made an effective Polly in the 
Beggars’ Opera. Two new tragedies are in preparation; the first 
“ Mary Stuart,” is from the pen of Mr. James Haynes, the author of 
“ Durazzo ;” the other, by Miss Mitford, will shortly follow. ° 

It is daily argued the English have no taste for music, and the thin 
attendances at the theatres on the representation of operas are adduced 
as evidence. The Sacred Harmonic Society and the Concerts a la Musard, 
springing up in all the great provincial towns, are sufficient to refute the 
general argument, yet it is evident there is a defect somewhere, and 
unless the several new operas now in a forward state from Rodwell, 
Macfarren, Rooke, Bishop, and others, are cast upon some soul-stirring 
events, such as will carry the interest of the audience throughout the 
whole of the scenes, they will probably share the unenviable fate of 
Rooke’s Henrique. And although it might be considered an infringe- 
ment of the laws of opera, yet were the heavy recitatives replaced by 
dialogue, it is certain it would not tend so much to weary a novelty- 
loving English audience. 

We are glad to preceive the announcement of a weekly musical peri- 


odical, entitled the Musical Journal, professing to be impartial, and free 
from party spirit. 
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Sacrep Harmonic Society. Exeter Hall.—A greater proof of the 
entire success of this society cannot be adduced than in recording the 
fact that this immense hall is insufficient to accommodate the thousands 
who flock here on every representation. Handel's Oratorios of Solomon 
and the Messiah have been produced with extraordinary effect, some of 
the choruses were at times truly grand. It is somewhat singular that 
most of the finest musical performances, and certainly the most success- 
ful in this country, are those at the cheapest rate of admission, and as a 
further proof we will instance the 


Concerts a LA Musarp at THe Enoeiisn Opera Hovse.—These 
very deservedly successful concerts are nightly filled with a select and 
fashionable company, who loudly attest their approbation of the selection 
as well as the execution of the overtures, waltzes, and quadrilles. The 
solo performances are a principal feature in the entertainments, particu- 
larly those by Harper, Willy, Richardson, and Baumann. ‘The selec- 
tion from Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, arranged by the conductor 
Negri with obligato parts for corno ingleze, bassoon and clarinet by 
Cook, Baumann and Lazarus, is a most effective and meritorious selection. 


The Directors of the Purtuarmonic have decided on altering the 
arrangements of the orchestra next season; the basses will be thrown 
back, and the violins will be brought more forward. This plan has been 
long adopted in France, and has been found to answer extremely well, 
for the instruments are better balanced—that is, the audience will bear 
more of the violins and wood instruments, and less of the ponderous 
basses and brass band. The new symphony by Spohr has been re- 
ceived, and will be shortly rehearsed, as well as Berlioz’ new symphony 
to “* Romeo and Juliet.” 


Among the musical publications lately printed, there is a Treatise 
on “* Singing in Parts ; containing Progressive Instructions for the Simul- 
taneous Practice of Two, Three, Four, Five, or a greater Number of 
Voices. By Thomas Cooke.”—This is decidedly the best work we have 
yet seen on this branch of vocal art. The exercises commence from 
simple Intervals in Duetto, with some classical but short Duets from 
Mozart, Haydn, &c. Then follow Trios on the Intervals, succeeded by 
Webbe’s “ O come o bella,” and three-part Rounds. Among the pieces 
in four parts are some excellent Rounds and Catches, by the author; 
Horsley Horncastle’s Prize Catch ‘* You've told a story ;” a few Canons, 
one by’ Sir G. Smart ; some Madrigals, with a Hymn of Purcell’s, and 
‘* Et vitam,” by Perti. The observations dispersed throughout the book 
are-sensible and pertinent. If well studied must materially assist those 
amateurs who are training as choral singers, of which there are not a 
few, if we may judge by the number of choral societies springing up 
everywhere. 


Select Organ Pieces. Novello’s Collection. Number 59.—The no- 
velties in it are a chorus “ Et vitam venturi,” by Horncastle; it is a 
Fugal piece of bold construction, well worked, and not too long; a 
chorus on the same subject by Lofti ; and a pleasing Andante by C. 
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Stokes. We have much pleasure in noticing two very beautiful Trios 
by a composer whose name has hitherto been unknown to us, a Al. 
Curshman. ‘The one commencing ‘‘ Addio” is the most effective. The 
melody is charming, and well sustained throughout. 


The Memoirs of Charles Matthews, by Mrs. Matthews, is one of the 
most amusing biographies we remember to have read; but the writer 
has one besetting sin, which displays itself in almost every page—that of 
judging all characters by her own standard of perfection. Thus Mr. 
George Robins is the acme of perfection ; nay, more, be is represented 
as the most celebrated man in Europe. This would be well did the 
writer but avoid the other extreme ; for it is indeed with pain we observe 
the necessity which occasioned the publication of Forgotten Facts in the 
Memoirs of Mr. Charles Matthews, by S.J. Arnold, Esq. 

Mr. Arnold, who has deservedly earned a reputation unequalled as a 
theatrical manager (if we except Mr. Macready), and whose exertions in 
the cause of English operatic music during a long career will ever merit 
the thanks of this country, has been called on to refute one of the 
grossest misrepresentations that have ever been palmed on the public. 
Mr. Arnold says, and to this the world will bear witness :— 

“ Circumstances, it appears, prevented my young friend Charles from 
fulfilling his intention (of writing the memoirs of his father) ; and this 
I deeply regret, since the task has fallen into the hands of one who has, 
under some strange delusion, fallen into the great moral error of substi- 
tuting fiction and misrepresentation for truth, and by strange distortion 
converted a most liberal and unprecedented engagement into an act of 
imposition and even deep designing fraud. * * * And this is the return 
to a man whom your husband, during his life, acknowledged as one 
‘who was ordained to advance his fortune.’ ” 


The manner of dividing in Chanting the Words of the Psalms as used 
in some of the Churches. By Martin H. Hodges. 4to.]—This printed 
sheet is intended to apply a remedy to the really irremediable defects in 
chanting, arising from the impossibility of uniting all the voices exactly 
together when no regular time can be kept. Mr. J. B. Sale has written 
a work on the same subject, and both are useful as guides to persons 
unaccustomed to chant, but it must be evident to all who know any 
thing of the matter, that merely one inefficient singer introduced into a 
choir will mar the effect entirely, and no book can obviate the difficulty. 


EDINBURGH. 


Several Promenade Concerts have been given by Mr. Musgrave in the 
Hopetoun Rooms, and have been numerously and fashionably attended. 
Miss Platt’s performance on the pianoforte was excellent of its kind. 
The solo on the cornet & piston, by Mrs. Wood, was exquisite, and re- 
ceived a warm encore. Mr. Musgrave led with his accustomed taste and 
spirit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE, 


Ur to the end of October there had been published, during the present year, 
in France, 5324 works in the living and dead languages, 287 musical pieces, 
1015 engravings and lithographs, and 100 maps and topographical plans. 

The newly-discovered apparatus by which sea-water is rendered fresh and 
perfectly pure has been placed on board several of the government vessels; 
two and a half gallons of coals are sufficient to convert thirty gallons of sea- 
water into a state of purity and fit for culinary and other uses. 

Laborde’s Voyaye de l’Orient is proceeding rapidly; the last two numbers, 
the fifteenth and sixteenth, contain excellent views of Aleppo, Jerusalem, 
Jericho, Aden, &c. &c.; it will be completed in about thirty-six numbers. 

Marc Aurel, fréres, have just published the first volume of Biographie des 
premiéres Années de Nupoléon Bonaparte, by the M. de Coston; the second 
volume and Appendix will complete the work. 

A very valuable illustrated geography has just been published by Chauchard 
and Miintz, of Paris, entitled Cours méthodique de géographie a l’usage des 
établissements d’instruction el des gens du monde; it has 22 maps and upwards 
of 400 finely-executed drawings. The 24th volume of the Archives curieuses 
de l’histoire de France depuis Louis XI. jusqu’a Louis XVILI. has at length 
appeared. 

A work highly interesting to the sporting world is now in the course of pub- 
lication, Voyage d’un chasseur dans les différentes parties du monde, revue géné- 
rale des chusses et des péches de tous les pays. The first portion of the work, 
Africa, has already appeared, and consists of forty-one numbers, containing 
forty engravings. 

Savoy.—The railroad from Chambery to Bourget was opened the early part 
of October, in the presence of the King of Sardinia; it is two French leagues 
in length, and runs by the side of a canal and within an avenue of poplar 
trees, affording a most picturesque view of mountainous country and the shores 
of the sea near Bourget. It will effect a great improvement in the trade be- 
tween France and Chambery, as it is connected with the steam-boats which 
run between Lyons and Bourget. 


GERMANY. 


Beriin.—A central society for statistics is in the course of formation at 
Berlin, with which all the statistical societies in Germany are to correspond. 

The third centenary of the discovery of printing will be celebrated with great 
splendour at Leipzig, on the 24th, 25th and 25th of June, 1840. The next 
Number of this Review will give full particulars as to the several festivities 
which are to take place. It is generally considered the fetes will exceed any- 
thing before witnessed in that part of Germany. 

A petition has been presented to the parliament of Saxony, now sitting at 
Dresden, for permission to construct a railroad from a point in the province: 
of Lusatia (Lausitz) to Dresden, and from thence across the Mountains 
(Eizgebirge) and the district of Voigtlande to the frontiers of Bavaria. 
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One of the most interesting Journals published in Germany is the Hanno- 
versches Museum, which appears twice every week at Hanover; it contains both 
literary and musical intelligence ; the subjects are well selected and are written 
with great care and judgment. Since the death of the editor, Dr. Schroder, it 
has been continued with the same talent by the widow, who has engaged some 
of the first literary contributors upon it. 

The German Meteorologists have declared the present will be a very severe 
winter. The Aurora Borealis having been unusually vivid throughout Germany. 


GREECE. 


The first stone of the new university at Athens was laid on 14th July, with 


great rejoicing. 
ITALY. 


Trieste has been much improved within the last few years; and during the 
past summer innumerable old houses have been demolished and new streets 
built. In the neighbourhood of St. Andrea large portions of land near the sea 
have been built over, and even to where hills formerly stood on the land side, 
the city has extended its limits; in the Guardiella, sixty new houses are in pro- 
cess of building. The city now consists of 4240 houses, and 75,551 inhabitants; 
the increase of population within a short period being 2527. 

A meeting of merchants was recently held at Trieste, at which the Archduke 
John presided; the object was the construction of a railroad from Trieste to 
Vienna. According to the plan of the engineer, Sommering, the only inter- 
ruption to the line is a few miles of very mountainous country, which will be 
travelled over by horses. At the Castle of Duino, about three leagues from 
Trieste, the railroad will join the great Lombardy and Venetian branch. The 
Archduke expressed his approbation in the warmest terms, and added, that it 
was the earnest wish of the Emperor that this great desideratum should be 
effected, by which we may bid abieu to the shores of the Adriatic in the morn- 

ing and sleep in the Austrian imperial capital the same night. 


POLAND. 


Witna.—The publishers here as well as at Warsaw, are exceedingly cautious 
in accepting original Polish works; hence the few works which appear are 
either translations of popular French romances or school books, and the two 
Polish literary newspapers, Wizerunki and Literatura i krytyka, the latter by 
Grabowski, are mostly filled with translations from French and German news- 
papers, giving little attention to native literature. 

Joseph Zawadzki, the principal bookseller at Wilna, died at the end of last 
year; his stock accumulated during thirty years amounted at the period of his 
death to upwards of 400 very rare and costly works; he commenced a cata- 
logue of works on Polish Literature, the first volume of which has since been 
published by his sons, ‘‘ Obraz biblio graficzno historyceny Literatury Polskiej. 

Within the last two years, Joseph J. Kraszewski, a native of Omelo, in 
Volhynia, has created the greatest astonishment by his literary and poetical 
works. Since Moritz Mochnacki, no one has risen so high in public estimation 
as Kraszewski; the first part of his Poezye and his Wedrowski literackie fan- 
tastyczne i historyczne (Literary, imaginative and historical Wanderings), are 
highly spoken of by Grabowski and other learned authors, as being filled with 
youthful and vigorous pictures of every-day lie. Tle is now employed in 
writing a history of Wilna, the first part of which has already appeared. 

The first four parts of a history of Lithuania, Dzieje starozytne narodn litew- 
skiego, has appeared from the pen of Theodore Narbutt. 
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A very highly-wrought and interesting historical tale has been published by 
the author Balinski, entitled Pamietniki 0 krolowe} Babarze, Memoirs of Queen 
Barbara Radzivill, consort of Sigismund August; the historical facts and data 
connected with this extraordinary woman have been carefully collected from 
the Radzivillian archives. 

The Memoirs of Maskiewicza, recently published, Pamietniki Samuela 
Maskiewicza, who was born in 1594, are highly interesting, and contain many 
important facts connected with the history of Poland and of Russia. Ustria- 
low is at present engaged in translating the work into the Russian language. 

Among the recent poetical publications, the Piesni wiesniaczne z nad Memna, 
Songs of the People of Niemen, by Czeczot, have met with especial favour; 
they are translations of the songs sung at the present day by the Lithuanian 
peasantry, in the white Russian dialect. The Poezye, by Michael Juzierski, 
contain poetical descriptions of Ukrainian nature and life; and a third collec- 
tion, Poezye trzech braci, Poems by the three brothers Grzymalowski, are for 
the most part vivacious, mirthful and amorous poems. 

The Encyclopedia Powszechno, a work which was noticed in the last Number 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review, is so voluminous, that the twentieth volume, 
now just published, has only completed the letter B. The improbability of 
this work ever being completed has occasioned the publication of the Mala 
Encyklopedya, of which two volumes have already appeared, containing all the 
letters as far as F. The articles are short and concise, and comprise every- 
thing interesting to Poland, particularly as to its people, its literature, its cele- 
brated men, its cities, rivers, mountains, &c. The only omissions are its 
eminent living characters, and all those who figured in the last political events 
which led to such important changes in the govérnment of this unhappy country. 

Amidst the numerous works on Polish literature which have emanated from 
the house of Breitkoff and Hartel, in Leipzig, is a new edition of the celebrated 
work on Polish Heraldry, which was originally published at Lemberg, in four 
folio volumes, from the pen of the Jesuit Kaspar Niesiecki, in 1728 to 1743, 
and who died in 1743. The Austrian cabinet acknowledged the work to be 
authentic, in a decree dated 6th October, 1800. The new edition, entitled 
“ Henparz Poisxi Kaspra Niesieckiego,” has been very judiciously curtailed 
by Johann Bobrowicz, who has at the same time supplied some very important 
omissions from Wieladek’s Heraldik, Krasicki’s Zusadtzen, and other works. 


PORTUGAL. 


In no country in Europe has literature so much digressed as in Portugal ; 
even the daily papers are filled up with personal invectives and political dis- 
quisitions. In the boudoirs of their ladies nothing, save a few French romances, 
can be found. German writers ascribe this disgraceful state to the freedom of 
the press. 


RUSSIA. 


The Imperial Public Library contains upwards of 425,621 volumes, and 
17,236 manuscripts, which are under the care of twenty-seven officials. The 
University Library has received a valuable acquisition in the library of Pro- 
fessor Schafer, of Leipzig, including 633 Russian works, which had hitherto been 
wanting. The University, at the close of its academical year, consisted of 42 
professors and 413 students. 

Twenty-four works were sent in to the Academy of St. Petersburg, as 
competitors for the Demidow Prizes of 5000 rubles (£200) and 2500 rubles 
(£100); of these 5 were Historical, 4 Mathematical, 3 Medical, 3 Agricultural, 
2 on Oriental Language, 2 on Military Knowledge, 2 on Jurisprudence, 1 Sta- 
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tistical, 1 Travels, and 1 Scholastical. All of which, with the exception of 
four, were written in the Russian language. The second prize was awarded 
to several, for only two were selected for the highest honour, viz. a Chinese 
Grammar, by the monk Hyacinth, and a work on Military Tactics, by Major 
General Medem. 

An Armenian Professorship has been added to the University of Kasan, 
which has already made great progress in Oriental Literature, by its learned 
Mongolian and Chinese Professors. The salary attached to the Armenian 
chair is 4500 rubles (£180) annually. 

A literary society at St. Petersburg have taken up the publication of the 
Russian Conversations- Lexicon, which had been delayed in consequence of the 
failure of Pluchart, the late publisher. Fifteen volumes of this work have 
already appeared, which will be very voluminous; it having only reached the 
letter G. 

The best annual is the Jutreniaja Zarja, “the Morning’s Dawn;” it has 
several very excellent papers, and is embellished with four engravings. 

A literary Russian newspaper has appearéd in monthly parts at St. Peters- 
burg. It contains many valuable sketches on Russian literature and history, 
and is edited by Krujewski, while in the list of its contributors are ranked some 
of the best Russian writers. A few translations are also occasionally inserted, 
some scenes from Gothe’s Faust, and one of Tieck’s novels were the most 
recent. 

A very comprehensive catalogue of Russian works, and in particular those 
referring to the history of the Russian empire, has been published recently by 
Tschertkow of Moscow. 

A continuation of Strahl’s Russian Religious Historians is in the course of 
publication, by Professor Snegirew, of Moscow. The first part contains a 
biography of the author by himself, who intends including the lives of at great 
Russian historians, by which it will comprise a biography of more than 250 
individuals. 


SCLAVONIA. 


The several Sclavonic nations forming the southern boundary of the Austrian 
empire, and comprehending the countries or districts of Dalmatia, Illyria, 
Croatia, Servia, Kainen, Kartnen and Steyermark, with a population of five 
millions, have always been distinguished by a language peculiar to themselves ; 
this language is comprised of seventeen distinct dialects, and from which Dr. 
Ludewit Gai, of Agram, has grounded one common language, and has brought 
it into general use since 1836, in the Illyrian national newspaper, which he 
publishes twice each week: entitled Ilirske Narodne Nowine. This paper, 
and its extra weekly sheet, entitled Danica Ilirska (Illyrian Morning Star), is 
written in the I!lyrian dialect, as spoken by the inhabitants of Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, the Hungarian coast, Servia, Bosnia, &c., but it is readily comprehended 
by all the other Sclavonic tribes. 

A printing establishment has been formed since 1838, at Agram, with new 
types, under the direction of Dr. Gai, and has already issued several interest- 
ing works. Among others the “ Dramatic Attempts,” Dramaticka Pokusenjs, 
by Dr. Demeter, the first part of which contains two dramas, founded on old 
Ragusian tragedies; they are entitled Ljuba i Duznost (Love and Duty), and 
Karvna Osveta (Revenge for Bloodshed). Another drama has also appeared 
at Agram, entitled Juran i Sofia (Juran and Sophia), or the Turks at Essek, by 
J. Kukuljewitsch Saktschinski, giving a faithful display of the old Ragusian 
classics, to which is prefixed an episode of the fight with the Turks; and “ De- 
lightful Tales,” Ugodne Pripoviesti, by A. Russi, in one volume, printed by 
the Dr. Gai above mentioned, are translated from the Italian, 
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Viekoslaw Babukitsch has laid the first foundation of a comprehensive gram- 
mar, by the publication of Osnova Nariecja Ilirskoga, an Illyrian grammar, 
printed and published at Agram. A dictionary of the Illyrian language will 
also shortly appear, and a society for the diffusion of the new language has 
been formed at Agram, of which Count Draskowitsch is the president. He 
has written a work entitled A Word to Illyria’s Daughters, to which a most 
important article is appended by Schaffarik, upon the early Illyrian history 
and regeneration of the modern literature of the country. The first Illyrian 
kingdom, according to Draskowitsch’s account, was formed by Cadmus, 1443 
years B.c., near to where Dubrownik (Ragusa) now stands. Feared by the 
Greeks and Romans, they were warred upon by the tyrant Dionysius, the 
Macedonian kings, and Alexander the Great; the latter had many of the brave 
Illyrians with him in the Persian war, and at his death they became so powerful 
under their kings Plevrat and Ogram, that Rome tried every method to weaken 
them. Upon the fall of Carthage, the throne of the Illyrian king Gencius and 
the country fell into the hands of the Romans, who called it Iliria (Illyricum). 
Two thousand three hundred an@ twenty-six years after the foundation of the 
first Illyrian kingdom, then a.p. 883, the Magyars took possession of Illyria, 
with the exception of Croatia and Dalmatia, who protected theirking, BedaIV. . 
and his family, but the Tatars were ultimately driven back and the Hungarian 
dynasty restored. 

From the end of the 14th century learning gradually sprung up in Dalmatia, 
and several poets, and among others Zlataritsch, Palmotitsch, and Katantzitsch, 
became known to the world by their learned writings and their poetry; to these 
followed the most celebrated Illyrian poet of former times, [wan Gundulitsch, 
who was born in 1588. He wrote twelve dramas compiled from old Greek 
tragedies, and the celebrated epic poem Osman Spiewan, in twenty songs. 
Some few of his works have been reprinted lately, but the greater part was lost 
in the earthquake of Ragusa, in 1667, and which probably destroyed many 
other highly important documents. 


SICILY. 


The earliest records of the literature of Sicily are contained in the Biblioteca 
Siciliana, by Antonio Mongitore, and the Elogj d’illustri Siliciani scritta dal 
Ragusa. In the reign of Alfonso, Salvadore de Blasi commenced the history, 
with the origin and progress of Sicilian literature, collecting his materials 
from the writings of Domenico Schiavo, and Rosario Gregorio; but this 
necessary work has never been completed, and what had been written by Fran- 
cesco Vesco, the Greek professor of the university of Palermo, and a great 
writer on literature, was never printed, and is consequently lost. 

From an early period, the Greek, Latin and Hebrew languages were taught 
at all the Sicilian schools. In the 12th century, the Italian was first used by 
the native poets in simple and agreeable strains; from the 13th to the 15th 
centuries it gradually fell into disuse, and all the learned authors wrote in Latin. 
During the 17th and greater part of the 18th centuries, French became the 
prevailing language of all their authors. The first to break this rule were 
Antonio Cesari and D. Salvagnini, who produced Segni’s Storie Fiorentine, 
and several other excellent works in Italian. Giannagostino de Cosmi laid 
the foundation of the general Italian grammar, and published three volumes 
Degli Elementi di Filologia, and afterwards Cesari’s Dinarteaionn sulla lingua 
Italianu. These were succeeded by Gregorio’s Discorsi intorno alla Sicilia, 
and Tommaso Gargollo’s Viaggio in Grecia, published in London, and his 
Memoire sulle belle Arti. Count Sebastiano Ayala da Castrogiovanni pub- 
lished his Dizionario della Crusa at Vienna. 
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Of all the early Sicilian poets, Giovanni Meli must be noted as the most 
celebrated. His songs soon became national airs, and the people acknow- 
ledged him as their national poet. Among his numerous writings, his Ana- 
creontic odes were considered as superior to those of other poets. Ignazio 
Scimonelli, C. F. Gambino, and O. Tercio, all rose to great favour through 
their national poems. A. Galfo published his Saggio Poetico in four volumes, 
during his residence at Rome; his drama of Il Socrate met with especial favour. 
C. Gaetani, Count de la Torre, gained considerable fame by his poems Sui 
Doveri dell’ Uomo, and Ecloghe Piscetorie, in addition to his translations of 
the Greek authors. To these must he added T. Gargallo, whose fame still 
spreads throughout all Sicily and Italy, while his odes and his Anno Poetica 
published at Venice amply prove his perfect acquaintance with the ancient 
classic historians and other celebrated writers. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The first part of a work, forming a valuable addition to the history of Swit- 
zerland, has just appeared at Lausanne, “ Memoires et Documents publiés par 
la Societé d'histoire de la Suisse romande.” It contains the rules of the society, 
a list of the members, a Memoire sur le rectorat de Bourgoyne, the Statuts 
inédits de Pierre de Savoie, and an historical notice of the Counts of Gruyéres. 

Nevucnatet.—Dr. Agassiz, the celebrated Geologist and author of Recherches 
sur les Poissons Fossiles, which has already reached the 13th part, has just 
published the first number of an Histoire naturelle des Poissons d’ Eau Douce, 
to be complete in two volvmes of letter-press and 90 plates. The first part of 
his Monographies d’ Echinodermes has also appeared. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frank Hall Standish’s work, entitled Seville and its Environs, is nearly ready, 
and will be embellished with a portrait of the author. 

A translation of the Second Part of Gothe’s Faust is in the course of publi- 
cation from the pen of Jonathan Birch, Esq., the talented translator of the 
First Part of Gothe’s Faust, and several other works. The superior manner 
in which the first number has been got up leaves no doubt of the ultimate 
success of the work. 

One of the most perfect instances of “ the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties,” is displayed in a clever little work entitled The Autobiography of 
Thomas Platier, who figured in the sixteenth century. The narrative is simple 
and unpretending, and savours of a pure religious spirit, consonant to the times 
in which it was written. 

Gatherings from Grave-Yards, with a History of the Modes of Interment among 
different Nations, by G. A. Walker, affords another proof of the vicious folly of 
interring the dead within the walls of a densely populated city. Our conti- 
nental friends will be really surprised, on the perusal of this work, to find the 
citizens of London, in this particular, so far behind the rest of the world. 

Notes on South African Affairs, by W. B. Boyce, recently published, con- 
tains some valuable remarks as to Kafferland, and excellent hints on the best 
and most approved systems of border policy. 

Chartism, by Thomas Carlyle, is a work containing ten short and concise 
chapters on the condition of the labouring classes in this country and Ireland. 
The fourth and concluding chapters in particular embody some very apt and 
shrewd remarks. 
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reau, a la tribune et aux lectures publiques. No. I. 8vo. Paris. 

Sand, Lélia, (Nouvelle édition.) 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 24s. 6d. 

Scépes vidsidh Singers Weilfahrt—Aedhelstans Sieg bei Brunanburg. 8vo. Zurich. 
1s. 6d. 

Shakspeare’s dramatische Werke, tibersetzt von Schlegel und Tieck. Vol. VIII. 
Berlin. 2s, Vellum paper, 2s. 6d. 

Soulie, Confessions générale. 2 Vols. Paris. 

———, Le fils de la folle, drame en cing actes, 8vo. Paris, 1s. 

Spindler, Vergissmeinnicht Taschenbuch fiir 1840. 16mo. Stuttg. 7s. 6d. 

Sue, Arthur. Vol. ILI. 1V. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Taunay, Le Petit et le Grande Monde, esquisses des Mccurs contemporaines, 2 Vols. 
8vo. Paris. 

Teger, E., Frithiofs Saga, a Legend of the North, translated from theoriginal Swe- 


dish. 17 engravings, 12 musica] accompaniments, and other addenda, 8vo. 
Stockholm. 15s. 
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ThéAatre francais au moyen-dge, publié d’aprés les manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du 
Roi. (11me—14me siécles.) 8vo. Paris, 14s, 

Trelat, Recherches historiques sur la folie. 8vo. Paris. Ss. 6d. 

Viel-Castel, de, La Noblesse de province. Arthur d’Aizac, 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
17s. 6d. 

Vigny, de, Théatre. Ocuvres complétes. Vol. VI. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Waiblinger, W., Gesammelte Werke, mit des Dichters Leben von H. Canitz, Vol. 

I. XII. Hamb. 6s. 






ARCHITECTURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Architektonisches Album. Part IV. Die St. Petri und Pauli Kirche bei Potsdam, 
&c. Folio. Potsdam. 14s. 6d. 

Chevreuil, De la loi du contraste simultané des couleurs et de l’assortiment des ob- 
jets coloriés, considéré dans ses rapports avec la peinture, les tapisseries des 
Gobelins. 8vo., with an atlas in 4to. Strasburg. 35s. 

Daguerre, Historique et description des procédés du Dageurréotype et du Diorama. 
8vo. Paris, 2s. 6d. 

Hartmann, Encyclopidisches Handbuch des Maschinen und Fabrikenwesens, fur Ka- 
meralisten, Architekten, Kiiustler, Fabrikanten et Gewerbtreibende jeder Art. 
Part 2, sect. 2, with 43 plates. Darmstadt. 33s. 6d. 

Monumens anciens et modern, vues générales et particuliéres, plans, coupes, details, 
&c. &c. collection formant une Histoire de l’Architecture des différens peuples, 
par Jomard, Champollion, &c. Part I. Paris. 

Raczynski, Histoire de |’art moderne en Allemagne. Vol. II. Munich, Stuttgard, 
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Italie. 4to. Paris. 71. 
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Agamemnon. 8vo. Leipzig. 6s. 
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Lips. 2s. 6d. 

Boiste, Dictionnaire universel de la langue Francaise. 9me Edit. augmentée. Par 
M. Lorrain. 4to. Paris, @3s. 
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No. I. Will form 1 Vol. of 40 Nos. 8vo. Paris. 9d. each No. 

Duru, Grammaire illustrée et mise en jeu. Paris. 10s. 6d. 
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Lonmin De l’Esclavage moderne. 32mo. Paris. 
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Prix de base et de réglement des travaux de batiment, conformes 4 ceux adoptés en 
1859. 4to. Paris. 17s. 6d. 

Riedel, Dr. A., National dconomie, oder Volkswirthschaft dargestellt. Vol. II. 8vo, 
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Rousseau, Le Fanal de |’approvisionnement de Paris en combustibles et en bois de 
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Timmerhans, Description des divers procédés de fabrication de la poudre & canon, de 
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A. 


Abdaliah, Pacha of Acre, his revolt against 
the Grand Signior, 403— proceedings 
of Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim, with re- 
ference to him, ib. 

Aden, importance of to England, 411. 

Advice aud Anticipation, 285. - 

Aischylus, his excellence as a dramatic 
writer, 229—simplicity of his plots, 
242—character of the Aischylean cho- 
rus, 254. 

Affghanistan, recent expedition against, 
386, 417— ill-will of the Affghans to- 
wards the British, 416—impolicy of 
our support of Soojah, ib, 

Akber, anecdote of, 334. 

Akhlak-i-Jalady, from the Persian of Jany 
Mohammed Asaad. Practical philoso- 
phy ofthe Mohammedans. Translated 
by W. F. Thompson, Esq., 513. 

Alcott, Mr., ‘‘ Doctrine and Discipline of 
Human Culture,” 262—his views of the 
nature and means of national improve- 
ment, 283—extracts, 285—285—defi- 
nition of imagination, 285—holds the 
highest manifestations of genius to be 
the result of great moral development, 
285. 

Americans, their tendency to adopt the 
prejudices of older nations, 280. 

Antiquity, slender acquaintance with it 
possessed by the learned, 316. 

Apostolic Constitutions, probable date of 
the compilation, 354. 

Arabeski, Rasneya Sotchineniya, (Ara- 
besques, or Miscellaneous Pieces, by 
Ivan Gogol,) 288—character of the 
work, 311. 

Arabian Nights, introduced into Europe 
by Galland, 141—their first reception, 
ib.—their interest increased with our 
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Oriental intercourse, 141—theories of 
the learned respecting their origin, 
142—143—striking identity of some of 
the stories with popular European tales, 
146—148—Mr. Lane’s translation, its 
merits, 149—his remarks on the pe- 
riod when the work was composed, ib. 
— inferences from the story of Habib, 
153—testimony of Masoudi, 154— 
singular beauty of the illustrations of 
Mr. Lane’s edition, 157. 

Architectonisches Album, redigirt vom Ar- 
chiteckten Verein zu Berlin, ( Archi- 
tectural Album, edited by the Archi- 
tectural Society, Berlin,) 288. 

Architectura Domestica, von A. de Cha- 
teauneuf, ib.— architectural taste and 
skill at a low ebb in the present day, 
289—294—few English architectural 
publications, 292—little influence ex- 
ercised by the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects, 292—falling off in the 
architectural part of the Royal Aca- 
demy’s exhibitions of late, 293—whe- 
ther architecture be justly entitled to 
the appellation of a fine art? 295, 296 
—encouragement and progress of archi- 
tecture in foreign countries, 297—~ 
Hope’s History of Architecture, ib.— 
character of our more recent edifices, 
298, 299—notice of the Kénigsbau at 
Munich, 299, 303—Klenze’s architec- 
tural merits, 299, 303—the present 
German school of architecture, 303, 
note—excellence of Grecian architec- 
ture, 305—hints for academies of art, . 
506, note—Wiegmann’s views respect- 
ing the unfitness of Grecian architecture 
for modern purposes, ib. 

Aristophanes, his high character as a dra- 
matist, 230. 

Aristotle, his opinion respecting the dra- 
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mas of Euripides, 230 —amount of his 
commendation, 230, 1— his poetics, 263 
—his ten categories, 329, 
Asiatic Society—importance of its labours, 
320—deserving of national support, ib. 
Art, wanifests itself in the superfluous, 288. 
Athenian tragedians all sacred poets, 252. 
Austria, present views of, with reference 
to Turkey, 391. 


B. 


Bagpipe, its Arabic origin, 206. 

Beauty, its all pervading presence, 281— 
importance of cultivating a taste for the 
beautiful in nature and art, ib. 

Beethoven's monument, 431. 

Belgium, its satisfactory progress since the 
revolution, 75—industrial operations, 
76—the coal-mines of Hainault, ib.— 
Mr. Cockerill’s vast establishment at 
Seraing, ard the cloth manufacture at 
Verviers, ib.—educational institutions, 
78—the unpopularity of the Dutch sys- 
tem, 79—measures for the promotion 
of education since the revolution, 81— 
comparative state of education in Bel- 
gium, 82—over-working of children in 
the factories, 83—Relgic Universities 
and Athenées, ib.— University of Lou- 
vain, 84—connection of education with 
the Catholic faith, 85— influence of the 
Catholic clergy, 85, 86—progress of 
crime, and discipline of prisous, 8?— 
infrequency of capital punishments, 88 
—secondary punishments, ib.—defects 
of prison discipline, ib.—separate sys- 
tem of prison discipline recommended, 
89—treatment of discharged criminals, 
ib. 

Bjornstjerna (Count), observations on the 
difficulties attending a Russian invasion 
of Hindostan, 415. 

Bibliographical Essay on the collection of 
voyages and travels edited and pub- 
lished by Levinus Hulsius and his suc- 
cessors at Nuremberg and Franefort, 
from 1598 to 1660 ; by A. Asher, 56. 

Bidpai. See Pilpay. 


Cc. 


Cards (playing), origin of, $42, illustra- 
trations from the images of the Kandian 
kings and queens, ibe—their great an- 
tiquity, 343—Indian cards, 344 [note.] 

Castes, the four, in India, the origin of 
unknown, 157, 


INDEX. 


Channing on Self-Culture, 279—his name 
identified with American literature, 280 
—extracts from his address, 281—an 
advocate for awakened perceptions and 
cultivated faculties, 282. 

Chateauneuf’s Architectura Domestica, 
288—his design for the new Royal 
Exchange in London, 310, 

China, present state of our relations with 
that country, 108—stationary condition 
of the people, ib,—advantages likely to 
result from an amicable alliance with 
them, ib.—no armed interference with 
them of late years, reason of this, 109— 
their national vanity, ib.—and aversion 
to strangers, 110—and deceitfulness, ib. 
—line of conduct to be pursued in our 
intercourse with them, 111, 132— 
cause and effect of the attempts of 
various nations to monopolize the China 
trade, ib.—successful attempts of the 
Jesuits to diffuse Christianity among 
them, ib.—effect of the honourable con- 
duct of the East India Company, 113, 
114—opium trade, 114—its introduc- 
duction and rapid increase, 114, 116— 
smuggling of opium, 116, 119—direct 
and collateral evils of this, 136, 137— 
rapid increase of population recently 
checked, 137— mischievous and demo- 
ralizing effects of the passion for opium- 
smoking, 137, 138. 

Chess, encyclopedia of, 422. 

Chorus, in the Greek drama, important 
place occupied by it, 250—253. 

Churches, modern ones, poverty of their 
architecture, 312. 

Classical Scholars, queries for them, 318. 

Coach, a word of Hungarian origin, 48. 

Country, recollections of, in cities, 285. 

Commercial advantages, incompatible with 
the exercise of cruelty and injustice to- 
wards foreign states, 107. 

Corporal punishment, pernicious tendency 
of an excessive employment of it in 
schools, 107. 

Coranus, textus Arabicus, edidit Dr. G. 
Fitgel, 1 —Coranus Arabice Recen- 
sionis Fligeliane textam recognitum 
iterum exprimi curavit J. M. Redslob, 
ib. See Korann, 

Cretan Dance, 206. 

Cyprus, importance of to Turkey, 411. 


D. 


Das buch Henoch, in vollstandiger Ueber- 
setzung, mit fortlaufenden Commentar, 
&e. (The Book of Enoch, translated 
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entire, with a running Commentary, 
&c.) Von Andr, Gottl. Hoffmann, 351. 

Demon, sense in which the word is used 
by Homer, 373. 

Das Verdienst der Deutschen um die Phi- 
losophie der Geschichte,—Vortrag zum 
Kronungsfeste Preussens am 18 Januar, 
1835, in der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
zu Konigsberg gehalten, und mit er- 
lauternden Beilagen,herausgegeben von 
Kari Rosenkranz. (The Merit of Ger- 
mans iu developing the Philosophy of 
History, An Address to the Konigs- 
berg German Society at the Anniver- 
sary of the Coronation of the King of 
Prussia, 18 January, 1835 ; with Notes, 
by Charles Rosenkranz), 46. 

Das Hirn des Negers mit dem des Euro- 
paers und Orang-Outangs vergleichen. 
Von Dr. Friedrich Tiedemann. (The 
Skuil of the Negro compared with those 
of the European and Ouran-Outang), 
56— capacity of the negroes fur im- 
provement, 70. 

De Kock’s Novels, 168—his peculiar cha- 
racteristics, 176 — extracts from his 
writings, 177—great popularity of his 

. works, 185, 186, 

Deschappelles, Treatise on Whist, 335— 
design and plan of the book, 337— 
extracts from it, ib. 

Dost Muhommed, impolicy of our conduct 
towards him, 315, 316, 387. 

De Etat de I'Instruction Primaire et 
Populaire en Belgique, par Ed, Duc- 
pétianx, 75—Des Progrés et de I’ Etat 
actuel de la Reforme Penitentiaire, ib. 

Dickens (Charles), observations on his 
writings, 173, 174—defects of ‘* Oliver 
Twist,” ib. 

Duelling, measures for the suppression of, 
199. 


E. 


East, trade of, its overland channels, 409. 

Education in Belgium, 78—great progress 
of the Dutch system, 79—account of 
it, 80—true basis of a good education, 
352. 

Elliott (Mr.), remarks on the present po- 
litical condition of Turkey, 390—with 
reference to Austria, 391—and Russia, 
ib.—remarks on the rise of Mahomet 
Ali’s power, and on his mode of retain- 
ing it, 406—observations on Egypt and 
Syria, 406—408. 

Enoch, the Book of, 351 —chances attend- 
ing it, $61—its probable Ethiopic ori- 
gin, 361—Dr. Laurence’s conjecture 
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that the author was a Jew, 362, 384 
—period of its composition discussed, 
ib.— probably preserved by the Ethio- 
pians alone, 365—the doctrine of the 
Trinity, 365, 366—extracts, 368—372, 
374—378—the work a palpable fabri- 
cation, 379, 380—partakes largely of 
Persian mysticism and tradition, 384. 

Ephesus, present condition of, 273. 

Erulians, brief account of them in Proco- 
pius, 52—deleated by the Lombards, 
60. 

Essai sur la Statistique Générale de la 
Belgique, par Xavier Heuschling, 75. 

Essai sur Les Fables Indiennes et sur leur 
Introduction en Europe, par A. Loise- 
leur Deslongchamps, 139 — Contents 
and character of the work, 167. 

Ethiopians, who were they? 365, 383— 
origin and import of the name, 385— 
part of the world inhabited by them, 
ib.—the Ethiopic church, from Alexan- 
dria, 384. 

Ethidpic Church, its superstitious reve- 
rence for traditionary antiquity, 361. 

Etruscan music, 427. 

Euripides, his defects, 229—opinion of 
Aristotle respecting his writings — 
amount of his commendation, 230, 231 
opinion of Quinctilian, 231—mistook 
his calling in applying himself to the 
drama, 232—opinion of Thomas Ma- 
gister discussed, 233—the Euripidean 
prologue, ib.—the Hecuba, 234, 238, 
239—his sneer at Aischylus, 235—his 
skill in painting, 236, 237—his dra- 
matic incapacity, 237—Herr Gruppe 
on the character of his writings, 238— 
remarks on the Ion, 244—248—design 
of the Orestes, 259—its defects, 259, 
240—complexity of his plots, 242— 
the Medea, 243—his .popularity wit. 
the Athenians accounted for, 248, 249 
Milton’s partiality for him, 248—splen- 
dour of the chorus in Euripides, 251. 


F, 


Falsehood, its prevalence and popularity, 
169, 170. 

Fandango and Bolero, now little known in 
Spain, 203. 

Federmann (Nicolas), his travels of dis- 
covery, 62—his cruel treatment of the 
Indians, 62, 63—his efforts to convert 
the natives to Christianity, 64. 

Ferdousi, celebrity of, introduced much 
of the chivalry of the East into Europe 
at the Crusades, 145. 
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Fine Arts, their progress checked in the 

present day by the spirit of trade, 289. 

France, Egypt, Russia, Turkey, Asia, 
386—408. 

Fresco Painting, unfit for internal decora- 
tions, 302. 


G. 


Gengiskhan, his conquests, 29. 

Genius, the resuit of moral development, 
285—no less essential to the reader 
than to the author, 287. 

German Criticism, importance of the study 
of, 263—265. 

German influence upon the civilization 
and progress of uncultivated nations, 
56—German influence in ancient times 
and in the middle ages, 57—circum- 
stances which have long tended to fur- 
ther the progress of civilization among 
them, ib.—their influence upon the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, 58—their mis- 
sionaries, philosophical writers, lin- 
guists, and travellers, ib.—advantages 
of the absence of a national colonial in- 
terest, 59—condition of Germany at 
the period of the discovery of America, 
60—Ephemerides of John Muller (Re- 
giomontanus),61—circumstances which 
led to the occupation of Venezuela, ib. 
—geographical studies of the Germans, 
64—opposition to the slave-trade, 65— 
the age of Luther, its influence still be- 
neficially felt by the world at large, 66 
—influence of German colonists, espe- 
cially in Russia, J7—Humboldt and 
Forster, 69—light thrown by German 
scholars upon Oriental literature, 70— 
new schools of philosophical historians, 
72— schools of Herder, Kant, and 
Schelling, 72, 73—Fichte’s lectures, 
73—labours of Steffens, Hegel, and 
Herbart, 74. 

Geschichte der Magyaren (History of the 
Magyars), von Johann, Grafen Mai- 
lath, 26—character of the work, 55— 
political importance of Hungary in for- 
mer times, ib.—once the bulwark of ci- 
vilized Europe against the inroads of 
the Ottoman hosts, ib.—heroic deeds 
of the Magyars,ib.— popularity of Count 
Mailath’s works, 27—brief survey of the 
history of Hungary, ib.—irruption of 
the Magyars into that country, ib.— 
their conquests, ib.—checked by Otho 
the Great, 28—their conversion to 
Christianity, ib.—conduct of the first 
Crusaders, 29—desvlating progress of 
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the Mongols, 49—are checked, and re- 

turn to Asia, 30—the charter of the 

Golden-Bull, wrested from Adrian I1., 

nature of some of its provisions, ib.— 

character of St. Stephen, and of Bela I. 

28, 3i—the disastrous batile of Mohaes, 

31—protracted struggle between the 

Austrians and the Turks for the pos- 

session of Hungary, 33— account of 

Pazman, ib.—specimen of Magyar his- 

tory, 34, 35—the Hunyadis, 356—Ma- 

thias Corvinus proclaimed king, 42— 

imprisons his uncle, ib.—description of 

his first campaign against the Turks, 43 

~—invades Bohemia, 44 — suppresses 

the discontent of the Hungarians, 45— 

defeats the Turks and takes the fortress 

of Shabacz, 46—the magnificence of his 
court and camp, 47—his great popula- 

rity, 48—his personal appearance, 49 

—anecdotes respecting him, 50—52— 

his death, 52. 

Geutebriich, merits of the Buchhiandler 
Borse at Leipsic, erected by him, 310. 

Gotuma, the founder of Logic in India, 
329. 

Greek Drama, its musical and religious 
importance, 248—267—congruity es- 
sential in the materials, 239—essential 
principle of the Greek tragedy, 249, 
253—its component parts, ib.—the dra- 
ma a part of the chorus, 250—action 
not a principal thing, 251—the modern 
opera contrasted with it, 253—fatality 
and chance, 257, 259—the tragic tri- 
logy, 260—influence of the chorus, 261. 

Greeks, ancient, their emulative spirit, 
105—importance of the study of Greek 
literature, 261, 262—bhbest method of 
pursuing the study, 262, 263. 

Greenland, supposed by some to be the 
Thule of the ancients, 60—Crantz’s ac- 
count of the Moravian mission, 66. 

Gruppe (Herr), on the merits of Euripides, 

258—remarks on the Ion, 244—248— 

his views respecting the Greek drama, 

264, 266—character of his criticisms, 

264. 


Gutslaff’s Missionary labours in China, 67. 


H. 


Hainault, the coal-mines of, 76. 

Handel, reminiscences of, 208—anecdote 
of, 209. 

** Harmonious Blacksmith,” origin of the 
air, 208. 

Haughton (Sir Graves), inquiry into the 
first principles of reasoning, 327, note 
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—Mohammedan metaphysics, 327-— 
330. 

Herrmann (Waldemar), of Dresden, his 
merits as an architect, 310. 

Hindostan, policy of Great Britain with 
respect to, animadversions upon, 387. 
Histoire sommaire de |’Egypte sous le 

Gouvernement de Mohammed-Aly, par 
M. Félix Mengin, 386. 
Hope’s History of Architecture, 297. 
Hunyadis, circumstances under which they 
first appear in history, 56—John Hu- 
nyadi forces the Sultan to raise the siege 
of Belgrade, 40—his death, 41. 
Hussar, origin and import of the term, 42. 


I. 


Jains, vast library erected by them at An- 
hulwara, 146, 147— expediency of ex- 
ploring it, 321, 334—their Causes and 
Categories, 336. 

Idealism (of Kant), common and trans- 
cendental, 91, 92. 

Tkisat, origin and import of the word, 384. 

Imagination, defined, 285. 

India, impolitic proceedings of our govern- 
ment with reference to, 388, 389. 

Intercourse between the more and less 
civilized races, 58. 

Iron Ore, better smelted with wood than 
with coal fires, 408, 409. 

Isaiah’s martyrdom, old tradition among 
the Jews respecting the circumstances 
attending it, 354, 355. 


K. 


Kant’s (Im.), sorgfialtig revidirte Werke 
(Kant’s Works, carefully revised), 90 
—Kant’s, Im., Siammtliche Werke 
(Kant’s complete Works), ib.— posture 
of mind in which his philosophy may 
be most advantageously studied, ib.— 
his system contrasted with those of 
Fichte, Wolf, Schelling, and Hegel, ib. 
—outlines of his system, 91—forms of 
judgment, 95—the will, 94, 95—Kant’s 
birth, parentage, and education, 9s— 
reforms effected by him in the method 
of knowledge, 98, 99—points of resem- 
blance between Kant and Socrates, 101 
—103—his opponents, 102—his sys- 
tem unjustly depreciated in these days, 
105—slender progress made by certain 
of his followers, ib.—his eclectic spirit 
with reference tu former systems, 106. 

Korann, its style and contents, 1—Sale’s 
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translation, ib. — construction of the 
Arabic text, 3—progress and composi- 
tion of the volume, i6.—numerous and 
intolerable repetitions, 4—~absurd ar- 
rangement of the chapters, ib.—real 
commencement of the book, 5—descrip- 
tion of the last day, 9—singular incobe- 
rence of the parts, 12. 
Klense’s architectural merits, 299-—303. 


L. 


Learning, a little now deemed a useful 
thing, 314—true learning of slow growth, 
352. 

Leibnits, intellectual system of, 97. 

Locke, his classes of original ideas, 331. 

Louvain, University of, 83, 84. 


M. 


Magyars, Mailath’s History of the, 26— 
irruption of, into Hungary, 27—their 
conquest, ib.— conversion to Christi- 
anity, 28—their condition under Maria 
Theresa, 32—specimens of Magyar his- 
tory, 34—36—their fate after the death 
of Mathias Corvinus, 53. 

Mahomet, views and objects of, in the 
composition of the Korann, 1—style 
and contents of it, 1, 2—mental per- 
turbations and morbid enthusiasm of 
the impostor, 5—his earliest converts, 
and more public proceedings, 6, 7— 
his description of the last day, 9—not 
justly chargeable with malignity, ib— 
his argument from the inimitability of 
the Korann, 10—vicinity of the Arabs 
to the Jews, ib.— imitations of the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 11— 
excuses his inability to work miracles, 
12—his unqualified assertion of the 
doctrine of predestination, ib.— his pre- 
cepts and regulations, 15—held the 
abstract possibility of the resurrection, 
ib.—cetemonials prescribed for the oc- 
casion of the annual pilgrimage to the 
Caaba, 14—injunctions relative to the 
intercourse of his followers with unbe- 
lievers, 15—occasion of the adoption of 
his final policy, ib.—the number of his 
followers increased, 16—com pelled by 
the violent proceedings of the Coreysh 
to flee from Mecca to Medina, ib.—re- 
cognizes war as a principle of religion, 
17—character of his earlier followers, 
18—defeated at Ohad, ib.—regarded 
by the idolaters of Mecca as a Jewish or 
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Christian sectarian, 19—his admiration 
of the morality of the New Testament, 
ib.—opposed by the Jews of Medina, 
20—the earlier moderation of his tone 
altered by success, 21— marries Zinaba, 
the wife of his freeman Zeid, ib.—the 
conquest of Mecca, 24—Mahommed- 
anisin neither to be assailed nor defeud- 
ed by the arguments usually resorted 
to, ib.—his general character, 25. 

Man, in connection with facts, 284. 

Marmont (Marshal,) remarks on the state, 
prospects, and designs of Turkey, 594 
—396 — observations on the rise of Me- 
hemet Ali’s power, and on his mode of 
retaining it, 404—406. 

Mehemet Ali, visit to his court, 274—his 
personal appearance, 275—history of 
Egypt under his government, 386—his 
personal talent, 402— his tyrannical 
proceedings, ib.—origin of his quarrel 
with the Grand Signior, 402—404—re- 
flections on the rise of his power, 404, 
405. 

Metsehaf Enoch Nabi, (The Book of 
Enoch the Prophet, an Apocryphal 
production, supposed for ages to have 
been lost, but discovered at the close 
of the last century in Abyssinia. Now 
first translated from an Ethiopian MS, 
in the Bodleian Library,) by Richard 
Laurence, D.D. Archbishop of Cashel, 
351. 

Middle Ages, their architectural produc- 
tions contrasted with those of the pre- 
sent time, 289. 

Mohammedan anecdote, 326 — practical 
philosophy of the Mohammedans, 313 
—Mohammedan metaphysics, 327 — 
328. 

Moravian missions, 58, 66. 

Muller, John (Regiomontanus), his 
Ephemerides, 61. 

Music, abroad and at home, 203, 423— 
forbidden by the sultan, 425. 


N. 


Vabathean worship, 374—origin of the 
name, 381, 382. 

Natural illustration, low use of it, 285. 

Negroes, pliysiological investigations re- 
specting them, 56, 70—their capacity 
for improvement, 70—examination of 
the brain of the negro, 71. 

Novels, general demand for them, 169, 
170—general character of novelists, 172 
—subjects not to be sought for only in 
external manifestations of life and chae 
racter, 176, 


INDEX, 


oO. 


Opera, the modern, contrasted with the 
Greek tragedy, 253. 

Oriental opinions, mauners, and feelings, 
importance of an acquaintance with 
them, 313—315—necessity and means 
of promoting an acquaintance with Ori- 
ental literature, 320. 

Oricatal Translation Fund, labours of, 313 
—design of, 3¢1—deserving of national 
support, ib, 

Opium Trade with China, 106—Thelwall 
on the iniquities of the opium trade, 
note, ib.—its introduction and rapid 
increase, 114—116—smugyling, 116— 
119—mode, and chief places, of its 
cultivation, 115—monopoly of the drug, 
ib.—effect of opium upon the health, 
117, 118, 120, 121—testimonies of the 
Chinese themselves, extracts from na- 
tive documents, 122—measures taken 
by the Chinese authorities for the re- 
pression of the traffic, 123—evil effects 
of these upon general commerce, ib.— 
Chinese accounts of the injurious effects 
of opium, especially upon the troops, 
124—the emperor advised to cut off 
the foreign trade altogether, with a 
view to suppress the opium trade, 126 
—vain excuses attempted for the traffic, 
127, 128—animadversions on the con- 
duct of Captain Elliot, 128, 129—ar- 
rival and proceedings of Commissioner 
Lin at Canton, 130—measures of Cap- 
tain Elliot, 131—observations on the 
conduct of the Chinese authorities, 132 
—plan most advisable in the present 
posture of affairs, ib.—absence of a 
naval protecting force for English tra- 
ders, on the Chinese coast, 155—culti- 
vation of the poppy, ib.— mode of 
smuggling at the different sea-port 
towns, 135—and at Canton, 136—ini- 
quity of the trade, 417—shameful neg- 
ligence of the British government, ib. 

Oxus, navigation of the, 415. 


P. 


Palestrina’s celebrated mass, 429. 

Parthians, unknown in history till 250 
B. C. 363. 

Pazman’s missionary labours, 33. 

Philosophy of Asia, state of compared with 
that of Europe, 323—326. 

Pilpay, fables of, their origin, 167—Per- 
sian account of them, ib. 
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Plato’s five forms, 329. 

Poetry, the first form in which the intel- 
lectual development of a people dis- 
plays itself, 288. 

Poppy, cultivation of in the East Indies, 
133. 

Posting in carriages, origin of, 48. 

Prison Discipline, the separate system of, 
recommended, 89. 

Provence, literature of, 200. 

Prussia, justifiable distrust of, on the part 
of Great Britain, 413. 


R. 


Raynouard, literature of Provence, 200— 
excellence of the work, ib.—importance 
of the study of the Provengal language, 
ib. 

Record of conversations on the Gospels, 
held in Mr, Alcott’s school, unfolding 
the doctrine and discipline of self-cul- 
ture, 272, 

Riego Hymn, now the Spanish national 
anthem, 203. 

Rome, Church of, instance of perfidy on 
her part in the fifteenth century, 57. 
Russia, present population of, 215—pre- 
sent views of, with reference to Turkey, 
391—condition and designs of, 397, 
$98—proposition to England respect- 
ing the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
411—expedition to Chiva, avowed de- 
sign of it, and its bearings upon British 
interests, 413, 414— exports into Tar- 
tary, 412—national concert, 426 — 

musical instrumeuts, 426. 


Ss. 


Sale’s translation of the Korann, 1. 

Schelling’s intellectual system, 332. 

Schlegel’s Dramatic Lectures, soundness 
of his views respecting the merits of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles,and Aristophanes, 
229—and respecting the defects of Eu- 
ripides, 230— his animadversions on 
the Electra, 240—his literary merits, 
265, 264. 

Sclavonic language, 443. 

Sea Water, recently invented mode of 
rendering it fresh, 440. 

Self-Culture, by Channing, 279. 

Seraing, Mr. Cockerill’s vast establish- 
ment there, 76. 

Shubert: Reise im Morgenlanden, in den 
Jahren 1856 und 1837, (Travels in the 
East, in 1836 and 1837,) qualifications 
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of the writer, and character of his book, 
268 —description of the Castle of Vis- 
segrad, 270—of Stamboul ravaged by 
the plague, 272—and of the locality of 
the primitive Churches of Asia, 273— 
present condition of Ephesus, ib.—Me- 
hemet Ali’s court, and personal appear- 
ance, 274, 275 —description of the 
Sphynx, 276—journey through the de- 
sert, 277—description of an Egyptian 
caravan, ib.—description of Sinai, the 
desert, and Jerusalem, 278. 

Shylock and his bond, incidents of, traced 
to a Persian tale, 168. 

Sinai, description of, 278. 

Stage, the modern, immorality of, 256. 

Sultan, the title first borne by Mahmood 
Ibn Sabuktekeen, in the year of the 
Flight 393..149. 

Syria, observations on its present condi- 
tion, 408—discovery of coal mines, ib. 
—conquest of, by Mehemet Ali, 409— 
indifferent harbours, 410. 

Ssigeth, siege of, 53, 54. 


T. 


The Book of the Thousand Nights end One 
Night, from the Arabic of the Agyp- 
tian MS, done into English by Henry 
Torrens, 139—The Thousand and One 
Nights, a new translation by Edward 
William Lane, ib. note—first introduced 
into Europe by Galland, 141—their 
first reception, ib.—theories of Baron 
de Sacy and of Von Hammer respect- 
ing their origin, 142, 143—identity of 
some of the stories with popular Euro- 
pean tales, 144—fidelity of Torrens’s 
translation of the Calcutta edition, 158 
—specimens of his version, 159—164 
—extract from Mr. Lane’s notes, 165 
—167. 

The Brain of the Negro compared with 
those of the European and the Oran- 
Outang, by Dr. F. Tiedemann, 56. 

Tarsus, and the defiles of Cilicia, import- 
ance of to Turkey, 411. 

Tausend und eine Nacht. Arabische Er- 
zahlungen, zum Erstenmale aus den 
arabischen Urtext treu tibersezt, von 
Dr. Gustav. Weil, 139. 

Thamson (W. F.), practical philosophy of 
the Mohammedans, 313. 

Turkey, present political position of, 390 
—trade regulations, exposition of, $92, 
393 — Hatti Sheriff, 392 — Marshal 
Marmont’s observations on the Turkish 
administration and army 394—396— 
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capabilities of the Turks for seamen, 
396—present condition and designs of 
Turkey, 399, 400. 

Turks, importance of an acquaintance with 
their manners, opinions, and literature, 
522—want of moral reform, 400—mode 
of levying imposts, 401—inexpediency 
of an electoral law at present, ib. 


U. 


Universities, importance of the system of 
study adopted in them, 352. 

University Professors, their obligations to 
devote their time to assiduous study, 
314, 

Urgata Esaias Nabi. Ascensio Isaiz Vatis, 
opusculum pseudepigraphum, multis ab- 
hinc seculis, ut videtur, deperditum, 
nunc autem apud A:thiopas compertum, 
et cum Versione Latina Anglicanaque, 
a Ricardo Laurence, LL.D. (The As- 
cension of the Prophet Isaiah ; a work 
attributed to himself; for many cen- 
turies lost, but at length discovered in 
Abyssinia,) 351——conjectures respect- 
ing its age, 354, 355—and authorship, 
356—extracts, 356—360. 


V. 
Varna, battle of, 38. 


Venezuela, its occupation by the Germans, 
61. 


INDEX. 


Véritable histoire et description d’un pays 
habité par des hommes sauvages, nus, 
féroces, anthropuphages, situé dans le 
nouveau monde, nommé Amérique, in- 
connu dans le pays de Hesse avant et 
depuis la naissance de Jésus Christ, 
jusqu’a l'année derniére que Hans Sta- 
den de Homberg, en Hesse, |’a connu 
par sa propre experience et le fait con- 
noitre actuellement par le moyen de 
V’impression. Marbourg and Kolben, 
1557, republished Paris, 1837. .56. 

Vienna, Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of Paul, 
428. 


W. 


Whist, par M. Deschappelles, 335—deri- 
vation and import of the word, 338— 
rules, 339. 

Wiegmann’s views respecting the unfitness 
of Grecian architecture for modern pur- 
poses, 306, 

Wolf, principles of his philosophical sys- 
tem, 96. 


Y. 


Yoonan, the same as the Ionians of Asia 
Minor, 152. 


Ze 


Zoroaster, divisions of the soul, 330. 
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